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PREFACE. 


Is presenting the First Part of his Travels to the Public, the 
author is desirous to explain the general extent of his undertaking. 

Kis design is, to complete, in three separate Parts, a series of 
Travels, in Europe, Asia, and Africa ; so that each portion, con- 
sisting of one, or more, volumes, may constitute a survey ^ some 
particular region. Thus, for example, the Part now published, re- 
lates to Travels in Russia, Tartary, and Tlbkey ; a Sroond Part may 
include the observations collected in Greece, Egypt, and Palestine; 
and, finally, a Third Part, those objects which were presented in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and Finland. But, in order 
Hd iiWtomplish so extensive an undertaking, some indulgence is re- 
to the manner of its execution; some credit for a better dis- 
jjpdsition towards bis fellow- creatures, than the author’s severe 
penance in Russia may seem to have excited. It is not so generally 
known as it may be, that the passage of a small rivulet, which 
separated the two countries of Sweden and Russia, at the period of 
the author’s journey, and before the dismemberment of Finland, 
the mere crossing of a bridge, conducted the traveller from all that 
adorns and dignifies the human mind, to whatsoever, most abject, 
has been found to degrade it. If, therefore, the late Empress and 
4utocr<it of all the Russians, Catherine the Second, could find a 
Volney, who would prostitute his venal pen to varnish the de- 
formities of her reign and of her empire ; if Potemkin did not 
want an apologist, and an advocate, even among the writers of this 
country ; Great Britain will forgive the frankness of one, among her 
sons, who has ventured, although bluntly, to speak the truth. It 
is a language not wholly obscured in the more cautious descrlftions 
of former W riters. Tubervile, of England ; Augustine, of Germany ; 
Olearius, of Denmark; and, more recently, the Abbe do la Ghappe, 
of France, together with the authors of many anonymouli produe* 
tions, represent the real character of the people, in ooloupf, yrbioh 
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neither the antiMo of Aleksye ^usine Puchkine^ the drivellings 
of Voltaire, nor all the hired deceptions of French philoaophera 
and savans, have been able to wipe away. 

A few words, by way of acknowledgment, to those who have con- 
tributed to the accomplishment of the present undertaking, it is^ 
hoped, will not be deemed superliuoua : at the same time, it is not 
necessary to repeat expressions which occur in the following pages. 
With the exception, therefore, of Lord Whitworth, whose respect- 
able name the author here begs leave to introduce, no repetition 
will be offered. To his kindness, while ambassador at Petersburg, 
the very existence of this work may be ascribed ; and his character 
ought Jo stand recorded, in having afforded, as an English Minister, 
the very rare example of liberal patronage to his travelling coun- 
trymen, during the wholjof his embassy, 

Notwithstanding the caie bestowed upon the accuracy of the 
text, it is highly probable that some errors have escaped the 
author’s notice. ShSuld this prove to be the case, it is hoped that 
the Public will overlook defects in the style of a mere writer flC 
travels; from which the more responsible pages of an Addiflon>Mib 
Steele, and a Gibbon, have not been found exempt. In the 
gross of transcribing a journal written in a foreign land, remote 
from scenes of literature, more attention was often gi ven to fidelity 
of extract, than to elegance, or even purity of composition. 

The unsettled state of English orthography, as far as it affects the 
introduction of Kussian names, produces considerable embarrass- 
meiA to the writer who wishes to follow a fixed rule. Upon this 
subject it not only happens that no two authors agree, but that the 
same author is inconsistent. Jonas Han way, whose writings are 
more accurate than those of any other English traveller who has 
visited Eussia, may be considered as affording, perhaps, the best 
model in this respect : but Han way himself is not consistent. 

In the Eusaian alphabet there is no letter answering to our W ; 
yet we write Moscow, and Woronetz. "Where custom has long sane* 
tionS<l an abuse of this kind, the established mode seems preferable 
to any deviation which may wear the appearance of pedantry. The 
author has, in this respect, been guided by the authority and ex- 
ample of Gibbon; who affirms, that ^'some words, notoriouifiy cor- 
rupt^ are fixedi as it were uaturalisedi in the vulgar touguet The 
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Prophets Mohammed can no longer be stripped of the ihmoits, 
though improper, appellation of Mahomet ; the welhknown citiea 
of Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, would almost be lost in the strange 
descriptions of Haleb, Damashk, and A1 Cahira.” But, it may be 
4airly asked, where is the line to be drawn ? What are the Kussian 
names, which we are to consider as Jixed and natnralized in the v%l- 
gar iojigmt Are we to write Woronetz, or Voroneje; Wolga, or 
Volga; Kiow, or Kiof; Azow, or Azofl Lord Whitworth wrote 
Chioiff and Asoph, although both these names have the same original 
termination. It is the B ( Vtd.y ) redoubled in compound words, 
which occasions the principal dilhculty, and which has been con* 
founded with our IF. Thus, as it is mentioned by Btorch^ from 
Levesque, the Russian word Vvedenie, signifying 'introduction/ 
consists of the preposition vo^ or v ( into ^ Jhnd vedenie ( to conduct,) 
The proper initial letter in English, th|irefore, for this word, would 
be F, whose power it alone possesses ; and not W, which conveys a 
false idea of pronounciation. When this codTpound occurs as the 
termination of a word, it is best expressed by our /; as Orlof, for 
Orlow ; which exactly answers the mode of pronounciation in Rus- 
sia. Some writers use the letter doubled, as the latter / is how- 
ever superfluous. The plan pursued by the author, but to which, 
perhaps, he has not regularly adhered, was to substitute a V for the 
Russian FF, whenever it occurs at the beginning, or in the middle, 
of a word ; and an /, whenever it is found as a termination. 

There is yet another letter of the Russian alphabet, which, from 
its frequent recurrence as an initial, requires a perfect reconbiUa- 
tion to some settled law of English orthography; viz. the Tcherve : 
this has the power of our ch, in cheese and child, and occurs iu the 
name of the Cossacks of the Black Sea, Tchemomorski. With re- 
gard to words terminating in ai and oi, as Valdai, Faulovskoi, 
perhaps it would be well to substitute ay and oy, as Valday, 
Paulovskoy; or y only, as Valdy, Paulovsky; which last offers a 
close imitation of the vulgar mode of pronunciation in general : but 
the variety caused by different dialects, in different parts of the 
empire, will, after every attention is paid to a settled rule of writ- 
ing, occasion frequent perplexity and embarrassment. 

In the orthography of the names of places immediately south of 

l&Dmv, vw to tbo of Bejnaniii pab< 
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Hihed by Sobxnidi, at Berlin, in 1802 . Bat even in that map, the 
territorie# of the Bon Ooesacks, Kuban Tartary, and the Grimes, 
appear only as a forlorn blank. Many years may expire before 
Eusfids, like Streden, will possess a Hermblin, to illustrate the 
geography of the remote provinces of her empire ; especially as if^ < 
is a maxim in her policy, to maintain the ignorance which prevails 
in Europe, concerning those parts of her dominions. On this ao- 
eount, the indecision, which must appear in the perusal of this 
volume, to characterize the description of the country between 
Biroslaf and Odessa, admits of explanation. The geography of ail 
that district is little known ; the courses of the Dniester, the Bog, 
and the Dnieper, as well as the latitude and soundings of the coast 
near their embouchures, have never been adequately surveyed. 
The only tolerable ehar<|t are preserved by the Kussian Govern* 
ment, but sedulously secreted from the eyes of Europe. It has 
however fallen to the author’s lot, to interfere, in some degree, 
with this part of its political system, by depositing within a 
British Admiralty certain documents, which were a subsequent 
acquisition, made during his residence in Odessa. These ho 
conveyed from that country, at the hazard of his life. They are 
too voluminous for insertion in the work, but may serve to facili- 
tate the navigation of the Russian coast of the Black Sea, if ever 
the welfare of Great Britain should demand the presence of her 
fleet in that part of the world. In making this addition to oiir 
stock of knowledge, for the use of our navy, no ties of confidence, 
or of honour, were broken with a people who have violated every 
engagement with this country. Those documents were entrusted to 
the author by persons fully authorized to concede the information, 
and their injunctions have been sacredly obeyed. 
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CHAPTER L 

PETERSBURG. 

Preliminary ()bservations.~Stat:e of Public AIFairs. — Strange Con- 
duct of the Emperor. — Insolence of the Police. — Extraordinary 
Phenomenon. 

I T has probably happened to others, as to myself, to cast an 
eye of wishful curiosity to\rards the eastern boundaries of 
Europe. Above two thousand j^ears ago they were the 
same as they are now. The Tanais, watering the plains 
of Sarmatia, se])arated the Roxolani and the Jazyges from the 
Hamaxobii and the Alani. In modern geography, the same 
river, altered in its appellation, divides the tribe of Don Cos- 
sacks from that of I’schernomorski, whose territory extends 
from the Sea of Azof to the Kuban. The Greeks, by their 
commerce in the Euxine, derived a slight knowledge of the 
peo|)le who lived on the Palus Maeotis. The wars of Russia 
and Turkey directed our attention sometimes to the inhabi- 
tants of the same country ; but the knowledge of them, both 
among the ancient and moderns, has scarcely exceeded the 
names of tlieir tribes, and their character in war. With their 
domestic habits, the productions of tlieir country, the nature 
of its scenery, the remains of antiquity they possess, we are 
very little ac(]uainted. By referring to ancient history, we 
find that the same want of information prevailed formerly as 
at present. This may be accounted for from the wandering 
disposition of the people, who were seldom for any length of 
time upon the same spot ; and with regard to their successors, 
since the migration of the l^oles to the marshes of the Don, 
and the expulsion of the Kuban Tartars by the Cossacks of 
the Black Sea, their country has been submitted to very little 
examination. It was among these people that the political 
differences of England and Russia drove a willing exile from 
the cities of Petersburg and Moscow, in the last year of the 
eighteenth century. Necessity and inclination were coupled 





together ; and 1 had the double satisfaction of escaping 
the persecution of the enemies of my country, and of explor- 
ing regionsjr which, in the warmest sallies of hope, I had never 
thought it would be my destiny to visit. 

In the course of this journey, through extensive plains which 
have improperly been called deserts, and among a secludea 
people who with as little reason have been deemed savages, I 
had certainly neither the luxuries and dissipation of polished 
cities, nor the opportunities of indolence, to interrupt my at- 
tention to my journal. If, therefore, it fails to interest the 
public, I have no excuse to offer. I present it to them as similar 
as possible to the state in which notes taken on the spot were 
made, containing whatever my feeble abilities were qualified 
to procure for their information and amusement, and adhering, 
as lar as I am conscious, in every representation, strictly to 
the truth. 

After suffering a number of indignities, in common with 
others of my countrymen, during our residence in Petersburg, 
about the middle of March, 1800, matters grew to such ex- 
tremities, that our excellent ambassador. Sir Charles (now 
Lord) Whitworth found it necessary to advise us to go to 
Moscow. A passport had been denied to his courier to pro- 
ceed with despatches to England. In answer to the demand 
made by our minister for an explanation, it was stated to be 
t/ie emperor's pleasure. In consequence of which, Sir Charles 
enclosed the note containing his demand, and the emperor’s 
answer, in a letter to the English government, which he com- 
mitted to the post office with very great doubt of its safety. 

In the meantime, every day brought with it some new 
example of the sovereign’s absurdities and tyranny, which 
seemed to originate in absolute insanity. The sledge of Count 
Eazumoffski was, by the emperor’s order, broken into small 
pieces, while he stood by and directed the work. The horses 
had been found with it in the streets, without their driver. It 
happened to be of a blue colour, and the count’s servants wore 
red liveries — ^upon which a ukase was immediately published, 
prohibiting, throughout the empire of all the Russias, the use 
of blue colour in ornamenting sledges, and red liveries. In 
consequence of this wise decree, our ambassador, and many 
others, were compelled to alter their equipages. 

One evening, being at the theatre in the Hermitage, a 
French piece was performed, in which the story of the English 
powder-plot was introduced. The emperor was observed to 
listen to it with more than usual attention ; and as soon as 
it was concluded, he ordered all the vaults beneath the palace 
to be searched. 

! Coming down the street called the Perspective, he per- 

ceived a uoblemsu^ 'Wb.o wfio taking his walk; and had stopped 
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to look at some workmen who were planting trees by the 
emperor’s order. What are you doing ?” said he. Merely 
seeing the men work,” replied the nobleman. Oh ! is ^at 
your employment ? Take off his pelisse, and give him a spade ! 
There, now work yourself!” 

When enraged, he lost all command of himself, which some- 
times gave rise to very ludicrous scenes. The courtiers knew 
very well when the storm was coming on, by a trick which 
he had in those moments of blowing from his under lip against 
the end of his nose. In one of his furious passions, flourishing 
his cane about, he struck by accident the branch of a large 
glass lustre, and broke it. As soon as he perceived what had 
happened, he attacked the lustre in good earnest, and did not 
give up his work until he had entirely demolished it. 

In the rare intervals of better temper, his good humour was 
betrayed by an uncouth way of swinging his legs and feet 
about in walking. Upon those occasions, he was sure to talk 
with indecency and folly. 

But the instances were few in which the gloom spread over 
a great metropolis by the madness and malevolence of a sus- 
picious tyrant, was enlivened even by his ribaldry. The ac- 
counts of the Spanish Inquisition do not afford more painful 
sensations than Were excited in viewing the state of Russia 
at this time. Hardly a day passed without unjust punish- 
ment. It seemed as if half the nobles in the empire were to 
be sent exiles to Siberia. Those who were able to leave 
Petersburg, went to Moscow. It was in vain they applied 
for permission to leave the country ; the ve^ request might 
incur banishment to the mines. If any family received visi- 
tors in an evening ; if four people were seen walking toge- 
ther ; if any one spoke too loud, or whistled , or sang, or 
looked too inquisitive, and examined any public building with 
too much attention — they were in imminent danger. If they 
stood still in the streets, or frequented any particular walk 
more than another, or walked too fast, or too slow, they were 
liable to be reprimanded and insulted by the police ofilcers. 
Mungo Park was hardly exposed to greater severity of exac- 
tion and of villany among the Moors in Africa, than English- 
men experienced at that time in Russia, and particularly in 
Petersburg. They were compelled to wear a dress regdated 
by the police ; and as every officer had a different notion of 
the mode of observing these regulations, they were constantly 
liable to be interrupted in the streets and public places, and 
treated with impertinence. The dress consisted of a cocked 
hat, or, for want of one, a round hat pinned up with three 
corners ; a long queue ; a single breasted coat and waistcoat ; 
knee buckles instead of strings; and buckles on the shoes. 
Orders were given to arrest any person seen in pantaloons* A 
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mrvpnt put of Uis sledge, i».ad paned in the 

ibr iisving too thick a neckcloth : and if it had heen top thin, 
he would have inet a similar punishment. After every pre?* 
caution, the dress, when put on, never satisfied; eilter the 
hat was not straight on the head, the hair too short, or the 
coat was not cut square enough. A lady at court wore hei^ 
liair rather lower in her neck than was consistent with the 
decree, and she was ordered into close confinement, to he fed 
on bread and water. A gentleman’s hair fell a little over his 
forehead, while dancing at a ball; a police officer attacked 
him with rudeness and with abuse, and told him, if he did not 
instantly cut his hair he would find a soldier who could shave 
his head». 

When the first appeared conceniing the form of the 
hat, the son of an English merchant, with a view to baffle the 
police, appeared in the streets of Petersburg, having on his 
head an English hunting cap, at sight of which the police 
officers were puzzled. “ It was not a cocked hat,” they said, 
“ neither was it a round hat.” In this embarrassment, they 
reported the affair to the emperor. An ukase was accordingly 
promulgated, and levelled at the hunting-cap ; but not know- 
ing how to desciibe the anomaly, the emperor ordained, that 
no person should appear in public until ih^^iiny on his head 
worn by the nierchanfs son. 

An order against wearing boots with coloured tops was 
most rigorously enforced. The police officers stopix^d a gentle- 
man driving through the streets in a pair of English boots. 
The gentleman exj)ostulatGd, saying that he had no others 
with him and certainly would not cut off the tops of his boots ; 
upon which the officers, each seizing a leg as he sat in his 
drosJcy, fell to work, and drew off his boots, leaving him to go 
bare-footed home. 

If Englishmen ventured to notice any of iliese enormities in 
their letters, which were all opened and n;ad by the police, or 
expressed themselves with energy in praise of tiieir own coun- 
try, iw used a single sentiment or expression offensive or in- 
comprehensible to the police officers or their spies, they were 
liable to be torn in an instant, without any previous notice, 
from their families and friends, thrown into a sledge, and hur- 
ried off* to the frontier, or to Siberia. Many persona were said 
to have been privately murdered, and more were btmished. 
Never was there a system of administration more offensive in 
the eyes of God or man. A veteran officer, who had served 
»fty years in the Russian army, and attained .the rank of 
colonel, was broken without the smallest reason. Above an 
hundred officers met with their discharge, all of them were 


♦ AoDQode in which criminals are punished in Russia, 
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niineqi ; amd njaay others were condemned to sw#er imprif QIJ-' 
meEt or seyerer punishmeut. The cause of all this was said 
to he the emperor’s ill-humour ; and when the cause of that 
i}}»hamour became known, it appeared that his mistress, who 
detested him, had solicited permission to marry an officer, to 
tjrhom she was betrothed. To such excessive cruelty did hla 
rage carry him against the author of an epigram, in which his 
reign had been contrasted with his mother’s, that he ordered 
his tongue to be cut out ; and sent him to one of these remote 
islands, in the Aleoutan tract, on the north-west coast of 
America, which are inhabited by savages.^<« 

Viewing the career of such men, who, like a whirlwind, 
mark their progress through the ages in wliich they live by a 
track of desolation, can we wonder at the stories we read of 
regicides ? There is something,” says Mr. Park, in the 
frown of a tyrant, which rouses the most inward emotions of 
the soul.” In the prospect of dismay, of calamity, and of sor- 
row, mankind might experience in the reign of Paul, I felt an 
inward, and, as the event has proved, a true presentiment of 
hjs apjuoacbing death: and I will freely confess, much as I 
abhor the manner of it, it was 

“ a consummation 
Devoutly to l>c wish’d.” 

The season began to change liefore we left Petersburg. The 
cold became daily less intense ; and the inhabitants were busied 
in moving from the Neva large blocks of ice into their cellars. 
A most interesting and remarkable plienoimmont took place the 
day before our departure: the thermometer of Gclsius stood at 
that time only five d(‘grees beloAV the freezing point, and tliere 
was no wind. Snow, in the most regular and beautiful crys- 
tals, fell gently on our clothes, and on the sledge, as we were 
driving in the streets. All of them jiossessed e?xactly the same 
hgiire, and the same dimensiou. Every particle consisted of a 
wheel or star, with six eipal rays, bounded by circumferences 


*The following is the literal sense of that memorable Epigram. 
It originated in the Emperor Panfs attempting to finish with hrick- 
work the beautiful Church of St. Isaac, which his predecessor 
Catherine had begun in marlle. 

“ or two rt’ipns behold the image : 

AVhose base is mauiilk, and summit niircR !” 

■f The same appearance has been since observed near Cambridge/ 
as numerous witnesses can testify, and precisely under similar me- 
teorological circumstances. The stars were, if possible, even more 
perfect in their forms than at Petersburg. Tins happened Januaij 
Id, at half-past ten a. m. during the year of the publication of this 
Volume. An account of it appeai’cd in the Cambridge Chronicle, 
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of equal diameters : they had all of them the same number of 
rays, branching from a common centre. The size of each of 
these little stars was equal to the circle presented by dividing 
a pea into two equal parts. This appearance continued during 
three hours ; in which time no other snow fell, and there was 
sufficient leisure to examine them with the strictest attention. 

As water, in its crystallization, seems to consist of radii 
diverging from a common centre, by the usual appearances on 
the surface of ice, it might be possible to obtain the theory, 
and to ascertain the laws, from which this stellar structure re- 
Bults. Monge, president of the National Institute of Paris, 
noticed in falling snow, stars with six equal rays, which fell, 
during winter, when the atmosphere was calm. Hauy records 
this, in his observations on the muriate of ammonia. 

The first drosky^ had made its appearance in the streets of 
Petersburg before we left it ; and we began to entertain seri- 
ous apprehensions that the snow would fall, and our sledge 
way to Moscow be destroyed. We had ofttm been told of the 
rapidity with which the warm season makes its appearance in 
this climate, there being hardly any interval of spring, but an 
almost instantaneous transition from winter to summer. The 
frozen provisions of the city, if not consumed by the appointed 
time, which may be generally conjectured to a day, almost in- 
stantly putrify when the frost disappears. 


CHAPTER II. 

FROM PETERSBURG TO MOSCOW. 

Departure from Petersburg. — Manner of Travelling. — Palace of 
Tsarskoselo.— Gardens. — Anecdote of Billing's Expedition to the 
North-west Coast of America. — Ledyard. — Barbarous Decoration 
of the Apartments. — Arrival at Novogorod. — Cathedral. — Ancient 
Greek Paintings. — Manner of imitating them in Russia. — Super- 
stitions of the Greek Church. — Virgin with Three Hands. — Story 
of her Origin. — Russian Bogh. 

We left Petersburg on the 3rd of April, and arrived with great 
expedition at Tsarskoselo. Our carriage had been placed upon 
a traineau, or sledge ; and another sledge which followed us, 
conveyed the wheels. It is worth while to he particular in 


* The drosky is a kind of bench upon four wheels, used in Russia 
as our Hackney-coaches: it contains four or six persons, sitting 
back tin back, thus driven sideways by the coachman, who sits at 
the end W the bench. Tho ycMclo succeeds the sledge, after the 
melting oRtho snow. 
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describing our mode of travelling, that others may derive ad- 
vantage from it. If the journey is confined to countries only 
where a sledge road may be had, the common method used by 
the inhabitants is always the best: but if a passage is to be 
effected with ease and expedition from one climate to another, 
some plan must be determined which may secure the traveller 
from the rigour of the seasons, 'without impeding his progress 
by superfluous incumbrance. For this purpose, the kind of 
carriage called a German batarde is unquestionably the most 
convenient. A delineation is given in the work oi Reichard, 
who also mentions the expense of building them in Vienna, 
where they are made for one-fourth of the money required by 
the London coach makers ; and they answer every purpose of 
travelling, full as well as those made in England. This car- 
riage is nothing more than an English chariot with a dormeuscy 
which advances in front, and which should be made sufficient- 
ly high to furnish a commodious seat for two persons on the 
outside, upon the springs. We made the driver always sit 
upon the trunk in front, but it would be better to provide for 
him a little chair raised for the purpose. The door of the dor- 
meuse within the carriage lets down upon the seat, and it 
contains leather cushions, and a pillow covered with thin lea- 
ther. The carriage has, besides, an imperial, a well, a sword- 
case, which may be converted into a small library, and instead 
of a window behind, a large lamp, so constructed as to throw 
a strong light, without dazzling the eyes of those within. 
Thus provided, a person may travel night and day, fearless of 
want of accommodation, or houses of repose. His carriage is 
his home, which accompanies him every where ; and if he 
chooses to halt, or accidents oblige him to stop in the midst of 
a forest or a desert, he may sleep, eat, drink, read, write, or 
amuse himself with any portable musical instrument, careless 
of the frosts of the north, or the dews, the mosquitoes, and 
vermin, of the south, Over snowy regions, he places his house 
upon a sledge, and, when the snow melts, upon its wheels, 
being always careful, where wheels are used for long journeys 
through hot countries, to soak them in water, whenever he 
stops for the night. 

Setting out from Petersburg for the south of Russia, the 
traveller bids adieu to all thoughts of inns, or even houses 
with the common necessaries of bread and water. He will 
not even find clean straw if he should speculate upon the 
chance of a bed. Every thing he may want must therefore be 
taken with him. A pewter tea-pot will become of more im- 
portance than a chest of plate, and more so than one of sil- 
ver, because it will not be stolen, and may be kept equally 
clean and entire. To this he will add a kettle, a saucepan, 
the top of which may be used for a dish; tea, sugar, and a 
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large ckeese, with several loaves of bread made into rosk#, 
and as ipuch fresh bread as he thinks will keep till he has a 
chance of procuring more. Then, while the frost continues, 
he may carry frozen food, such as game, or tish, which being 
congealed, and as hard as flints, may jolt about among hifl 
kettles in the well of the carriage without any chance of ih- 
jur}^ Wine may be used in a cold country, but nevw in a hot, 
nor even in a temperate climate, while upon the road. In hot 
countries, if a cask of good vinegar can be procured, the tra- 
veller will often bless the means by which it was obtained. 
When, with a parched tongue, a dry and feverish skin, they 
bring him bad or good water to assuage his burning thirst, the 
addition of a little vinegar will make the draught delicious. 
Care must he taken not to use it to excess, for it is sometimes 
so tempting a remedy against somiu)lenc;y, that it is hardly 
possible to resist using the vinegar without any adulteration 
of water. 

The palace of Tsarskoselo is twenty-t ;wo versts from Peters- 
burg, and the only object worth notice between that city and 
Novogorod. It is built of brick, i)lastered o\ er. Before the 
edifice is a large court, surrounded by low buildings for the 
kitchens, and other out-houses. 'I'he front of the palace occu- 
pies an extent of nearly eight hundred leet, and it is entirely 
covered, in a most barbarous taste, witii columns and pilas- 
ters, arid cariutides, between the windows, all of which, in 
the true stylo of Dutch gingerbread, are gilded. The whole 
of the huilding is a comjKuind ol‘ what an arclhtect ought to 
avoid, rather than to imitate. Yet so inuch money has been 
spent upon it, and particularly upon the interior, that it cannot 
be passed Mothout notice. It was built by the fhnpress Kliza- 
betb, and was iimch the residence of (’atheriiK; in the latter 
part of her life, when her tavourites, no longer tlie objects of a 
licentious passion, were chosen more as adopted children than 
as lovers. 

In the gardens of this jialace, persons who wislied to gain 
an audience of the empress used to place themselves when she 
descended for lier daily walk. A complaint from which she 
suflered in her legs, made her introduce the very expensive al- 
teration of converting the staircase of the l lennitage at Peters- 
burg into an inclined plane, whicli otlered a more coinmodioTis 
and more easy desi'ent:. A similar alteration was introduced 
at Tsarskoselo, Avhich condiieted her from tlie apartments of 
the palace into the g^arden. It was in one of those walks, as 
Professor Pallas afterwards informed me, that (’ommodore 
Billings obtained, by a stratagem, her final order for his expe- 
dition to the north-west coast of America. Bezborodko, the 
minister, although he had received the empress’s order, put 
him off from time to time, not choosing to advance the money 
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rtqilisite for the different preparations, and Billings began to 
fear the plan would never be put in execution. In the midst 
of hi» despondency, Professor Pallas undertook to make the 
matter known to the empress, and advised Commodore Billings 
to accompany him to Tsarskoselo. As soon as they arrived, 
Pallas conducted him to a part of the garden which he knew 
the empress would frequent at her usual hour, and placing 
themselves in one of the walks, they had not waited long 
before she made her appearance. With her usual affability, 
she entered into conversation with Professor Pallas ; and after 
inquiries respecting his health, asked the name of the young 
officer his companion. The professor informed her, and added, 

He is the person whom your Majesty was pleased to appoint, 
in consequence of my recommendation, to tlio command of the 
expedition destined for the north west-coast of America.” 

And what,” said the empress, “ has delayed his departure?” 

He waits at this moment your majesty’s orders,” replied the 
professor. At tliis the empress, without any reply, and evi- 
dently somewhat ruffled, (jiiickened her pace towards the 
palace. The next morning the nec^essary supplies came from 
the minister, with orders that lie sliould set out immediEitely. 

That the expedition might have been confided to better 
hands, the public have been since informed by the Secretary 
Sauer ^ This Professor Fallas lamented to have discovered 
when it was too late. But the loss sustained by any incapa- 
city in the persons employed to conduct that expedition, is 
riot equal to that which the public suffered by the sudden re- 
call of the unfortunate Ledyard, which, it is said, would never 
have hajipened, but through tlie jealousy of' his own country- 
men, whom he chanced to encounter as he was upon the point 
of quitting tlie eastern contineut of America, and who caused 
the information to be sent to Jhitersburg wliich occasioned the 
order for his arrest. 

The gardens of Tsarskoselo are laid out in the English taste, 
and therefore the only nov elty belonging to them is their situa- 
tion, so far removed from the nation whose ideas they pretend 
to represent. 

The interior of the building presents a number of spacious 
and gaudy rooms, fitted up in a style combining a mixture of 
barbarity and magnificence whidi wdll hardly be credited. 
The walls of one of the rooms are entirely covered with fine 
pictures, by the best of the Flemish, and by otlier masters. 
They are fitted together, without frames, so as to cover on 
each side the whole of the wall, without the smallest attention 


* See Account of an Expedition to the N orthern Parts of Russia, 
by Martin Sauer, Secretary to the Expedition. 4to. 
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to disposition or general effect. But to consummate tiie Van- 
dalism of those who directed the work, when they found a 
place they could not conveniently fill, the pictures were cut, 
in order to adapt them to the accidental spaces left vacant. 
The soldiers of Mummius, at the sacking of Corinth, would 
have been puzzled to contrive more ingenious destruction of 
the fine arts. Some of Ostade’s best works were among the 
number of those thus ruined. I was also assured by authority 
I shall not venture to name, that a profusion of pictures of the 
Flemish school were then lying in a cellar of the palace. But 
the most extraordinary apartment, and that which usually at- 
tracts the notice of strangers more than any other, is a room, 
about thirty feet square, entirely covered on all sides, from top 
to bottom, with amber — a lamentable waste of innumerable 
epecimens of a substance which could noAvhere have been so 
ill employed. The effect ])roduces neither beauty nor magni- 
ficence. It would have been better employed even in orna- 
menting the heads of Turkish pipes — a custom which consumes 
the grcatest quantity of this beautiful mineral. The appear- 
ance made by it op the walls is dull and heavy. It was a pre- 
sent from the King of Prussia. In an apartment prepared for 
Prince Potemkin, the floor was covered with different sorts of 
exotic wood interlaid, the expense of which amounted to one 
hundred roubles for every sijuared archiiie. A profusion of 
gilding appears in many of the other rooms. The ball room 
is 140 feet long, by 52 feet wide, and two stories high. The 
walls and pilasters of another apartment were ornamented 
with the lapis lazuli, as well as the tables it contained. The 
Cabinet of Mirrors is a small room lined with large pier glas- 
ses, looking upon a terrace, near which is a covered gallery 
above 2(50 feet long. There are various statues about the house 
and gardens, in marble and in bronze, all without merit. The 
chapel is entirely of gilded wood, and very richly ornamented.^it 

A small flower garden leads to the bath, which is ornament- 
ed with jasper, agates, and statues and columes of marble. 
The grotto is also adorned in the same way, with a number of 
beautiful products of the mineral kingdom, wrought into 
columns, busts, bass reliefs, vases, &c. ; among others, a vase 
composed of the precious stones of Siberia. From this grotto 
is seen a lake, on which appears the rostral column of Orlof, 
which the empress erected in honour of the naval victory he, 
obtained over the Turks at Tchesme. 

After we left Tsarskoselo, the snow diminished very fast 
and our fears of reaching Moscow on sledges increased. 


The carriage-road from Petersburg to Moscow y a distance of near- 
ly 6000 miles, consists, in the summer season, of trunks ot trees 
laid across. In consequence of the jolting on these occasions, it la 
thoE ono Pf the moat pamiul and tedious jourucya in Hurope. 
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But during the night, and part of the morning of the 4th of 
April, it fell in such abundance, that all trace of the roads dis- 
appeared, and we lost our way once or twice before we ar- 
nved at 


NOVOGOROD. 

The place was half-buried in snow, but we managed to get 
to the cathedral, curious to see the collection of pictures, 
idols of the Greek church, which that ancient building con- 
tains ; and which, with many others, dispersed in the cities 
and towns of Russia, were introduced long before the art of 
painting was practised in Italy. The knowledge of this cir- 
cumstance led me to hope that I should make some very cu- 
rious acquisitions in the country : and upon my first arrival 
from the Swedish frontier, I had given a few pounds to a 
Russian officer for his god, which consisted of an oval plate of 
copper, on which the figure of a warrior was beautifully paint- 
ed on a gold ground. This warrior proved afterwards to be 
St. Alexander Nevski ; and as I advanced through the country 
to Petersburg, there was hardly a hut, or a post-house, that 
did not contain one or more paintings upon small pannels of 
wood ; the figures of which were represented, after the man- 
ner of the earliest specimens of art, upon a gold ground, and 
sometimes protected in front by a silver coat of mail, which 
left only the faces and hands of the images visible. A small 
attention to the history and character of the Russians will 
explain the cause. 

When the religion of the Greek church was first introduced 
into Russia, its propagators, prohibited by the second com- 
mandment from the worsliip of carved images, brought with 
them the pictures of the Saints, of the Virgin, and the Mes- 
siah. The earliest churches in the Holy Land had paintings 
of this kind, which the first Christians worshipped ; as may 
be proved by the remains of them at this time in that coun- 
try. To protect those holy symbols of the new faith from the 
rude but zealous fingers and lips of its votaries, in a country 
where the arts of multiplying them in imitation were then un- 
known, they were covered with plates of the most precious 
metals, which left the features alone visible. As soon as the 
messenger of the gospel died, they became themselves saints, 
and were worshipped by their followers. The pictures they 
had brought were then suspended in the churches, and re- 
garded as the most precious relics. Many of them now pre- 
served in Russia, are considered as having the power of work- 
ing miracles. It would then necessarily follow, that with 
new preachers, new pictures would be required. The Rus- 
sians, characterized at this day by a talent of imitation, 
though without a spark of inventive genius, followed, not 
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only the style of the origrinal painting, hut the manner of lay- 
ing it on, and the materials on which it was placed. Thus we 
find, at the end of the eighteenth century, a Russian peasant 
placing before his Bo_g[h a picture, purchased in the markets of 
Moscow and Petersburg, exactly similar to those brought 
from Greece during the tenth; the same stifl* representation' of 
figures wliicli the (Greeks themselves seem to have origin- 
ally copied from works in mosaic, the same mode of mixing 
and laying on the colours, on a plain gold surface, the 
name custom of painting upon wood, and the same expen- 
sive covering of a silver coat of mail ; when, from the 
multitude and cheapness of such pictures, the precaution at 
first used to preserve them is no longer necessary. In other 
instances of their religion, the copy of sacred relics seems to 
the Russians UvS much an object of worship as the original. 
This will appear bv the description of Moscow, in the neigh- 
hourhood of which city a building ei-ected at a prodigious ex- 
pense, in imitation of the Church of tlie Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem; having exactly the same form, and containing a 
faithful representation of the same absurdities. 

The Cathedral of Novogorod, dedicated to St. Sophia, in 
imitation of the name given to tlie inagniticc'nt edifice erect- 
ed by Justinian at Constantinople, was built in the eleventh 
century. Many oi‘ the pictures setuns to have been there from 
the time in which the church was was linished, and doubtless 
were some of them painted long before its consecration, if 
they were not brought into the country with tlie introduction 
of Christianity. At any rate, we may consider them as hav- 
ing originated from the source whence Italy derived a know- 
ledge of that art, though prior to its appearance in that country. 
Little can be said of tlie merit of any of them, 'liiey are more 
remarkable for singularity than beauty. In the dome of a 
sort of ante-chapel, as you enter, are seen the representations 
of monsters with many heads : and such a strange assemblage 
of imaginary beings, that it might be sujiposed a pagan ra ther 
than a Christian temple. The difterent rejiresentations of the 
Virgin throughout Russia, will show to what a pitch of ab- 
surdity superstition has been carried. I believe most of them 
are found in all their principal churches, and their worship 
forms a conspicuous feature in tlie manners of the Russians ; 
but though they are all ol)ject.s of adoration, tliey have each of 
them particular places, in which as tutelary deities tliey obtain 
more peculiar reverence ; and sometimes small chapels and 
churches, dedicated particularly to some of them individually. 
These are, principally the Virgin of Vladimir ; the Virgin with 
the Bleeding cheek ; and — spectatimi adnmdj risum tineatu f 
picture to the church of the convent of the New Jerusalem, 
—■the Virgin with Three hands ! The authorfl of the Univer- 
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sal History appropriate this last I believe it to have been 
originally painted as a barbarous representation, or symbol, 
of the Trinity ; and therefore it more applies to another convent 
in the neighbourhood of Moscow. The following story has, 
however, been circulated concerning its history. 

‘•An artist, being employed on a j)icture of the Virgin and 
Child, found one day, that instead of two hands which he had 
given to the Virgin, a third had been added during his ab- 
sence from his work. Supposing some person had been play- 
ing a trick with him, he rubbed out the third hand, and, hav- 
ing tinished the picture, carefully locked the door of his apart- 
ment. To his great surprise, he found the next day the 
extraordinary addition of a third hand in his picture, as be- 
fore. He now began to be alarmed ; but still concluding it 
possible that some person had gained access to his room, he 
once more rubbed out the supertluous hand, and not only locked 
the door, but barricaded the windows. The next day, ap- 
proaching liis ehaboratory, he found the door and windows 
last as he had left them ; but to his utter dismay and astonish- 
ment, as he went in, there appeared the samt‘ remarkable al- 
teration in his picture, the Virgin ajjpearing with three hands 
regularly disposed about the child. In extreme trei)idation, lie 
began to cross hims(‘lf, and proi;eeded once more to alter the 
picture ; when the \' irgm herstdf appeared in person, and bade 
him forbear, as it was her pleasure to be so represented. 

Many of those absurd representations are said to be the 
work ot angels. In the Greek church they followed the idols 
of Paganism, and have continued to maintain their place. 
They are one of tlie first and most curious sights which attract 
a traveller’s notice ; for it is not only in their churches that 
such paintings are jireserved, every room throughout the em- 
pire has a picture of this nature, large or small, called the 
Bogii, or God, stuck up in one corner ; to which every per- 
son, who enters oilers adoration, before any salutation is made 
to the master or mistress of the house ; and tins adoration 
consists in a (luick motion of the riglit hand in crossing, the 
head bowing all the time in a manner so rapid and ludicrous, 
that it reminds me of one of those Chinese mandarin images 
seen upon the chimney pieces of old-houses, which, when set 
a-going, continue nodding, for the amusement of old women 
and children. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

NOVOGOKOD* 

Ancient History ofNovogorod. — First Churches in Rtissia. — PrU-* 
copius. — Evagrius. — Baptism of Olj^, afterwards Helena. — Arnw 
of Novogorod. — Ceremony of Crossing. — General picture of thia 
Route. — Heights of Valday. — Costume. — Tumuli. — J edrova.— Bo* 
mestic manners of the Peasants. — Servile State of the Empire. — 
Vyshney Y oloshok. — Torshok. — Tver. — Milanese V agrants. — Yol* 
ga. — TumulL — Klin. — Petrovsky. — Arrival at Moscow. — Police. 
— Accommodations. 

The melancholy ideas excited by the present appearance of 
Novogorod, have been felt by all travellers. Who has- not 
heard the ancient saying, which went forth in the days of its 
greatness Noinade Sclavonians were its founders, about the 
time the Saxons, invited by Vortigem, fir.st came into Britain. 
Four centuries after, a motley tribe, collected from the origi- 
nal inhabitants of all the watery and sandy plains around the 
Finland Gulf, made it their metropolis. Near a thousand 
years have passed away since Kuric, the Norman, gathering 
them together at the mouth of the Volcliova, laid the Ibunda- 
tion of an empire destined to extend over the vast territories 
of all the Russias : then ascending the river, to the spot where 
its rapid current rushes from the Ilmen to the Ladoga Lake, 
he fixed his residence in Novogorod. 

In the midst of those intestine divisions which resulted 
from the division of the empire at the death of Vladimir, who 
divided his estates between his twelve sons, there arose three 
independent princes, and a number of petty confederacies. The 
seat of government was successively removed from Novogo- 
rod to Suzedal, Vladimir, and Moscow. Novogorod adopted 
a mixed government, partly monarchial and partly republican. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century it was distinguished 
by the victories of its Grand Dukes, Alexander Nevsky, over 
the Swedes on the banks of the Neva; and, by its remote 
situation, escaped the ravages of the Tartars in the fourteenth. 
In the fifteenth, it submitted to the yoke of Ivan I., whose 
successor, Ivan II., in the sixteenth, ravaged and desolated 
the place, carrying away the Palladium of the city, the fa- 
mous bell, which the inhabitants had dignified with the ap- 
pelation of eternal But its ruin was not fully accomplished 
until the building of Petersburg, when all the commerce of 
the Baltic was transferred to that capital. 


* Quis WMm BlO0, sx Magkah Notooorpum T 
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Bodies, miraciilously preserved, or rather mtimmied, of 
saints who were mortal ages ago, are shewn in the cathedral 
of St. Sophia. This edifice has been described as One of the 
most ancient in the country. The first Russian churches were 
certainly of wood, and their date is not easily ascertained. 
Christianity was preached to the inhabitants of the Don so 
early as the time of Justinian. That emperor was zealous in 
building churches among remote and barbarous people. Ac- 
cording to Procopius, he caused a church to be erected among 
the Abasgi, in honour of the Theotocos^ and constituted priests 
among them. The same author also relates, that the inhabi- 
tants of Tanais earnestly intreated him to send a bishop 
among them, which was accordingly done. But by Tanait is 
said to be intended that stream wliich runs out of the Maeotis 
into the Euxine — that is to say, the Cimmerian Bosphorus, or 
Straits of Taman. The arrival of a bishop so invited, and 
under such patronage, might be followed by the establishment 
of a church ; and it is probable, from existing documents, as 
well as the traditions of the people, that this really happened, 
either on the Asiatic or European side of those Straits, about 
that time. The jurisdiction of the province, afterwards an- 
nexed to the crown of Russia, by Svetoslay I., father of Vladi- 
mir the great, included the Isle of Taman, and the Peninsula 
of Kertchi. In those districts, therefore, we might be allowed 
to place the first tabernacles of Christian worship, although, 
in the distant period of their introduction, the foundation of 
the Russian empire had scarce been laid. 

It is pleasing to bring scattered portions of history to bear 
upon any one point ; particularly when, by so doing, the ob- 
scurity of some of them may be elucidated. The journey of 
Olga, wife of Igor, son of Rudic to Constantinople, after 
avenging the death of her husband upon Volga, occurred very 
early in the annals of that country. She went,^ says the com- 
piler of the Modern Universal History, ^‘for what reason we 
knoiv noty to Constantinople y Yet when it is related that she 
was baptized there that in consefpmnce of her example, many 


* The Emperor, John ZimisceSf according to some historians, waa 
her godfather upon this occasion. It has been related that he be- 
came enamoured of the Scythian IMncess, and proposed marriage ; 
which was refused. The old lady, notwithstanding, was at that 
time in her sixty-sixth year; lor she died at the age of eighty, which 
happened fourteen years after her baptism. Collateral annalB, by 
discordant chronology, seem to prove that the whole story, about 
the eastern Emperor’s amorous propensities, is founded in error 
and absurdity. Zimisces was not crowned until Christmas day A.D, 
969. Ten years before this period, Helena (which was the name 
borne by Qlgo, after baptism) had sent ambassadors to 0(Ao, Empe- 
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of her subjects became converts to Christianty — that the Eus* 
sians, to this day, rank her among their saints, and annually 
commemorate her festival— the cause of her journey will hardly 
admit a doubt. The result of it proves incontestibly the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and the establishment of churches in 
Bussia, at an earlier period than is generally admitted — ^name- 
ly, the baptism of Valdimir (a.d. 991 .) 

The reader is re(|uegted to pardon any prolixity in the in- 
vestigation of this subject. It is materially connected with the 
history of the fine arts ; for with Christianity, the art of paint- 
ing was introduced into Russia. Some of the most chosen 
idols of their churches are those curious Grecian pictures, which 
the first Gospel missionaries brought with them from Constanti- 
nople. Tlieir inscriptions often exhibit the Greek characters 
of those times, and they offer most interesting examples of the 
art, many centuries before it became known to the enlightened 
nations of Europe. Nor was the art of painting alone intro- 
duced with Christianity into Russia. All they knew of letters, 
or of any useful or liberal art, for many centuries afterwards, 
was derived from the same source. The inhabitants of the 
South Sea islands can hardly be more savage than were the 
Bussians, when the Gospel was first preached to them. The 
full aecomplislimeiit of this great event certainly did not take 
place till Vladimir became converted. It was a condition of 
fiis marriage with the sister of the Greek emperor ; and is said, 
that no less than 20,009 of his subjects were christened on 
the same day. The change efiected by this iiK'asure was no- 
thing less than a complete revolution in manners and in morals 
Viadimir led the way by his example. The Pagan idols, and 
800 concubines, were dismissed together, and the twelve sons, 
which his six wives had borne liim, were baptized ; churches 
and monasteries drew around them towns and villages, and 
civilization seemed to dawn upon the plains and the forests of 
Scythia. A memorial of the blessed efiects of Christianity, 
among a people who were scarce removed from the brute cre- 
ation, seems preserved even in the arms of the government of 
Novogorod, the district in which it was first established ; and 
the ludicrous manner in which it is typified, isconsivstent with 
the barbarity of the people. Two bears, sup] )or tors, are repre- 
sented at an altar upon the ice, with crucifixes crossed before 
the Bogh, on which is placed a candelabriurn with a triple lus- 
tre emblem of the Trinity. 

The fortress of Novogorod is large, but of wretched appear- 
ance. It was constructed after the plan of the Kremlin at Mos- 
cow, towards the end of the fifteenth century, and contains 


ror of the West, desiring missionaries to teach her people. A mis* 
«ion was conseijuently undertaken jby Acklhrt, bishop of 

in Mnsm, A.l5, 9(J2. 
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tlie cathedral. Upon the bridge leading to this fortress from 
the towHj is a small chapel, where every peasant who passes 
either deposits his candle or his penny. Before this place which 
is filled with old pictures of the kind I have described, and 
which a stranger might really mistake for a picture-stall, de- 
votees, during the wliole day, may be seen bowing and cross- 
ing themselves. A Russian hardly commits an action without 
this previous ceremony. If he is to serve as coachman, and 
drive your carriage, his crossing occupies two minutes before 
he is mounted. When he descends, the same motion is repeat- 
ed. If a church is in view, you see him at work with his head 
and hand, as if seized with 8t Vitus’s dance. If he makes an 
earnest protestation, or enters a room, or goes out, you are en- 
tertained with the same manual and capital exercise.^ When 
beggars return their thanks for alms, the operation lasts a 
longer time, and then between the crossing, by way of inter- 
lude, they generally touch their forehead to the earth. 

The snow increased very fast on our way from Novogorod 
to Tver, but afterwards we had barely sufficient for the sledges 
and in some places the earth was bare. The traveller will be 
more interested in this information than the readers at home, 
and he will of course compare the observation with the date of 
the journey ( April Gth, 7th, and 8th,) as the weather in Russia 
is not subject to those irregular vicissitudes experienced in 
England. It may generally be ascertained by the calendar. 

I do not know Avhat tirst gave rise to a notion very preva- 
lent, that the road from Petersburg to Moscow is a straight 
line through forests, except that it was the intention of Peter 
the Great to have it so made. The country is generally open, 
a wild and fearful prospect of hopeless sterility, where the fir 
and the dwarf birch, which cover even Arctic regions, scarce- 
ly find existence. The soil is for the most part sandy, and ap- 
parently of a nature to set agriculture at defiance. Towards 
the latter part of the journey, corn-fields appeared, of con- 
siderable extent. Wliat the summer road may be, I am un- 
able to say, but our progress wuis as devious as possible. In 
all tlie province or district of Valdai, the soil is hilly, not to 
say mountainou s ; so tliatwdia twith the undulations of the road 
itself, from.the heaps of drifted snow, and the rising and sinking 

*It was a common practice among the early Christians, towards the 
eBd of the second century, lertulliany who flourished A.D. 192, 
thus mentions it : — Ad omnem progressum atque promotum, 
ad omnem aditum et exitum, ad vestitum, ad calceatum, ad lavacra, 
et mensas, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedilia, quaicunque nos com 
versatio exercet, frontem crucis signaculo terimus.” 

TcrtulUaidf de Coron, Mil. cap. 3. 
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of the country, onr motion resembled that of a vessel rolling 
in an Atlantic calm. My good friend. Professor Pallas, expe- 
rienced as rough a journey along this route a few years before. 
He mentions the delay, and even the dangers to which he was 
exposed in the heights of Valdai. So precisely similar were the 
circumstances of the seasons, that in both cases the snow 
failed in the moment of our arrival in Moscow. 

The female peasants of the Valdai have a costume which 
resembles one in Switzerland. It consists of a shift with full 
sleeves, and a short petticoat with coloured stockings. Over 
this, in winter, they wear a pelisse of lamb’s wool, as white 
as the snow around them, lined with cloth, and adorned with 
gold buttons and lace. The hair of unmarried women, as in 
most parts of Russia, is braided, and hangs to a great length 
down their backs. Over their heads they wear a handkerchief 
of coloured silk. When married, the hair is trussed up, and 
this constitutes the outward mark of a virgin or a matron. — • 
Generally speaking, the traveller may pass over a vast extent 
of territory, without noticing any change in the costume. — 
How very different is the case in Italy, where the mere pas- 
sage of a bridge, in the same city, as at Naples, leads to a dif- 
ferent mode of dress. The male peasants of Russia are uni- 
versally habited in winter in a jacket made of a sheep’s hide, 
with the wool inwards, a square-crowned red cap, with a cir- 
cular edge of black wool round the rim, which is very becom- 
ing, and appears shadowing the eyes. These, with a long 
black beard, sandals made of the bark of the birch tree, and 
legs bandaged in woollen, complete the dress. 

Conical mounds of earth, or tumuli, occur very frequently 
on this road. The most remarkable may be observed on the' 
stage between Yezolbisky and Valdai, on both sides of the 
road, but chiefly on the left, and they continue to appear from 
the latter place to Jedrova. They are common all over the 
Russian empire: and, indeed it may be asked, where the coun- 
try is, in which such se])ulchral hillocks do not appear. 

We had been iiestered the whole way from Petersburg by a 
bell, which the drivers carried, suspended to a belt, but were 
not aware that it passed as a mark of privilege until we came 
to Jedrova. Here we saw a poor fellow cudgelled by a police 
officer, because he had presumed to carry a bell without a 
poderosmiy^ which is the title of such a distinction. 

The whole journey from Petersburg to Moscow offers nothing 


* The Imperial order for horses. Those who travel with post- 
horses carry a bell. It serves, as the horn in Germany, to give no- 
tice to persons on the road to turn out of the way •, puch horses be- 
ing in the service of the Crown. 
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that will strike a traveller more than the town or village of 
Jedrova. It consists of one street, as broad as Piccadilly, 
formed by the gable ends of wooden huts, whose roofs project 
far over their bases, and terminated by its church, A window 
in such places is a mark of distinction, and seldom noticed. — 
The houses in general have only small holes, through which as 
you drive by, you see a head stuck, as in a pillory. 

Upon some of the women I observed such stockings as the 
Tyrolese wear, covering only the lower part of the leg, about 
the ancle, with a sort of cylinder, formed of spiral hoops of 
wood. 

The forests, for the most part, consist of poor stunted trees, 
and the road in summer is described as the most abominable 
that can be passed. It is then formed by whole trunks of 
trees, laid across, parallel to each other, which occasion such 
violent jolting, as the wheels move from one to the other, that 
it cannot be borne without beds being placed for the traveller 
to sit or lie upon. 

We had a very interesting peep into the manners of the 
peasantry, for which we were indebted to the breaking of our 
sledge at Poschol. The woman of the house was preparing a 
dinner for her family, who were gone to church. It consisted 
of soup only. Presently her husband, a boor, came in, at- 
tended by his daughters, with some small loaves of white 
bread, not larger than a pigeon’s egg, which I suppose the 
priest had consecrated, for they placed them with great care 
before the Bogh. Then the bowing and crossing began, and 
they went to dinner, all eating out of the same bowl, — 
Dinner ended, they went regularly to bed, as if to pass the 
night there, crossing and bowing as before. Having slept 
about an hour, one of the young women, according to an eti- 
quette constantly observed, called her father, and presented 
him with a pot of vinegar, or the Russian beverage. — 

The man then rose, and a complete fit of crossing and bowing 
seemed to seize him, with interludes so inexpressibly charac- 
teristic and ludicrous, that it was very difficult to preserve 
gravity. The pauses of scratching and grunting, with all the 
attendant circumstances of ventriloquism and eructation — 
the apostrophes to his wife, to himself, and to his god — were 
such as a drunken Bamaby might have put into Latin, but 
need not be expressed in English. 

The picture of Russian manners varies little with reference 
to the prince or the peasant. The first nobleman in the em- 
pire, when dismissed by his sovereign from attendance upon 
his person, or withdrawing to his estate, in consequence of 
dissipation and debt, betakes himself to a mode of life little 
superior to that of brutes. You will then find him throughout 
the day, with his neck bare, his be‘ard lengthened, his body 
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wrapped in a sheep’s hide, eating raw turnips and drinking 
quasB, sleeping one half of the day, and growling at his wife 
and family the other. The same feelings, the same wants and 
wishes, and gratitications, then characterise the nobleman and 
the peasant ; and the same system of tyranny, which extends 
from the throne downwards, through all the bearings and 
ramifications of society, even to the cottage of the lowest 
boor, has entirely extinguished every spark of liberality in the 
breasts of a people who are all slaves. They are all, high and 
low, rich and poor, alike servile to superiors ; liaughty and 
cruel to dependents ; ignorant, superstitious, cunning, brutal, 
barbarous, dirty, mean. The emperor canes the first of his 
grandees;^ princes and nobles cane their slaves; and the 
slaves their wives and daughters. Ere the sun dawns in Russia 
flagellation begins; and throughout its vast emjhre cudgels 
are going in every department of its immense population from 
morning until night. 

How forcibly opposed to these characteristics are the man- 
ners of the Swedes ! In the pleasing recollection of the honesty, 
the benevolence, the bravery, and all the manly virtues that 
adorn the breasts of the inhabitants of Sweden, the contrast 
is, indeed, painfully striking. When I reflect on the long track 
over which 1 have passed,- and the many examples of human 
excellence which it has been my lot to witness, 1 almost repent 
that I have begun witli the journey among the Russians ; lest, 
from the statements that 1 have been com])elied to make, it 
should be supposed that I have been actuated by other motives 
than a love of truth. 

Vyshnei Voloshokis a place of considerable importance, re- 
markable for the extensive canals on which the great inland 
navigation of Russia is carried on. A junction has been formed 
between T vert/a and the Msta, uniting by a navigable cliannel 
of at least 5000 versts, the Casj)ian with the Baltic Sea. I 
suspect that there is not in the world an example of inland 
navigation so extensive, obtained by artificial means, and with 
so little labour, for the Volga is navigable almost to its source, 
and three versts, at the utmost, is all that has been cut through 
in forming the canal. The merchandise of Astracaii, andotlier 
parts of the south of Russia, are brought to this place. Above 


■*An officer chastised by the Emperor Paul, upon the Parade at 
Petersburg, retired to his apartment, and shot himself. By this it 
should appear, that such ignominy from the hand of an emperor is 
not common. Peter the Great, however, used to take his Boyars 
by the beard ; and all Petersburg knows that Potemkin once boxed 
the ears of a prince who presumed to applaud one of his jokes by 
clapping the hands ; “ WhatJ* said he, ** miscr$antf do you take tMfor 
a stage^^layer f’ 
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4000 vessels pass the canal annually. The town, or village, as 
it is called, is full of buildings and 8 ho^) 3 . It is spacious, and 
wears a stately, thriving appearance, lorming a striking con- 
trast with the miserable places on tlie road. 

, At the different stations which occur in the route from Pe- 
tersburg to Moscow, are buildings a})propriated to tlie em- 
peror’s use as he passi^s. 'Phis rarely happens above once in a 
reign. As there is hardly an instance of accommodation for 
travellers, no harm would happen to tlie buildings if they were 
used for that purpose ; neither would the national character 
suffer by its liospitality. 01* course, I sjieak of what may be 
done in better times ; for wlien we traversed the country, 
kindness to a stranger, and especially to an Englishman, was 
a crime of the first magnitude, and might ju’ove the means of 
a journey to Siberia. It is but justice to nuike this apology for 
the misconduct of those under the immediate eye of govern- 
ment : at the same time, it must be confessed that they made 
the best use of an opportunity which encouraged them to ex- 
action, plunder, and ojipression. 

From A^yslmei A^oloshok we came to Torshok, seventy-one 
versts distant, remarkable for a spring, which is superstitiously 
venerated, and brings pilgrims from all parts. It has no less 
tliaii twenty churcdies, some of which are built of stone, and 
is a tliriving town. 

At Tver, sixty-three versts further, there is a decent iim. A 
sliop is also annexed to it, as it often hajipens in the northern 
countries of Europe, ff'his shop is kept by Italians, natives of 
the Milanese territory, a A agrant tribe^wliose industry and 
enterprise carry them from the Lake of Cxmio, to the remotest 
regions of tlie earth. I have seen them in all countries, and 
even in Lapland, (ituierally they carry a large basket, covered 
by an oil skin, containing cheap coloured prints, mirrors, ther- 
mometers, and baronieters. Tlu'v are always men of inge- 
nuity, of uncommon perse verenco, industry, and, I may add, of 
honesty. Liv'ingwith the most s(‘rupulous economy, they col- 
lect, after many years of wandering, their hard earnings, with 
which they return to settle in the land of their fathers, and to 
send out an ollspriiig as vagrant as themselves. 

At Tver we beheld the Volga, and not without considerable 
interest ; for though bound in thick-ribbed ice,” and co^^ered 
with snow, the consciousness of its mighty waters, navigable 
almost to its source, rolling through a course of 4000 vei'stsin 
extent, bearing wealtli and plenty, is one of the most pleasing 
reflections. It seems to connect us with the Caspian, and the 
remote tribes of those nations, so little known, who dwell 
ul)on its shores. 

The situation of Tver upon the lofty banks of the Volga is 
very grand. It has a number of stone buildings, and its shops 
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and churches merit particular regard. The junction of the 
Volga and the Tvertza is near the Street of Millions. Pallas 
speaks of the delicious sterlet taken from the Volga, with 
which travellers are regaled in this town, at all seasons of the 
year. 

The journey from Tver to Moscow, in the winter, with “a 
khahitka^k: is performed in fifteen hours. The road is broad, and 
more straight than in the former route to Petersburg. But in 
certain seasons, such as those of melting snow, it is as bad as 
possible. In the second stage from Tver, between the sixth 
and seventh verst from the post-house, on the left hand, ap- 
peared an entire group of those ancient tumuli before men- 
tioned. They are so perfect in their forms, and so remarkably 
situated, that they cannot escape notice. I endeavoured to 
learn of the peasants if they had any traditions concerning 
them. All the informjition they gave me was, that they were 
constructed beyond all memory, and believed to contain bodies 
of men slain in battle. A notion, less reasonable, although 
common to countries widely distant from each other, is, that 
such mounds are the tombs of Tityus, the most ancient of all 
those mentioned in the History of Greece, is described by 
Homer as a mound of earth raised over the spot on which the 
giant fell, warring against the gods. 

Eighty-three versts from Tver we came to a small settle- 
ment between two hills, which is marked in the Russian map 
as a town, and called Klin. It hardly merits such distinc- 
tion. On the right, as we left it, appeared one of those houses 
constructed for the accommodation of the Empress Catherine 
on her journey to th^Crimea. 

The rising towers and spires of Moscow greeted our eyes 
six versts before we reached the city. The country round 
about is flat and open ; and the town, spreading over an im- 
mense district, equals, by its majestic appearance, that of 
Rome when beheld at an equal distance. As we approached 
the barrier of Moscow, we beheld on the left the palace of Pe- 
trovsky, built of brick work. It wears an appearance of 
great magnificence, though the style of the architecture is 
cumbrous and heavy. It was erected for the accommodation 
of the Russian sovereigns during their visits to Moscow : the 
inhabitants of which city pretend that none of them durst take 
up a lodging within its walls, being kept much more in awe of 
their subjects than they are at Petersburg. It is said that the 


* The Ihahitka is the old Scythian waggon. In some parts of 
Tartary the top takes off, and at night becomes a tent. Hence the 
name given by the Russians to the tents of the CalxnUQks Eud 
Hsghai-Tartw j both of which they call 
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Empress Catherine used to call Moscow her haughty little re- 
public. This palace is about four versts from the city. 

Arriving at the barrier, we were some time detained during 
the examination of our passports. This entrance to the city, 
like most of the others, is a gate with two columns, one on 
each side, surmounted by eagles, On the left is the guard- 
house. Within this gate a number of slaves were employed 
removing the mud from the streets, which had been caused by 
the melting of the snow. Peasants with their khabitkas, in 
great numbers, were leaving the town. Into these kibitkas 
the slaves amused themselves by heaping as much of the mud 
as they could throw in, unperceived by the drivers, who sat in 
front. The officer appointed to superintend their labour chanced 
to arrive and detect them in their filthy work, and we hoped 
he would instantly have prohibited such an insult from being 
oflTered to the poor men. His conduct, however, only served 
to aflbrd a trait in the national character. Instead of prevent- 
ing any further attack upon the khabitkas, he seemed enter- 
tained by the ingenuity of the contrivance ; and, to encourage 
the sport, he ordered every jieasant to halt, and to hold his 
horse, while they filled his khabitka with the mud and ordure 
of the streets, covering with it the provisions of the poor pea- 
sants, and whatever else their khabitkas might contain, with 
which they were going peaceably to their wives and families. 
At last, to complete this scandalous oppression, they compelled 
the peasant, as he passed, to sit down in his khabitka, and 
they covered him also with the black and stinking mud. At 
this unexampled instance of cruelty and insult, some of the 
peasants, more spirited than the rest, began to murmur. In- 
stantly, blows, with a heavy cudgel on the head and shoul- 
ders, silenced the ])oor wretches’ complaints. Before this be- 
gan, the two sentinels at the gate had stopped every khabitka, 
as it passed, with a very difierent motive. First, a loud and 
menacing voice seemed to indicate some order of government ; 
but it was quickly silenced, and became a whisper, in conse- 
quence of a small piece of money being slipped into their 
hands by the peasants, when they passed on without further 
notice. If the practice coiitinues, the post of sentinel at a 
Bussian barrier must be more profitable than that of a staff 
officer in the service. I was witness to upwards of fifty ex- 
torted contributions of this nature in the course of half an 
hour, when the plunder ended as has been described. 

A miserable whiskered figure on horseback, I believe in- 
tended for a dragoon, was now appointed to conduct us to 
the commandant’s ; and here the poderosiioi, which we had 
bought of the emperor in Petersburg, together with our pass- 
ports, underwent a second examination. The snow was by 
this time e»tirely melted, and the sledge upou which our car- 
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riage moved was dragged over the stones by six horses, With 
so much difficulty, that at last the drivers gave it up, and de- 
clared the carriage would break, or the horses drop, if we 
compelled them to advance. The dragoon said we must take 
every thing, exactly as we arrived, to the commandant’s, and 
proceed sitting in the carriage. At the same time he threat- 
ened the peasants with a flagellation ; and giving one of them 
a blow over the loins, bade him ^Mialt at his peril.” Another 
effbrt was of course made, and the sledge flew to pieces. It 
was highly amusing to observe the dilemma into which the 
dragoon was now thrown, as it was not probable that either 
his menaces or his blows would again ])ut the carriage in mo- 
tion. A drosky was procured, on which we were ordered to 
sit, and thus jiroceeded to the commandant. From the com- 
mandant we were next ordered to the intendent of the ])olice. 
And all this did not save ns from the visits and insolence of 
two or three idle olBcers, lounging about as spies, who entered 
our apartments, examined every thing we bad, and asked a 
number of frivolous and iinj)ertinent (juestions, with a view to 
extort money. Some of them found their way even into our 
bed-rooms when we were absent, and gave our servant suffi- 
cient employment to prevent them from indulging a strong 
national tendcuicy to pilfer — a. species of larceny wliicb actually 
took place afterwards, coinmitted by persons much their supe- 
riors in rank. 

The accommodation for travellers is beyond description bad, 
both in Petersburg and Moscow. In tlie latter, nothing but 
necessity would render them sufferable. They demand three 
roubles a day for a single room, or kennel, in which an Eng- 
lishman would blush to keep his dogs. The dirt on the floor 
may be removed only witii an iron hoe, or a shovel. These 
places are entirely destitute of beds. They consist of bare 
walls, with two or three old stuffed chairs, ragged, rickety, 
and full of vermin. The walls themselves are still more dis- 
gusting, as the Russians load them w’ith the most abominable 
filth. 

In thus giving the result of impressions made on entering 
this remarkable city I might appeal to some of the first fami- 
lies in the empire for the veracity of my statement ; but such 
a test of their liberality would materially affect their safety. 
I shall, therefore, unreservedly proceed to relate what I have 
seen, in that confidence which a due regard to truth will al- 
ways inspire. Moscow contains much worth notice — much 
that may compensate for the fatigue and privation required in 
going thifcher — for the filthiness of its hotels, the depravity of 
its nobles, and the villany of its police. 
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CHAPTER IV; 

• MOSCOW. 

Peculiarities of Ciimato. — Impressions made on a first Arrival. — ' 
Russian Hotel. — Persian, Kirgisian, and Bucharian Ambassa- 
dors. — Fasts and Festivals. — Ceremonies observed at Easter. — 
Palm Sunday. - Holy Thursday. — Magnificent Ceremony of the 
Resurrection. — Excesses of the Populace. — Presentation of the 
Paschal Eggs. —Ball of the Peasant.^. — Ball of the Nobles. — Cha- 
racteristic Incident of Caprice in Dress. 

Theue is nothing more extraordinary in this eonntry than the 
transition of the seasons. The people of Mosc^ow have no 
spring — winter vanishes^ and summer is! This is not the 
work of a week, nr a day, but of one instant; and the manner 
of it ex(je<Hls behhd*. We eamt' from Petersburg to Moscow in 
sledges. The next day, sno^'^ was gone. On the 8th of April, 
at rnid-day, snow heat in at our carriage windows. On the 
same day, at sunset, arriving in Moscow, we had difficulty in 
being dragged through tlie mud to the coinmandant’s. The 
next morning the stret'ls were dry, the double windows had 
been removc'd froTn the lu)us(‘s, the casements thrown open, 
all the carriages w'ere ii])on wlieels, and the balconies filled 
with spectators. Anotluu' day brought with it twenty-three 
degrees of heat of Celsius, when the thermometer was placed 
in tlie shade at noon. 

AVe arrived at the season of tlie year in whicli this city is 
most intei('sting to strangers. Moscow is in every thing ex- 
traordinary : as well in disappointing ex})ectation as in sur- 
|)assiiig it — in causing wonder and d-*rision, pleasure and re- 
gret. Let me ccmduct the reader back with me again to the 
gate by wliuli A\e entennl, and thence through the streets. 
Niirnerous sjures, glittering with gtdd, amidst burnished 
domes and pamted ])aluces, appear in the midst of an open 
plain, for sever.al vcTsts bt'fore you reach this gate. Having 
passed, you look almut, and wonder what is become of the 
city, or when^ you i\n\ and are ready to ask, once more, 
‘^How far is it to Moscow?” They Avill tell yon This is 
Mos(;ow ?” and you behold nothing but a wide and scattered 
suburb, huts, gardtms, pig sties, brick walls, churches, dung- 
hills, palaces, timber yards, Avarehouses, and a refuse, as it 
were, of materials sufficient to stock an empire with misera- 
ble towns and jniserable villages. One might imagine all the 
states of Eun>})e and Asia had sent a building, by Avay of re- 
H d 
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presentation, to Moscow : and under this impression, the eye 
IS presented with deputies from all countries holding con- 
gress : — timber huts from regions beyond the Arctic : plastered 
palaces from Sweden and Denmark, not whitewashed since 
their arrival : painted walls from the Tyrol: mosques from 
Constantinople : Tartar temjdes from Bucharia : pagodas, pa- 
vilions, and verandahs from China : cabarets from Spain : dun- 
geons, prisons, and public offices from France : architectural 
mins from Rome : terraces and trellisses from Naples : and 
warehouses from Wapping. 

Having heard accounts of its immense population, you wan- 
der through deserted streets. Passing suddenly towards the 
quarter where the shops are situated, you might walk upon 
tne heads of thousands. The daily throng is there so immense, 
that, unable to force a passage through it, or assign any mo- 
tive Jhat might convene such a multitude, you ask the cause, 
and are told that it is always the same. Nor is the costume 
less various than the aspect of the buildings : Greeks, Turks, 
Tartars, Cossacks, Chinese, Muscovites, English, French, Ita- 
lians, Poles, Germans, all parade in the habits of their respec- 
tive countries. 

We were in a Russian inn, a complete epitome of the city 
itself. The next room from ours was filled by ambassadors 
from Persia : in a chamber beyond the Persians, lodged a 
party of Kirgisians — a people yet unknown, and any of whom 
might be exhibited in a cage, as some newly discovered spe- 
cies, They had bald heads, covered by conical embroidered 
caps, and they wore sheep’s hides. Beyond the Kirgisians 
lodged a nidus of Biichariaus, w ild as the asses of Numidia. 
All these were ambassadors from their different districts, ex- 
tremely jealous of each other, who had been to Petersburg, to 
treat of commerce, peace, and war. The doors of all our 
chambers opened into one gloomy passage, so that sometimes 
we all encountered, and formed a curious masquerade. The 
Kirgisians and Bucharians were best at arm’s length : but the 
worthy old Persian, whose name was Orazai, often exchanged 
visits with us. He brought us presents, according to the cus- 
tom of his country, and was much pleased with an English 
pocket-knife we had given him, with which he said he should 
«have his head. At his devotions, he stood silent for an hour 
together, on two small carpets, barefooted, with his face to- 
wards Mecca, holding, as he said, intellectual converse with 
Mahomet. 

Orazai came from Tarky, near Derbent, on the western 
shore of the Caspian. He had with him his nephew, and a 
Cossack interpreter from mount Caucasus. His beard and 
whiskers were long and grey, though his eyebrows were 
black. On his head he wore a large black cap of fine black 
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wool. His dress was a jacket of silk, over which was throwu 
a large loose robe of the same material edged with gold. His 
feet were covered with yellow Morocco slipi)ers, which were 
joined without soles, and fitted like gloves. All his suite 
joined in prayer morning and evening ; but the old man con- 
tinued his devotions long after he had dismissed his attend- 
ants. Their poignards were of such excellent iron, that our 
English swords were absolutely cut by them. Imitations of 
these poignards are sold in Moscow, but of worse materials 
than the swords from England. When they sit, which they 
generally do during the whole day, they have their feet bare. 
Orazai was very desirous that we should visit Persia, and 
taking out a reed, and holding it in his left hand, he began to 
write from light to left, putting down our names, and noting 
the information we gave him of England. Afterwards he 
wrote his name in fair Persian characters, and gave it to me, 
as a memorial by which he might recognize me if ever we met 
in Persia. 

Upon the journey, they both purchased and sold slaves. He 
offered me an Indian negro, who acted as his cook, for 1200 
roubles. An amusing embarrassment took place whenever a 
little dog of mine found his way into the amba ssador’s room, 
in search of me. The Persians immediately drew up their 
feet, and hastily caught up all their clothes, retiring as far 
back as possible upon their couches. They told us, that if a 
dog touches even tlie skirt of their clothing, they are thereby 
defiled, and cannot say their prayers without changing every 
thing, and undergoing complete purification. His slaves some- 
times played the balalaifaij or guitar with two strings. The 
airs were very lively, and not unlike our English hornpipes. 
The ambassador’s nephew obliged us by exliibiting a Persian 
dance, which seemed to consist of keejiing the feet close to- 
gether, scarcely ever lilting them f rom the ground, and moving 
slowly to (juick measure round the room. They drink 
healths as we do, and eat with their liand, like the Arabs, all 
out of one disli, which is generally of boiled rice. If they eat 
meat, it is rarely any other than mutton stewed into a soup. 
The young men used to drink the Ilussian beverage of hydro- 
mel, a kind of mead ; and sometimes, but rarely, smoked. The 
ambassador never used a pipe, which surjuised me, as the 
custom is almost universal in the east. Their kindness to 
their slaves is that of parents to tluhr children ; the old man 
appearing like another Abraham, the common father of all 
bis attendants. The dress of their interpreter, who was of 
the Cossacks of the Volga, though stationed on Mount Cauca- 
sus, in the territories of the Circassians, was very rich. It 
consisted of a jacket of purple cloth lined with silk, and a silk 
waistcoat, both without buttons; a rich shawl round his 
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■waist : very large trousers of scarlet cloth : and a magnilcent 
sabre. 

Ambassadors of other more oriental hordes drove into the 
courtyard of the inn from Petersburg. The emperor had pre- 
aented each of them with a barouche. Never was any thin^ 
more ludicrous than their appearance. Out of respect to the 
sovereign, they had maintained a painful struggle to preserve 
their seat, sitting cross-legged like Turks. The snow having 
melted, they had been jolted in this manner over the trunks of 
trees, which form a timber causeway between Petersburg and 
Moscow, so that, when taken from their fine new carriages, 
they could hardly crawl, and made the most pitiable grimaces 
imaginable. A few days after coming toIMoscow, they ordered 
all the carriages to be sold for Avhatever sum any person would 
offer. 

But it is time to leave our orituital friends and fellow lodg- 
ers, that we may give an account of the ceremonies of Easter, 
during the ])re])arati()ns for which we had the good fortune to 
arrive. The j)eople of Moscow c(‘lebrate the P(ujne, with a 
desrree of pomp and IV'stivity unknown to the rest of Europe. 
The most splendid pageants of Rome do not equal the costli- 
ness and spUnulour of the llussian church. Neither could Ve- 
nic(', in tin* midst id’ lit>r carnival ever rival in debauchery and 
superstition, in licent iousness and parade, what passes during 
this season in Moscow. 

It should first be observi'd, there are no ])eo})l(‘ M'bo observe 
Lent with more scruploiis or e.\c('ssive rigour tlani the Ibissi- 
ans. 'rravelling tlie road from Petersburg to Moscow, if at 
any time, in potu’ cottages when' the peasants appeared starv- 
ing, I ofler(al them a j)art of oiir diniuu*, they would shudder 
at the sight of it, and cast it to the dogs, dashing out of their 
children’s Irands, as an abomination, any haal given to them, 
and removing every particle (hat miglit be left entirely from 
their sight. In drinking tea with a Eossack, he no only re- 
fused to ba\'e rail]: iii Ins cup, Init would not use a spoon that 
had been in the tea. otli'recl him with milk, although wiped 
carefully on a na]d:iu, until it had passed through scalding 
water, dhe same ]Ti^'ation pnnails among the tlie higher 
ranks; hut in proportion as tins rigour has been observed, so 
much more exca's.sjve is the d'\gree of gluttony and relaxation, 
when the important intelligeiicti that “ Uirist is risen,'' has is- 
sued from the nuiuth of the arcbhisho}) During Easter, they 
run into every kind of excess, rolling about drunk the whole 
week, as if rioting, dehauchery, extravagance, gambling, and 
drinking, were as much a religious observance as starving had 
been before, and that the same su)»erstition which kept them 
fasting during Lent, had afterwards instigated them to the 
most beastly excesses. 
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Even their religious customs are perfectly adapted to their 
climate and manners. Nothing can be contrived with more 
ingenious policy to suit the habits of the Eussians. When 
Lent fasting begins, their stock of frozen provisions is either 
exhausted, or unlit for use, and the interval which takes place 
allows sufficient time for procuring, killing, and storing, the 
fresh provisions of the sj)ring. Tlie night before the famous 
ceremony of the Resurrection, all the markets and shops of 
Moscow are seen filled with flesh, butter, eggs, poultry, pigs, 
and every kind of viands. The crowd of purcliasers is im- 
mense. You hardly meet a foot-passenger who has not his 
hands, nay his arms, filled with provisions, or a single drosky 
that is not ready to break down beneath their weight. 

The first ceremony which took place previous to all the 
feasting, was that of the PiKpic Flcnrirs, or Palin-Sunday. On 
the eve of this day, all the inhahitants of INIoscow resort, in 
carriages, on horseback, or on foot, to the Kremlin, for the 
purchase of palin-branclu's, to ])lace before their Boghs, and 
to decorate the s;mred pictures in the streets, or elsewhere. 
It is one of the gayest promenades of the year. The governor, 
attended by the maHre de poUrCy tlie comnuindant, and a train 
of nobility, go in procession, moiinted on line horses. The 
streets are lined with sjiectators, and cavalry are stationed on 
each side to pr(‘serve order. Arriving in the Kremlim, a vast 
assembly, bearing artificial bouquets and boughs, are seen 
moving here and tber(‘, fonning tlu' novel and striking specta- 
cle of a gay mo\’ing forest. The boughs (U)nsist of artificial 
fiowers, with Iruit. Bi'actiful repn^sentations of oranges and 
lemons in Avax ai-e sold for a few roprvhs eacli, and ofier a 
proof of the surprising ingenuity of this people in the arts of 
imitation. Upon this occasion, e\'(‘ry pc'rson wlio visits the 
Kremlin, and would he thought a true Christian, purchases 
one or more of the boughs, called palm-branehes ; and in re- 
turning, the streets an‘ crowded u ith droskies, and all kinds 
of vehicles, filled with devolt'es, holding in their hands one or 
more palm-branches ; holding to the degree of their piety, or 
the number of Boglis in tlieir houses. 

The description often gi\'eii of the splendour of the equi- 
pages in j^loseow but ill agrees with their appearance during 
Lent. A stranger, who arrives with his head full of notions 
of Asiatic {lornp and eastern magnificence, would be surprised 
to find narrow stretds, execrably paved, covered by mud or 
dust: wretched looking lionsos on (‘ach side ; carriages drawn, 
it is true, by six horses, but such cattle! — blind, lame, old, 
out of condition, of all sizes and all colours, connected by 
^.tten ropes and old cords, full of knots and splices ; on the 
leaders and on the box, figures that seem to have escaped from 
the galleys; beliind. a lousy, ragged lackey, or perhaps two, 
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with couEteaances exciting: more pity than derision, and the 
carriage itself like the worst of the night-coaches in London. 
But tMs external wretchedness, as far as it concerns the equi- 
pages of the nobles, admits of some explanation. The fact is, 
that a dirty, tattered livery, a rotten harness, bad horses, and 
a shabby vehicle, constitute one part of the privation of the 
season. C)n Easter Monday the most gaudy but fantastic buf- 
foonery of splendour fills every street in the city. The em- 

E eror, it is true, in his high consideration for the welfare and 
appiness of his subjects, deemed it expedient to adapt the 
appearance to the reality of their wretchedness; and in re- 
straining the excessive extravagance of the people of Moscow, 
evinced more wisdom than the world have given him credit 
for possessing. 

The second grand ceremony of this season takes place on 
Thursday before Easter, at noon, when the archbishop washes 
the feet of the apostles. This we also witnessed. The priests 
appeared in their most gorgeous apparel. Twelve monks, de- 
signed to represent the twelv e apostles, were placed in a. se- 
micircle before the archbishop. Tlie ceremony is j)erformed 
in the cathedral which is crowded witli spectators. The arch- 
bishop performing all and nmcli more than is related of our 
Saviour in the thirteenth chapter of St John, takes off his 
robes, girds up his loins with a towel, and proceeds to wash 
the feet of them all, until he comes to the representative of 
Peter, who rises ; and the same interlocution takes place be- 
tween him and the archbishop which is said to have taken 
place between our Saviour and that apostle. 

The third, and most magnificent ceremony of all, is cele- 
brated two hours after midnight, on the morning of Easter 
Sunday. It is called the ct'rernony of tlie Resurrection, and 
certainly exceeded eveiy thing of the lund ceh^brated at Rome, 
or anywhere else. 1 have not seen so splendid a sight in any 
Eoman Catholic couiihy ; not even that of the Benediction by 
the Pope during the holy wi ek. 

At midnight, tlie great bell of the cathedral tolled. Its vi- 
brations seemed the rolling of distant thunder ; and they were 
instantly accompanied by the noise of all the bells of Moscow, 
Every inhabitant was stirring, and the rattling of carriages in 
the streets was greater than at noonday. The whole city was 
in a blaze ; for lights were seen in all the windows, and innu- 
merable torches in the streets. The tower of the cathedral 
was illuminated from its foundation to its cross. J'he same 
ceremony takes place in all the clmrclies ; and what is truly 
8ur|)rising, considering the number, it is said they are all 
equally crowded. 

We hastened to the catliGdral, which was filled with a pro- 
digious assembly of all ranks and sexes, bearing lighted wax 
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tapers, to be afterwards heaped as vows on the different shrines. 
The walls, ceiling, and every part of this building, is covered 
by the pictures of saints and martyrs. In the moment of our 
arrival the doors were shut; and on the outside appeared Plato, 
the archbishop, preceded by banners and torches, and followed 
by all his train of priests, with crucifixes and censers, who 
were making three times, in procession, the tour of the cathe- 
dral; chaunting with loud voices, and glittering in sumptuous 
vestments covered with gold, silver, and precious stones. The 
snow had not melted so rapidly in the Kremlin as in the streets 
of the city; and this magnificent procession was therefore 
constrained to move upon planks over the deep mud which 
surrounded the cathedral. After completing the third circuit, 
they all halted opposite the great doors, which were shut ; 
and the archbishop, with a censer, scattered incense against 
the doors, and over the priests. Suddenly those doors were 
opened, and the effect was beyond description great. The im- 
mense throng of spectators within, bearing innumerable 
tapers, formed two lines, through whicli the archbishop en- 
tered, advancing with his train to a throne near the centre. 
The profusion of lights in all parts of the cathedral, and, among 
others, of the enormous chandelier which hung from the centre, 
the richness of the dresses, and the vastness of the assembly, 
filled us with astonishment. Having joined the suite of the 
archbishop, we accompanied the procession and passed even to 
the throne, on which the police officers permitted us to stand 
among the [)riests, near an embroidered stool of satin placed 
for the archbishop. The loud chorus, which burst forth at the 
entrance to the church, continued as the procession moved 
towards the throne, and after the archbishop had taken his 
seat ; when my attention was for a moment called off, by see- 
ing one of the Kiissians earnestly crossing himself with his 
right hand, while bis left was employed in picking my com- 
panion’s pocket of his liandkerchief. 

Soon after, the archbislioj) descended, and went all round 
the cathedral , first offering incense to tlie priest, and then to 
the people as he passed along. AVhen he had returned to his 
seat, the priests, two by two, performed the same ceremony, 
beginning with the archbishop, who rose and made obeisance, 
with alighted taper in his hand. From the moment the church 
doors were opened, the spectators had continued bowing their 
heads, and crossing themselves ; insomuch, that some of the 
people seemed really exhausted by the constant motion of the 
head and hands. 

I had BO leisure to examine the dresses and figures of the 
l)rie8fs, which were certainly the most striking I ever saw. 
Their long dark hair, without powder, fell down in ringlets, 
or straight and tlxick, far over their rich robes and shoulders. 
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Their dark thick beards also, entirely covered their breast. 
On the heads of the archbishop and bishops were high caps, 
covered with gems, and adorned by miniature paintings, set in 
jewels, of the Crucifixion, the Virgin, and the Saints. Their 
robes of various-coloured satin were of the most costly em- 
broidery ; and even on these were miniature pictures set with 
precious stones. Such, according to the consecrated legend of 
ancient days, was the appearance of tlie high priests of old, 
Aaron and his sons, holy men, standing by the tabernacle of 
the congregation in fine raiments, tiie workmanship of 

Bezaieel, the sun of IJri, the son of Ilur, of the tribe of 
Judah.” It is said there is a convent in Moscow where the 
women are entirely einjiloyed in working dresses for the priests. 

After two hours had been spmit in 'V arious ceremoiues, the 
archbishop advanced, liolding forth a c-ross, wliich all the 
people crowded to embrace, sipieezing each other nearly to 
suffocation. As soon, however, as tluMr ('agerness had been 
somewhat salisOed, la* n ‘tired to tlu‘ sacristy; wlavre putting 
on a plain jiurple rolie, lie again adiuinced, (‘xelairniiig tlma» 
times, in a very loud \’oic(‘, “ ('Inist is risen. 

The most reinarkabhe part of the soleinnity now followed. 
The archbisho]), descending into the body of tlie churcli, con- 
cluded the wliole ceremony by crawling round the pavement 
on his hands and knees, kissing tlie consecrated ])i(?tures, whe- 
th(^r on the pillars, the walls, tlu‘ altars, or the tombs — the 
priests and ail the people imitating his example. Sepulchres 
were opened, and the mummied bodi(‘s of incorruptible saints 
exhibited, all of which und(‘rweiit the same general kissing. 

Thus Avas Easter proclaimed ; and riot and debauchery’^ in- 
staiitly broke loose. The inn where we lodged becainie a Pan- 
demonium. Eririking, dancing, and singing, continued through 
the night and day. But in the midst of all these excesses, 
quarrels hardly ever took place. Jbe wild, rude riot of a 
Tlussiari pojiuhKHi is full of humanity. Few disputes are heard 
-—no blows are gi\ eu — no li\’es endangered, but by drinking. 
No meetings take place of any kind, without repeating the ex- 
pressions of peace and joy, Christos vosf'rrssP ^ — Christ is 
risen!” to which the answer always is the same, 
istiney xotscressT ' — He is risen indeed !” 

On Easter Monday begins the jiresentation of the Paschal 
eggs; lovers to their mistresses, relatives to each other, ser- 
vants to their mast(*rs, all bring ornamented eggs. Every 

The whole of this pretended search for the lody of Christ, and 
the subsequent shout of Christos rosr.ress C is a repetition of the 
old Heathen ceremony respecting the Finding of Osikis. Plutarch 
defecrihes the same sort of procession and ceremony; adding, “Then 
all that are present ciy out with a loud voice, Osiais is Foonu ’ 
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offering at this season is called a Paschal egg. The meanest 
pauper in the street, presenting an egg, and repeating the 
words Christos vosc7'es$,^* may demand a salute even of the 
empress. All business is laid aside ; the upper ranks are en* 
engaged in visiting, balls, dinners, suppers, masquerades ; 
wmle boors fill the air with their songs, or roll drunk about 
the streets. Servants appear in new and tawdry liveries, and 
carriages in the most sumptuous parade. 

In the midst of this uproar, I made myself as much like a 
Russian as possible, and went in a caftan to one of the public 
balls of the citizens, given in our inn. It was held in a suite 
of several apartments : and a numerous band of music, com- 
posed of violins, wind instruments, and kettle-drums had been 
provided. The master of the inn had also taken care to invite 
a company of gypsies, to entertain tin* company by their 
dancing. A single rouble was demanded as the price of ad- 
mission. All fears of appearing like a foreigner vanished up- 
on entering the principal ball-room : for I Ibund an assembly 
as various in tlaur ap])earance as characters in a mascjuerade. 
On the benches were, scjuatted Tiirk.s, witli their usual gravity 
and indifference, looking on with a solemn vacant stare un- 
moved by shouts of joy or tumultuous songs, by the noise of 
dancing, or the thundering of a pair of kettle drums close to 
their ears. In anotluu' room were a ])arty oi’ Bucharians with 
fiat noses, high cheek-bones, and litle eyes — their heads shav- 
ed, and a small conical caj) on the crown of their skulls — in 
red morocco boots, long trous('rs of blue cloth, with a girdle 
and a poignard. Besides these were Chinese mendumts, Cos- 
sacks, and even (Kalmucks, all of whom ap|)eared as sjiectators. 
In the middle of the room, the Russian boors and tradesmen 
were dancing with prostitutes, while their own wives and 
daughters were walking about. A i)arty of gi])sies were per- 
forming the national dance, called Jiarina, It resembles our 
English hornpipe ; but ne*^er was displayed more ferocious 
licentiousness by voice and gesture. The male dancer ex- 
pressed his savage joy in squeaks, contortions and sudden con- 
vulsive spasms, that seemed to agitate his whole frame — 
standing sometimes still — then howling, whining tenderly, 
or trembling in all his limbs to the music which was very 
animating. The dance, though exceedingly common in Rus- 
sia, they confess to have derivu^d from the gypsies ; and it may 
therefore seem probable that our honq)ipe was introduced by 
the same people. Other gypses were telling fortunes, accord- 
ing to their universal practice, or begging for presents of 
oranges and ice. This extraordinary people, found in all parts of 
Europe, were originally one of the castes of India, driven out 
of their own territory, and distinguished among Indian tribes 
by a name which signifies Thieves. They have a similar ap- 
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pellation among the Fins, and with the same signification. 
They preserve everywhere the same features, manners, and 
customs, and what is more remarkable, almost the same mode 
of dress. 

The extraordinary resemblance of female gypsies to the wo- 
men of India was remarked by our officers and men in Egypt, 
when General Baird arrived with his men to join Lord 
Hutchinson. The sepoys and many of their young women 
with them, were exactly like our gipsies. In their dresa, 
they lavish all their finery upon their head. Their costume in 
Bussia is very difierent from that of the natives ; they wear 
enormous caps, covered with ribbons, and decorated in 
front with a prodigious quantity of silver coins, which form a 
matted mail work over their foreheads. They also wear such 
coins as necklaces, and have the smallest to be met with in the 
Empire for pendants to their ears. The Russians hold them 
in great contempt, never speaking of them without abuse; and 
feel themselves contaminated by their touch, unless it be to 
have their fortune told. They believe gypsies not only have the 
wish but the power, to cheat every one they see, and there- 
fore generally avoid them. Formerly they were much scatter- 
ed over Russia, and paid no tribute : but now they are collected 
and all belong to one nobleman, to whom they pay a certain 
tribute, and rank among the number of his slaves. They ac- 
com})auy their dances by singing, and loud clapping of hands ; 
brealdng forth at intervals, with shrieks and short expressive 
cries, adapted to the sudden movements, gestures, and turns 
of the dance. The male dancers hold in one hand a handker- 
chief, which they wave about, and manage with grace and 
art. The dance, full of the grossest libidinous expression, att d 
most indecent posture, is in other respects graceful. Nothing 
can be more so than the manner in which they sometimes wave 
and extend their arms; it resembles the attitudes of Baccha- 
nalians represented on Greek vas^s. But the women do not 
often exhibit those attitudes. They generally maintain a stiff 
upright position, keeping their feet close, and beating a tattoo 
with their high heels. 

When the Russians dance the harinay it is accompanied with 
the balalaika. Formerly they were great admirers of this sim- 
ple and pleasing instniment, but now, imitating the manners 
of France and England, it has been laid aside. Many of them 
are still able to play it ; but as they deem such an accomplish- 
ment a sort of degradation in the eyes of foreigners, they are 
seldom prevailed upon to use it: like the ladies of Wales, 
who, scarce able to speak English, allect ignorance of their 
native tongue. 

Collected in others parts of the rooms opened for the assem- 

bly^ were vocal performers, in parties of ten or twelve each, 
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singing vobmtaries. They preserve the most perfect harmony, 
each taking a separate part, though without any seeming con- 
sciousness of the skill thus exerted. The female dancers and. 
assistants in this ball were many of them prostitutes ; but the 
wives and daughters of the peasants and lower tradesmen 
mingled with them, dressed in their full nationalcostume, and 
apparently not displeased with such society. 

The ball of the nobles admits a different description. It 
took place every Tuesday, and it may be truly said, Europe has 
not beheld its equal. I was never more struck .by the ap- 
j)earance of the assembly convened for the purpose of dancing. 
The laws of the society exclude every person who is by birth 
a plebian, and this exclusion has been extended to foreigners : 
therefore we felt grateful in being allowed admission. Prince 
Viazemskoi, who married an English lady, procured tickets 
for us, although it was considered dangerous at that time to 
have the character of hospitality towards Englishmen. 

l^hBconp d'(£il upon entering the grand saloon is inconceivable. 
During ten years that I have been accustomed to spectacles of 
similar nature in different parts of the continent, I have never 
seen any thing with which it might compare. The company 
consisted of nearly two thousand persons, nobles being only 
admitted. The dresses were the most sumptuous that can be 
imagined : and what is more remarkable, they were conceived 
in the best taste, and were in a high degree becoming. The 
favourite ornaments of the ladies were cameos, which they 
wore upon their arms, in girdles round their waists, or upon 
their bosoms — a mode of adorning the fair which was origin- 
ally derived from Paris : but the women of France and Eng- 
land may go to Moscow, in order to see their own fashion set 
set off to advantage. Their drapery was disposed chiefly after 
the Grecian costume, and they had their hair bound up round 
the head. The modes of dress in London and Paris are gener- 
ally blended together by the ladies of Moscow, who select 
from either what may become them best ; and in justice to 
their charms, it must be confessed, no country in the world 
can boast superior beauty. When in addition to their per- 
sonal attractions, it is considered, that the most excessive 
extragavance is used to procure whatever may contribute to 
their adornment that a w hole fortune is sometimes lavished 
on a single dress ; that they are assembled in one of the finest 
rooms in the world, and decorated with matchless elegance 


• It is related very generally, in the jhigher circles in the city, 
that a Princess of Moscow, who purchased a wig to imitate the 
colour of her own hair, confined her hair dresser in a closet, fed him 
always herself, and allowed him only to come out during her toi- 
letto; ia order that her false tresses might not be detected. 
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and splendour — it may be supposed the effect bad never been 
surpassed. 

In such an assembly, we had every reason to suppose a 
couple of English travellers might pass without notice. We 
had, moreover, a particular reason for wishing this would be 
the case ; as, in obedience to tlu* decree of the Jhnperor Paul, 
we had collected our sliort hair into a tpieue, which appeared 
most ridicnloiisly curtailed, sticking out, like any thing but 
that which it was intended to represtnit, and most i-emarkably 
contrasted With the long tails of tlie Russinns. Unfortunate- 
ly the case was otlun'wise : and a curiosity to see the two 
Englishmen becoming geiu'ral, to our great dismay we found 
ourselves surrounded by a crowd tff pcu’sons, some of whom 
thought proper to ask “ who cut our hair Such questions, 
it may be conceived, did not add to tlie evening’s amusement : 
but our astonishment was completed the next day in receiving 
the thanks and blessings of a \)()or raggt'd barl)er, who had 
powdered us at the inn, and whose fortune he assured us we 
had made, all the young nobles having s(*nt for him to cut and 
dress their hair in the same ridiculous mariner. 

I should not have mentioned such a trilling iTu:ident, if it 
had not ultimately taken a serious turn : for tlie ])olic(‘ ollicers 
interfering, tlu' young men avIio had thus dockaai themselves 
were apprehended in tht; public walks, severely reprimanded, 
and conqxdled to wear lals^» hair: Jind we wi're obliged to use 
the utmost circumspection, lest we should also be apprehend- 
ed, and perhaps treated with more rigour. 

The dances were called quadrilk's, Poloneso, and English. 
The waltz, once their favourit<‘, had been prohibited. But 
whatever name they gave them, they w(;re all dull, consisting 
merely of a promenade. Neither the men nor tlie women 
evinced the slightest degree of animation Avliile dancing, but 
seemed to consider it an ajiology lor not sitting still. Every 
person wore full dress — the men apjiearing eitlier in uniform, 
or coats of very ricli embroidery. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MOSCOW. 

Surprising talent of imitation among the Russians. — Remarkable 
Fraud practised by a native A rtist. — Booksellers. — State of Litera- 
ture. — Libraries of the Nobles. — Equipages.— Costume of the 
Bourgeoisie. — Amusements of the People.— Chapel of the Tver- 
schaia — Miracles wrought there. — Nature of Imposture. — Arti- 
fice of a M erchant. — A-ssassination of an Archbishop. — Motive for 
the Worship of Pictures.— Resemblance between the .Russians 
and Neapolitans. — Wives of the Nobles. — Conduct of their Hus- 
bands. — Children of Orlof. — Princess Menzicof. — Retributive 
Spirit exercised l)y the Emperor at the Funeral of his Mother. 

In whatever country we seek original genius, we must go to 
Russia for the talent of imitation, this is tlie acme of Russian 
intellect — tlie jjrincipiil of all their operations. They have 
Rotliing of ilieir owui ; but it is not tlieir fault if they have 
not every thing that others invent. Their surprising powders 
01 iipitation exceed all that has been liitherto known. The 
meanest Russian slave have been found adequate to the ac- 
complishment of the most ijitrieate and most delicate W’orks 
of meclianism : to copy, with his single Iiand, what has de- 
manded tlie joint labours of the Ikest workiiK'n in the world. 
A Russian gentleman, who had never seen a, theatre, assisted 
during the re])resentation of a play, in one of the remote 
eastern proviiu;es, and was accidentally seen by persons 
capable of estimating the merit of his performance, wdiich 
they pronoiiiiced su])erior to any of our European actors. I 
am clispased to credit this account, because, in examples of 
their imitative genius, I hav(‘ witnessed something similar. 
It they were instructed in the art of painting, they would 
become the linest p)orlTait painters in the woild. In proof of 
this I saw one example ; it w as a miniature portrait of the 
emperor, executed by a poor slave, wdio had only once seen 
him, during the visit he made to Moscow. In all that con- 
cerned resemblance and minuteness of representation, it was 
the most astonishing w'ork which p)erhap8 ever ajjpeared. The 
effect produced was like that of beholding the original through 
a dimiiiishing lens. The Birmingham trinket inanuiacture, in 
i^iiRatioiis of jewellery and precious metals are wrought 
much chtmpness, is surpassed in Moscow : because 
1%, workmanship is equally good, and the things themselves 
are cheaper. But the great source of wonder is in their 
execution. At Binniiigliam they are the workmanship of 
many persons — in Moscow, of one only : yet the difference 
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between divided and undivided labour in this branch of trade 
occasions none in the price of the articles. I saw in Moscow 
imitations of the Maltese and Venetian gold chains, which 
would deceive any person, unless he were himself a goldsmith. 
This is not the case with their cutlery, in which a multipli- 
cation of labour is so requisite. They fail, therefore, in hard- 
ware, not because they are incapable of imitating the works 
they import, but because they cannot afford to sell them for 
the same price. Where a patent, as in the instance of 
Bramah’s locks, has kept up the price of an article in Eng- 
land beyond the level it would otherwise find, the Russians 
have imitated such works with the greatest perfection, and 
sold a copy at a lower rate than the original, though equally 
valuable. This extraordinary talent for imitation has been 
shewn also in the tine arts. A picture by Dietrici, in the style 
of Polemberg, was borrowed by one of the Russian nobility 
Irom his friend. The nobleman who owned the picture had 
impressed his seal upon the back of it, and had inscribed 
verses and mottoes of his own composition. With so many 
marks, he thought his picture safe any where. But a copy so 
perfect was finished, both as to the painting and all the 
circumstances of colour in the canvass, the seal, and the in- 
scriptions, that when put into the frame of the original, and 
returned to its owner, the fraud was not discovered. This 
circumstance was afterwards made known by the confession 
of the artist employed ; and there are now residing in Peters- 
burg and Moscow foreign artists of the highest respectablity, 
and talents, who attest its truth. One of them, Signor Com- 

g oresi, assured me, that walking in the suburbs of Moscow, 
e entered a wretched hut belonging to a cobler ; where, at 
the farther end, in a place contrived to hold pans and kettles, 
and to dress victuals, he observed a ragged peasant at work. 
It was a painter in enamel, copying very beautiful pictures 
which were placed before him. The same person he added, 
might have been found the next day drunk in a cellar, or 
howling beneath the cudgel of his task master. Under the 
present form of government in Russia, it is not very probable 
the fine arts will ever flourish. A Russian is either a slave or 
has received his freedom. In the former instance, he works 
only when instigated by the rod of his master, and is cudgelled 
as often as his owner thinks proper. While employed in works 
of sculpture or painting, he is frequently called off to mend a 
chair or table, to drive nails into a wainscot, or daub the wall* 
of the house. When evening comes, as certainly comei 
a cudgel across his shoulders ; and this is not the way to mak» 
artists. In the latter instance, if he has received his freedom, 
the action of the cudgel having ceased, all stimulus to labour 
ends. He has then no other instigation to work, except the 
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desire of being able to buy brandy, and to get drunk ; which 
he does whenever he can procure the means, and there is soon 
a period put to any exertions of his talents. Neither is this a 
way to make artists. 

The booksellers’s shops in Moscow are better furnished than 
in Petersburg ; but they are very rarely placed upon a ground 
floor. The convenience of walking into a shop from the street, 
without climbing a flight of stairs, is almost peculiar to Eng- 
land ; though there are some exceptions, as in the Palais Royal 
at Paris, and in a few houses at Vienna. A catalogue of 
Russian authors in some of the shops, fills an octavo volume 
of two hundred pages. French, Italian, German, and English 
books, would be as numerous here as in any other city, were 
it not for the ravages of the public censors, who prohibit the 
gale of books, from their own ignorant misconception of their 
contents. Sometimes a single volume, nay a single page, of 
an author is prohibited, and the rest of the work thus mangled 
permitted to be sold. There is hardly a single modern book 
which has not been subject to their correction. The number 
of prohibited books is such, that the trade is ruined. Contra- 
band publications are often smuggled ; but the danger is so 
great, that all the respectable booksellers leave the trade to 
persons either more daring, or who, from exercising other oc- 
cupations, are less liable to suspicion. 

Yet there are circumstances arising from the state of public 
affairs in the two cities, which gives a superiority to the Book- 
sellers of Moscow. In and near the city reside a vast number 
of Russian nobility. A foreigner might live many years there, 
without even hearing the names of some of them, whereas at 
Petersburg a few only are found, who all belong to the court, 
and are therefore all known. Many of the nobles of Moscow 
have formerly figured in the presence of their sovereign, and 
have been ordered to reside in that city ; or they have passed 
their youth in travel, and have withdrawn to their seats in its 
environs. Many of these have magnificent libraries ; and as 
the amusement of collecting, rather than the pleasure of read- 
ing books, has been the reason of their forming those sumptu- 
ous collections, the booksellers receive orders to a very large 
amount. When a Russian nobleman reads, which is very rare 
it is commonly a novel ; either some licentious trash in French 
or some English romance translated into that language. Of 
the latter, the Italian of Mrs. Ratclifle has been better done 
than any other ; because, representing customs which are not 
absolutely local, it admits of easier transition into any other 
European tongue. But when they attempt to translate Tom 
Jones, the Vicar of Wakefield, or any of those inimitable ori- 
ginal pictures of English manners, the effect is ridiculous be- 
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yond description. Squire Western becomes a French philoso- 
pher, and Goldsmith’s primrose a Fienr de Lis. 

Books of real literary reputation are not to be obtained either 
in Petersburg or Moscow. Productions of other days, which 
from their importance in science have become rare, are never 
to be found. Costly and frivolous volumes, sumptuously 
bound, and most gorgeously decorated, constitute the precious 
part of a library, in Russian estimation. Gaudy French 
editions of Fontenelle, of Marmontel, of Italian sonneteers, 
with English folios of butterflies, shells, and flowers ; editions 
by Baskerville, Bensley, and Buhner, with hot-pressed and 
wire-wove paper — in short, the toys rather than the instru- 
ments of science, attract the notice of all the Russian amateurs. 
A magnificent library in Russia, on which immense sums have 
been expended, will be found to contain very little of useful litera- 
ture. In vain, among their stately collections, smelling like a 
tannery of the leather which bears their name, we may seek 
for classic authors, historians, law-givers, and poets, A copy 
of the Encyclop.'cdia, placed more for ostentation than for use, 
may perhaps, in a solitary instance or two, greet the eye, as 
the only estimable work throughout their gilded shelves. 

After London and (V)nstantinople, Moscow is doubtless 
the most remarkable city in Europe. A stranger, passing 
rapidly through, might ])ronoLince it the dullest, dirtiest, and 
most uninteresting city in the world ; while another, having 
resided there, would affirm that it had rather the character of a 
great commercial and wealthy metropolis, of a vast and power- 
ful empire. If the grandeur and riches of the inhabitants are 
to be estimated by the number of e(piii)ages, and the number 
of horses attached to each, Moscow would excel in splendour 
all the cities of tlie globe. There is hardly an individual, above 
the rank of plebeian, who would be seen without four horses 
to his carriage, and the generality have six. But the manner 
in which this pomp is displayed, is a perfect burlesque upon 
stateliness. A couple of ragged boys are placed as postilions, 
before a coacbman in such sheep’s hides as are worn by the 
peasants in the woods ; and behind the carriage are stationed 
a couple of lacqueys more tawdry, but not less ludicrous than 
their drivers. To give to all this greater eflect,Jthe traces of the 
harness are so long, that it requires considerable management 
to preserve the horses from being entangled, whenever they 
turn the comer of a street, or make a halt. Notwithstanding 
this, no stranger, however he -may deride its absurdity, will 
venture to visit the nobles, if he wishes for their notice, with-» 
out four horses to his chariot, a ragged coachman and postilion, 
and a parade of equipage that must excite his laughter in pro- 
portion as it ensures their countenance and approbation. 





The "v^ives of the tradesfneti, dtrring the aeaiojtt of iheih 
festirals, are seeti driving about in droBkies, with rioheg ufjOn 
their persons sufficient to purchase a j)eerage. Ga|)« made of 
matted work of pearls, with Turkish and Persian shawls, and 
diamond ear-rings are often exhibited : preserving at the same 
time, always the national costume, however costly the apparel. 
This costume is remarkably graceful when the shawl is worn, 
and as much otherwise when it is not. The shawl covers the 
head, and falls in thin folds over the shoulders, reaching 
almost to the feet. The celebrated Pallas presented me 
with a drawing representing the wife of a Russian trades- 
man, with the old duenna, or nurse, who are found in almost 
every family. It was executed by his artist Geisler. With 
that good humour which always characterises him, iSnding the 
women onwillitig to have their figures delineated, he caused 
Mrs. Pallas to assume the dress of the young wife, and put on 
his own person the habit of a duenna : thus affording a scenic 
representation, in which the persons of the drama, though 
strongly caricatured, are the professor and his wife. 

The amusements of the people are those of children — that is 
to say, of Knglish children — for in Paris and Naples I have 
witnessed similiar amusements, in Which grave senators and 
statesmen mounted wooden liorses, round-abouts and ups-and 
downs, with the inhahitants of those cities. It will be said, 
the English are a grave people. Be it so ; hut I believe 1 could 
assign a better reason for the want of such infantine snorta 
at their wakes and furs. Certainly there is no part of our 
island in which men of forty and fifty years of age would be 
seen riding on a wooden horse, or swinging about in a vault- 
ing chair. Three Russians at a time will squee/e themselves 
into one, and, as tliey ate Whirled round, scream for jOy, like 
infants tossed in the nurse’s arms. I rennmiber seeing the 
King of the Two Ricilies joining with his principal courtiers, 
in a similar amusement. 

Entering by the (kite of the Resurrection, which formrs the 
€‘asfern extremity of the 'Fverscia, one of the principal streets 
in Moscow, there is a small chapel, or eliamher, open to thO 
street ; before which, at all hours of the day, a mob is here as- 
sembled, crossing and prostrating tliemrselves. I had the 
curiosity to i}enetrate this host of devotees, and to enter the 
sanctuary. There I found an old man with a long beard, busy 
in selling candles to the numerous visitants, who, immediately 
after buying them, placed them before a picture of the virgin. 
The little chapel was filled with a variety of pictures of saints 
and martyrs : but there were two of the Virgin and the infant, 
larger than the rest, and placed facing the street : oUe of wdhch 
is said to have been brought hither by an angel, which causes 
€ 
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tfea exirajotdmary devotion paid to that picture ih particular : 
although there are many such pictures in other parts of Mos* 
cow, with the same reputation of a miraculous transportation# 
!Eh© particular picture to which reference is now made, was 
framed in silver, set round with gems, true or false, of various 
magnitudes. It has great celebrity, from the numberless 
miracles it has wrought, in healing the sick, restoring sight to 
the blind, and showering down favours of all kinds upon its 
Worsldppers. Now, supposing only four persons present them- 
selves before this image, as it is called, in the compass of a 
single minute, no less a number than 2880 persons will be 
i^Und to visit it in the short space of twelve hours. It would 
be indeed a miracle, if out of this number, one or two did not 
occasionally experience relief either from sickness of body, or 
sorrow, or some pleasing accidental change in circumstances : 
and whenever this happens, if only once in thirty days, (which 
would he one out of 80,400 persons, not reckoning nightly 
visitants,) the noise of it is circulated far and wide, the story 
itself exaggerated, and the throng of votaries increased. Upon 
such ground an idiot might he the occasion of as vast a super- 
staructure of ignorance and credulity, as any which even Bus- 
sia has witnessed. The picture of a saint found accidentally 
in the street, human bones dug up in a forest, a dream, aim 
casual and rude representation of a cross, in straws wli|i||| 
have fallen together at the meeting of roads, or a lusus 
the colours of a pied horse, veins in a piece of flint or 
— in short whatever represents, or is supposed to represel|| 
any object in their prodigious catalogue of superstition — mighl 
occasion a resort of devotees, give rise to a church, or a mar- 
ket place for wax-chandlers, painters, and silversmiths as 
famous as the shrine of Diana of Ephesus. i 

What is so probable, lias frequently happened. A merchant 
of Moscow, more renowned for speculation than piety, some 
years ago caused a coffin to be dug up, with the supposed body 
of a saint, in the interior of the empire, eastward of the city. 
The throng to it from all parts was immense ; the blind were 
healed, the lame left their crutches suspended as trophies of 
miraculous cures ; and, in a short time, all the other churches 
were deserted, in consequence of the reputation of the newly 
discovered saint. It was moreover said that his saintship was 
very passionate, that he was angry at being disturbed ; and 
insisted upon having a church built over him, to ensure his 
future repose. A church was therefore erected : when news 
of the whole affair reaching the ears of the late empress Cathe- 
rine, she ordered the building to be shut. The Emperor Paul, 
from a determination to undo every thing she did, and to do as 
much as possible what she would not have done, caused it to 
be again opened ; although it was well known^ in Russia, that 
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the metchant, after the church was shut by the empress’s or- 
ders, frequently avowed and laughed at the fraud he had com- 
mitted.# Much after the same manner, during the plague 
which raged in Moscow about thirty years ago, a picture was 
placed in one of the streets of the city, to which the people 
eagerly thronged upon the earliest intelligence of it. The arch- 
bishop Ambrose, finding that the danger of spreading the in- 
fection increased as the people crowded to this picture, or- 
dered it to be removed, and shut up in a church, the doors of 
which were forced open by the populace ; and the venerable 
prelate being dragged from the Convent of Donskoi, was in- 
humanly put to death. The late empress, in her correspond- 
ence with Voltaire, gave 8»:«account of this event; recom- 
mending it as a supplement^td the article Fanaticism^ in the 
French Encyclopaedia. - 

All that has been said or written of Roman Catholic bigotry, 
affords but a feeble idea of the superstition of the Greek 
Church. It is certainly the greatest libel upon human reason, 
the severest scandal upon universal piety, that has yet dis- 
graced the annals of mankind. The wild, untutored savage 
of South America, who prostrates himself before the sun, and 
pays his adoration to that which he believes to be the source 
of life and light, exercises more rational devotion than the Rus- 
itan, who is all day crossing himself before his Bogh, and 
i^tieking farthing caudles before a picture of St. Alexander 
Nirrsky. But in the adoration paid by this people to their 
Saints and virgins, we may discern strong traces of their na- 
tional character. The homage they offer to a court parasite 
or to a picture, are both founded on the same principle ; and 
in all their speculations, political or religious, they are 
prompted by the same motive. A deity, or a despot, by the 
nature of the one, and the policj'' of the other, is too far re- 
moved from their view to admit of any immediate application. 
All their petitions, instead of being addressed at once to a 
spiritual or temporal throne, are directed to one or the other 
by channels which fall beneath the cognizance of sense. Thus 
we find favouritism the key-stone of the Russian government, 
and adoration of saints the pillar of their faith. The sovereign is 
disregarded in the obeisance offered to his favourites : and the 
Creator forgotten in the worship of his creatures. 

As we lived in some degree of intimacy with many of the 
Russian nobility, their manners and opinions could not escape 
our notice. Of all Europeans, they bear the greatest resem- 
blance to the nobles of the Two Sicilies. , The Neapolitans, 


♦ Paul published an uhase, in the Imperial Gazette of Petersburg 

Upon the 17th of December, canonizing the new 3aint, 
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Atid the graxidees of Palermo, are exactly like those of Mos- 
cow, and even the peasants of the two conntries have a 
certain degree of resemblance. This similitude may arise from 
a mmilarity of government — vicious and despotic, ignorant and 
anperstitious. The same character prevails in their national 
dances, and in their mode of dress. The barina differs little 
from the tarantula ; and the female peasants of the Campagna 
Felice dress very much like the women near Moscow — with 
the same kind of head dress, the same embroidered suits, the 
same load of finery. Cannot this be explained ? The costume 
of Magna Grfecia came from the Archipelago, and the art of 
the dress w'as introduced into Eussia from Constantinople, I 
have before mentioned, that in their sports the Russians and 
Neapolitans are the same. In the class of the nobles, the 
women are far superior to the men — they are mild, affectionate, 
often well informed, beautiful and highly accomplished —while 
the men are destitute of every qualification which might render 
them, in the eyes of their female companions, objects of ad- 
miration. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that ladies 
of rank in Moscow have the character of not being strict in 
their fidelity to their husbands, especially when the profligate 
example so lately offered them in their Empress (Catherine is 
taken into consideration. It is dillicult to conceive how the 
wives of the generality (jf the nobles in IMoscow can eiitertaiji 
any respect for their husbands. Married, without passion, bj' 
tlie policy and self love of their parents, frc'quently to men they 
never saw until the time of wedlock — subjected to tyrants, 
who neither afford examples to their children, nor any source 
of social enjoyment to themselves — who are superannuated be- 
fore the age of thirty, diseased, dirty, and overwhelmed by 
debt — the w'omeu of Moscow regard the matrimonial life, as 
superior, indeed, to that of imprisonment in a convent, but as 
a state of slavery, from wliicli they look to a joyful deliver- 
ance in the death of their liusbaiids. Every one acquainted 
with the real history of the Empress (iatlKTiiie, and the man- 
ner in w'hich she burst the connubialboiids, will find it a model 
of the state of female society throughout the empire. The 
wives of the no'bles, it is true, do not assassinate their hus- 
bands, but the ties of wedlock are altogether disregarded. In' 
giving this representation, I would be understood with refer- 
ence to the general state of the community. I shall not offend 
my reader, nor wound the feelings of individuals, by retailing 
private anecdotes for public purpo.ses ; neither is it necessary 


* ** Mulierum conditio miserrima est ; neque quicquam authori- 
iatis in sedibus usurpaat : S. maritia bene verberati«,’* &c. Ouagnin, 

DmrijgU 1630. 
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to relate the few exceptions of which the statement may ad- 
mit. Whatever credit may be given to it, in this country, I am 
very sure it will not be contradicted in Russia. 

A Russian nobleman will sell any thing he possesses, from 
his wife to his lap dog ; from the decorations of his palace to 
the oniaments of his person: any thing to obtain money: any 
thing to squander it away. Visiting a trading mineralogist, 
I was surprised to see glass cases filled with court dresses, and 
still more in being told they were dresses of the nobility, sent 
to be exposed for sale as often as they wanted money. Their 
plan is, to order whatever they can procure credit for, and to 
pay for nothing, and to sell what they have ordered as soon as 
they receive it. We should call such conduct in England 
stvindihif/. In Moscow it bears another name — it is called 
Ilimian m agnificen ce . 

The children of those who murdered Peter III. resided in 
Moscow, when we were there ; one of them married the 
daughter of the governor. The Princess Menzikoif, grand 
daughter of the favourite of Peter the Great, was also there ; 
we were often in her com])any, and too much amused by her 
cheerful disposition to report the style of conversation she in- 
dulges every where. However, that which is a proverb in 
Russia may bear an allusion in England. When the late em- 
press died, Paul, her son and successor, caused the body of his 
father to be taken up, and laid in state by the coffin of his mo- 
ther in the i)alace at Petersburg. It is said there was only one 

t jrson, an archbishop, who knew where they had laid him, as 
i was interred, without monument or inscription, in the 
church of the monastery of St. Alexander Nevski. Orlof, his 
murderer, was then at Moscow- An order from the emperor 
brought him to Petersburg: and when the bodies were re- 
moved to the church of St. Peter and St. Paul in the citadel, »i^ 
he was compelled to walk in the procession from the palace to 
the citadel, following the body of the person he had murdered 
so long before. It was then the people of Petersburg beheld 
an interesting spectacle of retribution. One of them an eye- 
witness of the whole scene, related it to me. The bodies were 
drawn upon low chariots by horses. Immediately after the 
coffin of Peter III., and close to it, walked, with slow and 
faltering steps, his assassin Orlof, having his eyes fixed on the 
ground, his hands folded, and his face pale as death. Next to 
Orlof walked the emperor, certainly manifesting, by his sub- 
lime thongh mysterious sacrifice to the manes of his father, an 
action worthy a great character. The ceremony ended, Orlof 
was ordered to quit the empire, and lately was travelling in 
Germany, and in the south of Europe. 

* The place where state-prigonera ate kept* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MOSCOW. 

State of Exiles in Siberia. — Tobolsky.— Generous Conduct of a 
Citiien. — Prince turned Pawnbroker. — Picture BealerB.~^State 
of Medicine. — Manners of the People. — Opinions entertained of 
the English. — Relative Condition of Slaves and their Lords,—* 
KobJe Behaviour of Count Golovkin’s Peasants. — Servants of the 
Nobility. — Theft committed by a Party of the Nobles. — Convent 
of the New Jesusalem — New Prohibitions. — Public Censors.— 
Convent of the Trinity — Church of St. Basil.— Ivan Basilovichu 
— Tubervile’s Letters. 

In England, we hear of persons sent to Siberia, as a very 
severe punishment, and entertain very erroneous notions con- 
cerning the state of exiles in that country. To a Russian noble- 
man the sentence of exile can hardly imply punishment. The 
consequence of their jouniey is very often an amelioration of 
.their understanding and their hearts. They have no particular 
attachment to their country — ^none of that home sickness which 
afflicts the soul of an Englishman in banishment. They are 
bound by no s^trong ties of affection to their familes, neither 
have they any friendship worth preserving. Tobolsk!, from 
the number and rank of the exiled, is become a large and 
populous city, full of shops and society, with theatres, an4 
elegant assemblies of amusement. Its inhabitants, above 200^ 
versts from Moscow, have booksellers, masquerades, French 
hotels, and French wine, with the porter and beer of England. 
Those who have resided there, either as officers on duty, as 
travellers, or as exiles, gives the highest accounts of the gaiety 
and population- An officer of considerable rank in the Rus- 
sian service told me, he would rather have the half of his pay 
and live at Tobolsk!, than the whole of it in residence at Peters- 
burg. Many who have been ordered home have wished and 
sought to return thither. This is no subject of wonder. To- 
bolsk! is admirably adapted to the Russian taste. According 
to Graelin, it is a very temple of Bacchus and indolence. Provi- 
sions were so chea|) when he was there, in the last century, 
that a person might maintain himself for ten roubles a-year— 
not two pounds of our money. His accounts of the carnival 
and Easter festival* proves there was not much difference be- 


• Les gens les plus considerables se rendoient visites, et se don* 
noient des divertiflsemens. Quant aupeaple, ii etoit commo fon: 
oe n’etoit jour et nuit quo promenades, cris, tumultes, batteries* II 
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tween the state of society in Tobolski and in Moscow at that 
time^ and there is much less at present. 

A circumstance occurred during my abode in Moscow, at- 
tended by a trait of so much generosity in a Kussian, that I 
conceive it deserves to be related. On Wednesday the 7th of 
May, the sub-governor received an order for his exile to Si- 
bena. No reason whatever was assigned for the displeasure 
of the emperor — no offence was alleged. The whole city 
flocked to take leave of him, for he was much beloved ; dan- 
gerous as such a testimony of their affection might prove, yet 
they crowded to his house, and considered him as a man sa- 
crificed to the caprice of a tyrant. Among others, came a 
humble citizen, and demanded admission. It was granted. 

You are going to leave us,” said he, and you may not have 
time to settle your alffairs. Do you want money ? I come as 
your banker.” ** I have need of some,” said the governor, 
^^but it is much more than you can furnish.” How much?” 

Twenty-five thousand roubles.” The honest fellow with- 
drew, and speedily returning with the notes to the amount of 
the sum specified, placed them on the table, carefully counting 
them over, then made his bow, and retired 

Acquaintance with Camporesi the architect, procured me 
admission at the house of Prince Trubetzkoi, a dealer in pic- 
tures, minerals, hosiery, hats, cutlery, antiquities ; in short, all 
the furniture of shops and museums. Having squandered 
away his fortune, he picked up a livelihood by selling, for 
himself and others, whatever came in his way. His house, 
like a pawnbroker’s shop, exhibited one general magazine, oc- 
cupying several rooms. A prince presiding over, and prac- 
tising all the artifices of the meanest tradesmen, was a spec- 
tacle perfectly novel. Anything might be bought of his high- 
ness, from a pair of bellows to a picture by Claude Lorraine. 
In the same room might be seen handkerchiefs, stockings, ar- 
tificial flowers, fans, cologne water, soap, pomatum, prints, 
books, guns, pistols, minerals, jewellery, harness, saddles, 
bridles, pipes, second-hand clothes, swords, stuffed birds, 
bronzes, buckles, buttons, snuff-boxes, wigs, watches, boots 
and shoes. ‘‘ My house,” said he, as we entered, “ and all it 
contains, is at your service, or any one’s else who will buy it 


5toit difficile d’aller dans les rues, tant ily avoit d’hommes, de fem- 
mes, de b^tes, et de tralneaux.” Voyage de Siberie, traduit par 
KeraUo, tom, I. p, 53. 

** An passe gaiement les ffites de P^ues ^ recevoir et faire des 
visites. Le peuple s’amuaa ^ sa manifere ; ce dont il s’ocoupa le plli 
fut le commerce des filles publiques, qui ne sontpas raresITcn 
bolsk. Je n’avois vfi nuUe part de gens sans que j’en viii 

ivi:* Mid. 





I mH ¥0^ bouse for a aingle rmU^t P^P?M# *FiMl 
will also pay me a rouble foreacb larticle of ifsf 
IThite we barg'iaii^d with bis higlmess, Priuce I*, ^ note 

is'biobbe read aloud. Jt wa« to borrow niooey. /‘||ep’» 
a map,?^ said Prince Trubetidcoi, with a million of roubjea ia 
bis drawing-room, sends to me for forty-five, to pay 
penses into the country. You see how we get on in Kusffa.^' 
The number of pictures in Ilussia is truly astonishing* 
There are four or five eminent dealers^ who have large collecr 
tions. The palaces of the rmbles are many of them filled, and 
there is not one of their owners unwilling to sell any picture 
they possess. It seems as if all Europe had been ransached 
to supply such collections. At first view, a room adorned by 
them has an imposing and very brilliant appearance : but, on 
a nearer approach, the charm vanishes ; they are almost a}l of 
them copies ; and the major part of them have been brought 
from Vienna. But the Russians themselves are, as I have 
said before, so ingenious in the art of imitation, that a noble- 
man of skill and judgment in painting has been known tp 
purchase of a dealer copies made a few days before by one of 
his own slaves, who went from his easel to his more usual 
and daily occupation of blacking shoes, and afterwards got 
drunk with thp wages of his ingenuity. As the nobles have 
rarely any money at command, their traffic in tfie fine arts, as 
in other things, is carried on by exchange. This sort of baxte?* 
is of all things that in which they take the greatest delight. 
They purchase a picture for a carriage, or an embroidered suif 
of clothes, just as they pay a physician with a snuff-box. In 
every thing the same infantine disposition is displayed, and 
like children, they are tired of their toys almost in the same 
moment they have acejuired them. Iii their choice of pictures, 
they are pleased only with gay and splendid colouring, highly 
finished, in gaudy frames — qeulque chose d'eclatant to use 
an expression constantly in their mouths. The works of Van 
der Werf, Watteau. Jordaeiis, Berchem, and Gerhard Douw, 
bear the highest prices ; but if productions by any of the Bo- 
lognese masters are shewn to them, they are rejected. INO- 
thiug of the sombre cast, however sublime, have any value in 
their estimation. The works of the Carrici, Zompieri, or even 
Michael Angelo, would not meet admirers. A beautiful head 
by Coifre^io^ not many years ago possessed by an artist in 
Iiondon^ in the course of those adventures to which fine pic- 
tures are liable, fell into the hands of a Russian priest. He 
kept it during a short time, because he had been told it was a 
fplebrated work. At last he exchanged it for some wretched 
copies, with an Italian miniature painter. It had top much 
shade,” he said, and the lights were top pale : it had the aif 
altogether of a head from the guillotine.” The method of 



paying their physicians by trinkets, which I before m^nfioiied, 
inight seem an inconvenience to the faculty, but it is not 
Dr, Kogerson at Petersburgh, as I am informed, regularly re- 
ceived his snuff-box, and as regularly carried it to a jeweller 
for sale. The jeweller sold it again to the first nobletttan who 
Wanted a fee for his physician, so that the doctor obteined his 
box again ; and at last the matter became so well understood 
between the jeweller and the physician, that it is considered by 
both parties as a sort of bank note, and no words were neces- 
sary in transacting the sale of it. 

Having mentioned the name of this respectable physician, 
it may be well to say something of the state of medicine in 
the country. The business of an accoucheiii* is, I believe, al- 
ways practised by women. The emperor ordered al j the raid- 
wives to undergo examination before a board of |)hygicians, a 
few days before we left Petersbnrg. In the regulation con- 
cerning apothecaries, however well intended, the same wisdom 
was not shown. It is a reproach to the country. If a stranger 
arrives, and is in immediate want of an emetic,* or any 
trifling drug, he cannot obtain it without the written order of 
some physician. If this takes place in the night, be might 
die before morning ; for the physician, though sent for, cer- 
tainly would not attend. In Petersburg, the fee of an eminent 
physician is twenty-five roubles : in Moscow, only one or two. 
Persons calling themselves Knglish physicians are found in 
almost every town upon the continent. Sometimes they have 
worked in apothecaries’ shops in London or Edinburgh ; but 
generally they are Scotch apothecaries, who are men of pro- 
fessional skill, and of acknowledged superiority. In some 
places abroad, the practitioners are really natives of England ; 
but whenever this is the case, the trav eller is cautioned to 
shun them, however celebrated they may be, as he values his 
existence. Without exception, I never met a single instance, 
of a man of talent among expatriated English physicians ; 
neither would such men Jeav e iheir country, to settle among 
foreigners, unless com|)elled by circumstances of misconduct 
at home. Those Englishmen upon the continent who go by 
the name of pbyaicians will generally be found, upon in(iuiry, 
to have exercised no such profession in their own country, but 
to have lived as servants in the shops of apothecaries, 
chemists, and druggists, or to have practised as veterinary 
surgeons, farriers, or itinerant quacks. 


• A remedy almost infallible against those dangerous fevers 
which are the consequence of passing over unwholesome marshes in 
hot countries, if taken within twenty-four hours, 
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The BtsaiaB nobility are passionately fond of travelling ; 
and under the circumstances of the Emperor Paul’s adminis* 
lotion, this passion increased with the difficulty of its grati- 
icaMon. They entertain extravagant notions of the wealth 
and happiness of Englishmen ; and they have good reason to 
db so ; since whatever they possess useful or estimable comes 
to them from England. Books, maps, prints, furmtuin> 
clothing, hard-ware of all kinds, horses, carriages, hats, 
leather, medicines, almost every article of convenience, com- 
fort, or luxury, must be derived from England, or it is of no 
estimation. Some of the nobles are much richer than the 
richest of our English peers ; and a vast number, as may be 
Bupposed, are very poor. To this poverty, and to these riches 
are equally joined the most abject meanness, and the most de- 
testable profligacy. In sensuality, they are without limits of 
law, conscience, or honour. In their amusement, always 
children ; in their resentment, women. The toys of infants, 
the baubles of French fops, constitute the highest objects of 
their wishes. Novelty delights the human race ; but no part 
of it seeks for novelty as the Russian nobles. Novelty in 
their debaucheries; novelty in gluttony; novelty in cruelty ; 
novelty in whatever they pursue. This is not the case with 
the lower class, who preserve their habits unaltered from one 
generation to another. But there are characteristics in which 
the Russian prince and the Russian peasant are the same ; they 
are all equally barbarous. Visit a Russian, of whatever rank, 
at his country seat, and you will find him lounging about, un- 
combed, unwashed, unshaven, half-naked, eating raw turnips, 
and drinking quass. The raw turnip is handed about in 
slices in the first houses, upon a silver salver, with brandy, as 
a whet before dinner. Their hair is universally in a state not 
to be described : and their bodies are only divested of vermin 
when they frequent the bath. Upon those occasions, their 
shirts and pelisses are held over a hot stove, and the heat oc- 
casions the vermin to fall off.* It is a fact too notorious to ad- 
mit of dispute, that from the Emperor to the meanest slave, 
throughout the vast empire of all the Russias, including all its 
princes, nobles, priests, and peasants, there exists not a single 
individual in a thousand whose body is destitute of vermin. 
An English gentleman of Moscow, residing as a banker in 
the city, assured me, that, passing on horseback through the 
streets, he has often seen women of the highest quality, 
sitting in the windows of their palaces, divesting each other 


* Suvorof used to cleanse his shirt in this manner, during a cam« 
paipi ; stripping before the common soldiers, at the fires kindled in 
thmr camps. 



of vehmii'-~anotber trait, in addition to wkit I have said he- 
fbre, of their resemblance to the Neapolitans. 

The true maimers of the i)eopie are not seen in Petersburg, 
nor even in Moscow, by entering the houses of the nobility only. 
Some of them, and generally those to whom letters of recom- 
nlendation are obtained, have travelled, and introduce re- 
&iement8, which their friends and companions readily imitate. 
Ihe real Russian rises at an early hour, and breakfasts on a 
dram with black bread. Hie dinner at noon consists of the 
coarsest and most greasy viands, the scorbutic effects of which 
^ counteracted by salted cucumbers, sour cabbage, the 
juice of his vaccinium, and his nectar quass. Sleep, which 
renders him unmindful of his abject servitude and barbarous 
life, he particularly indulges — weeping always after eating, 
and going early to his bed. The principal articles of diet are 
the same everywhere ; grease and brandy. A stranger, dining 
with their most refined and most accomplished princes, may 
in vain expect to see his knife and fork changed. If he sends 
them away, they are returned without even being wiped. If 
he looks behind him he will see a servant spit in the plate he 
is to remove, and wipe it with a dirty napkin, to remove the 
dust. If he ventures (which he should avoid if he is hungry) 
to inspect the soup in his plate with too inquisitive an eye, he 
will doubtless discover living victims in distress, which a 
Russian, if he saw, would swallow with indifference. Is it 
not known to all, that Potemkin used to take vermin from his 
head, and kill them on the bottom of his plate at table ? — and 
beauteous princesses of Moscow do not scruple to follow his 
example. But vermin unknown to an Englislmian, and which 
it is not permitted even to name, attack the stranger who in- 
cautiously approaches too near the persons of their nobility, 
and visit him from their sofas and chairs. If at table he re- 
gards his neighbour, he sees him picking his teeth with his 
fork, and then j lunging it into a plate of meat which is brought 
round to all. The horrors of a Russian kitchen are inconceiva- 
ble : and there is not a bed in the whole empire, which an 
English traveller, aware of its condition, would venture to ap- 
proach. 

In the house of young Count Orlof alone, are no less than 
five hundred servants ; many of them sumptuously clothed, 
and many others in rags. It is no unusual sight to see be- 
hind a chair a sort of gala footman, or Neapolitan mlante, in 
gold and plumes, and another belxind him looking like a beg- 
gar. The generation has not yet passed away, which, at the 
pleasure of the czar, were sent to be whipped as dogs. The 
short liberty they enjoyed in the reign of Catherine did not 
sttfilce to elevate their minds from the depravity always inci- 
dent to a state of slavery. Under Paul, the period came 





ftgatu Ml wbicli they emfeijsBd the m#ig«iti©« ©fiered ta their 
ibrefathers. Potemkin, qn© of the meanest and moat preliiate 
laf men, frequently taught them to remember what they had 
before been, by chastising with his own hand a prince or a 
nobleman with whom he chanced to be oiended; and the 
Bmperor Paul exercised his cane upon the nobles who were 
Ms odicers. Under such government, if we find them servile, 
oppressive, cowardly, tyrannical, it is no more than may be 
expected, from their mode of education, and the discipline 
they undergo. They will naturally crouch with their heads in 
the dust before an emperor or his favourite, and trample their 
inferiors beneath their feet.Jit 

They consider the English as a mercenary nation, and ge- 
nerally hate them because they fear them, or court them if 
they want their support. One of their princes thought proper 
to declare in public, at his own table, where we had been in- 
vited to dine, and were of course under protection enjoined by 
the laws of hospitality, that in England there is not an indi- 
vidual, patriot or placeman, who is not saleable to the highest 
bidder. He instanced Wilkes, Gibbon, and Burke, with 
many others; adding, English slavery is less justifiable than 
Bussian, One is selfishness ; the other, submission to the laws.’’ 

It is very true, that the syst<?m of slavery in Ilussia, like 
many other e^ils, may sometimes be productive oi good. If 
the nobleman is benevolent, his slaves are happy ; for they 
are fed, clothed, and lodged. In sickness they are attended, 
and in old age they find an asylum. In case of accidents from 
fire, if a whole village is burned, the nobleman must find wood 
to rebuild it. But when, as generally happens, the proprietor 
is a man without feeling or principle, their situation is indeed 
wretched. In such instances, the peasants often take the law 
into their own hands and assassinate their lords. To prevent 
this, the latter live in cities, remote from their own people, 
and altogether unmindful of what concerns them, except the 
hard tribute they are to receive. Many of the Russian nobles 
dare not venture near their own villages, for fear of the ven- 
geance they have merited by their crimes. In this sad survey 
it is soothing to point out any worthy object, on which the at- 
tention, wearied by depravtiy, may for a few short moments 
re^cpe. Some noble traits have presented themselves among 
thSelaves. 


* ** Servitufci gens nata, ad omne libertatis vestigium ferox est : 

f lacida si prematur. ISTeque abnuunt jugum. Ultro fatentur 
Vincipi se servire ; illi in suas opes, in corpora, vitamque jus ease, 
Sordidldrxs reverentiae humilitag Turcjs non eat in suorum Otto- 
manorum sceptrum," Braolaii DescHpU Moicovice^ 7 1 . Z. BaU 

mo. ^ 
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Whw ite folber oi Qobvkiii wai refliiced tq the iiir 
^sity of solliBg a portion of his poassnts, in consequence #f 
debts eontracted in the service of the crown> deputies frqnpi 
the nuinber of his slaves came to Moscow, beseeching an an- 
dience of their lord. One venerable man, the oldest in the 
^Innher advertised for sale, begged to know why they were 
to be dismissed. Because,” said the Count, I am in want 
of money, and must absolutely pay debts I have contracted.” 
<^How much?” exclaimed at once half of the deputies. 

About thirty thousand roubles,” rejoined the Count. God 
help us ! Do not sell us ; we will bring the money ?’^ Do 
not sell us ; we will bring the money.” 

Peter III. was a greater friend to the Russian nobility, dur- 
ing three months, then all the sovereigns of Russia put toge- 
ther, and in their gratitude they murdered him. While under the 
oppressive and degrading discipline of Paul, they kneeled, aqd 
kissed the rod. Peter liberated them from 8laver>^ and from 
corporeal punishment. He permitted thorn to sell their effects 
and settle in other countries ; to ser^ e, if they pleased, under 
other sovereigns. In short, he gave them all they most desired, 
and they assassinated their benefactor. 

I have already mentioned the swarm of servants in their 
palaces. A foreigner wonders how they are supported. The 
fact is, if a nobleman has fifty or five hundred, they do not 
cost him a shilling. Their clothes, food and every article of 
their subsistence, are derived from the poor oppressed pea- 
sants. Their wages, if wages they can be called, scarce ex- 
ceed an Eiiglisli half-penny a day.* In the whole year, the 
total of dail}^ pittance equals about five roubles forty-seven co- 
pecks and a half, which, according to the state of the ex- 
change at the time we were there, may be estimated at twelve 
shillings and nine-pence. Small as the sum is, it might have 
been omitted for it is never paid. 'Fhere are few of the nobles, 
who think it any disgrace to OAve their servants so tri vial a debt. 
There is, in fact, no degree of meanness to which a Russian 
nobleman will not condescend. 'I’o enumerate the things of 
which we were eye-witnesses, would only weary and dis- 
gust the reader, i will end with one, 

A hat had been stolen from our apartments. The servants 
positively asserted that some young noblemen, who bad b^en 
more lavish of their friendship and company than we doiired, 
had gained access to tlie chambers in our absence, and had 
carried off the hat, with some other moveables, even of less 
value. The fact was inconceivable, and we gave credit to it. 
A few days after, being upon an excursion to the Convent of 


About a coj^eck and a half. 
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the Nw Jenwalm, fbrty-five versts northof Moscow, 
of the nobles, to whom our intention was made known the 
peceding evening at the Club de Noblesse, overtook Os on 
horseback. One of them mounted on an English racer, and 
habited like a Newmarket jockey, rode up to the side of the 
carriage, but his horse being somewhat unruly, he lost his seat> 
and a gust of wind carried off his cap. My companion im- 
mediately descended, and ran to recover it for its owner ; but 
what was his astonishment to perceive his own name, and 
the name of his hatter, on the lining ! It was no other than 
identical hat, which one of the party had stolen from our 
lodgings, now become a cap, and which, under its altered 
shape, might not have been recognised, but for the accident 
here mentioned.^t^ 

The love of mimicry, already mentioned as characteristic of 
the nation, has been carried to a great excess in the Convent 
of the i^New Jerusalem, which is not only an imitation of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchere at Jerusalem, but as I men- 
tioned at the beginning of the work, contains representions 
of all the relics consecrated in that edifice. It has been built 
exactly after the same model, and within it are exhibited, 
the tomb of Christy the stone which ims rolled from, the sepuU 
chre, the holes in which stood the crosses of our Saviour and 
the two thieves crucified ivith hiiriy the prison in which 
they relate he was confined, together with all the other absur- 
dities fabricated by the Empress Helena and her ignorant 
priests at Jerusalem. Finding, however, some difference be- 
tween the representation made of the original building in the 


♦ The prohibition concerning round hats had rendered this kind 
of caps very fashionable in Moscoio. A translated extract from the 
writings of one whose pages confirm every characteristic of the 
Eossians given in this work, will show how faithful a picture the 
statement of the fact above mentioned offers of the whole na« 
tion ; and also to what an extent the vice of stealing is carried in 
that country. 

** Next to drunkenness, the most prominent and common vice of 
the Eussians is theft. * * • From the first Minister to the Generid- 
officer, from the lackey to the soldier, all are thieves, plunderers, 
and cheats. • • • • It sometimes happens, that, in apartments at 
Court, to which none but persons of quality and superior officers 
are admitted, your poeJeet hook is carried off as if you were in a fair* 
The King of Sweden, after the battle of July, 1790 , invited a 
party of Eussian officers, who had been made prisoners to dine with 
him. One of them stole a plate : upon which the offened king 
ordered them all to be distributed among the small towns, where 
they never again ate off silver.*' MmQin of the Qowt ofFUmluryt 
ISOltp. 2T0. 
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Holjr Ximd, and its model here, I asked the monks the reason 
of the alteration, they replied, ‘‘Our building is executed with 
more taste, because it is more ornamental, and there are many 
good judges who prefer ours to the originals.” — thus most ig- 
norantly implying, that the church at Jerusalem, so long an 
oy^ect of adoration, has been so, rather on account of its beauty, 
than any thing contained in it. But nothing can prove with more 
effect to what an extent of mental darkness the human mind may 
fall, than that the trumpery here, not having the empty title 
to reverence which relics may claim, but confessedly imitations, 
should receive the veneration and the worship of the originals, 
A fat and filthy priest, pointing to a hole in the midst of Kussia, 
exclaims, “ Here stood the holy cross !” — while boorish devo- 
tion shed over it tears of piety, as genuine as those which fell 
from the eyes of pilgrims in the tabernacles of Jerusalem. 
Within a cell, to which they had given the name of the prison 
of Jesus Christ, sits a wooden figure, so ridiculously dressed, 
that it is impossible to view it without laughter. It is as 
large as life, and intended to represent the Messiah in his con- 
finement, with a veil of black crape cast about the head, 
face, and shoulders. The “ Virgin with Three Hands” also 
makes her appearance here ; and an ancient picture is exhibited, 
which they say came from Jerusalem. It is exactly like those 
modem paintings now manufactured in Russia for the churches 
and household gods, and was probably one of the original 
models of the art. 

The dome of the building may be esteemed among the finest 
works of architecture in the country. It is lighted in a very 
pleasing manner. The expense of its completion has been 
stated at 28,000 roubles, or I should have suspected it to 
have been much more. In the libra^ of the convent there 
is nothing remarkable, except thirty pieces of lead shown as 
the money paid to Judas Iscariot for betraying Christ, and, of 
course, copies of a similar pretended relic at Jerusalem. The 
dresses of the priests are also exhibited, covered with jewels. 
One mitre alone, or cap, is valued at 24,000 roubles. Some 
modem manuscript Bibles, in the Russian language, presented 
by the late Empress, are seen, most sumptuously bound in 
gold, and studaed with enamelled paintings, which are set 
round with brilliants of the finest Siberian emeralds, and other 
precious stones. 

The approach to this convent is by a gentle ascent, on a 
fine verdant plain. It is situated in a pleasing country; and 
the excursion to it conducts a stranger through the most 
agreeable of the environs of Moscow. It was once fortified : 
and a few pieces of old neglected artillery lie near the gate , 
beneath some old trees. 

We were presented to the superior, the most greasy monk^ 
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without exceptkn, I ever beheld. He spoke to «s in Lttin, ani 
gavens the history of their great patriarch Nicon, whose 
Tportmit we had seen in the church, and who rose from the 
lowest station to the high office he held. After his maTriage, 
a separation took place, by the mutual consent of husband and 
wife— one becoming prior of a monastery, and the other priori- 
ess of a convent. 

When we returned to Moscow, we found the inhabitants 
murmuring in consequence of new prohibitions. A ukase had 
appeared, which forbade the importation of any kind of for 
reign literature ; and under this head were included maps, 
music, and whatever might be construed a medium of science. 
It will require another generaiion to recover the check which 
rising genius then sustained. Some notion may be formed of 
the administration of the public censors, by a domiciliary visit 
the booksellers received during our residence in Moscow. The 
shops were to undergo examination for prints or plans of Biga. 
Every article of their proi)erty was of course overhauled. 
Wherever anything ap])eared bearing tlie remotest reference to 
Riga, for whatever jmrpose calculated, it was instantly con- 
demned. If tlie word Riga chanced to make its ai)pearance 
in any book, however valuable, though but on a single page, 
the leaf was torn out. In this manner they di^stroyed, in one 
dajq works of geography, history, the arts, atlasses, diction- 
aries, voyages : raA’aging, tearing, and blemishing, wherever 
they came. 

That the Russians have talents no one will deny, but they 
dare not show them. vSince the death of Catherine, it has 
seemed the wretclu'd policy of their goveroment to thrdw 
every obstacle in the way of intellectual improvement. Genius 
became a cur.se to its possessor — wit, a |)ass[)ort to Siberia. 
Apathy, stupidity, and ignorance, were blessings — truth and 
science, (|ualiticatioii« for the knout. I'he author of Mon Foy~‘ 
age a Moscoiiy atoned for the brilliaiicy of his understanding 
in the wilderness of Tobolsk!. A hon wot, an epigram, the 
sparks and ebullitions of inventive genius, like sudden hashes 
of lightning in the darkness of a noctural tempest, rtmdered 
as they vanished, more sensible impressions of surrounding 
horror. The splendour of tlie long day which enlightened the 
mgn of ('atherine, contrasted with the gloomy period of Paul’s 
administration, may be justly (.‘ompa red with the moral and 
natural phenomena of the empire — now brightened by a con- 
tinual sun, and now darkened by nninterrupted night. The 

* The unfortunate Radisekef. He was made a victim of the poli- 
tiqal Inqusition duiiug the reign of Cathkrink. Russian merchants 
have given live-and-twenty roubles lb read Redmhers book for a 
single hour. 
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of ofefidieace, and assist tho memory by pocket caWogoes of 
forbidden things. Some of these prohibitions excited more 
langhter than fear. Pug dogs, from the emperor’s resemblance 
to them, were prohibited any other name than mops. Ivory- 
number of prohibitions became so numerous, and many of them 
were so trivial, that it was necessary to carry about manuals 
headed canes were on no account to be permitted, being reserved 
solely for the use of the military. These, and many other ab- 
surd regulations, exposed foreigners daily to the insolence pf 
the police. My companion was actually arrested for not 
wearing haps on his waistcoat, and I narrowly escaped punish- 
ment for having strings in my shoes. 

The Convent of the Trinity, distant forty miles from Mos- 
cow, is deemed particularly worth seeing, on account of its 
immense riches. Rather more than two miles further is an- 
other convent, less known, but more remarkable ; it contains 
within its walls a gothic church, erected over a mount, sup- 
posed to typify the mountain of the Ascension of Jesus Christ. 
At the foot of the mount, and within it, is a small chapel, con- 
taining figures executed in wax, to represent the resurrection 
of Lazarus. This extraordinary work has been planned by 
Plato, archbishop of Moscow, who resides there, and under 
whose inspection the whole was executed. The place is called 
Vifanij. 

But the most remarkable edifice, as it affords a striking mo- 
nument of national manners, is the Church of St. Basil, near 
the Kremlin. It is a complete specimen of the Tartar taste 
in building, and was erected by Ivan Basilovich II. , in 1.538. 
To add to the singularity of its history, it was the workman- 
IIJ|) pf Italian architects. Its numerous and heavy copulas, 
pihnounted by gilded crucifixes, exhibit a striking contrast of 
colour and ornament. Pious individuals betpieath legacies to- 
wards the perpetual gilding or painting of this or that dome, 
according to their various fancies, so that it is likely to remain 
a splendid piece of patchwork for many generations. In or- 
der to account for the origin of this building, and the oriental 
style exhibited in its formation, we must look back to the pe- 
riod of the Russian history in which it w'as constructed. The 
stories we have hitherto received of the monarch, in wiiose 
piety or ostentation it is said to have originated, are so con- 
tradictory, that the subject itself merits a little investigation. 
The more we inquire into the real history of Russia, and of 
Russian sovereigns, the more we shall have reason to believe, 
that the country, and its people, have undergone little varia- 
tion since the foundation of the empire. Peter the Great 
might cut oft' the beards of the nobles, and substitutip Euro- 
pean habits fpr Asiatic robes, but the inward man is stiU ihe 
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same.* A Eusaian of the nineteenth century poaaeieiaes dll tiie 
servile propensities, the barbarity of manners, the cruelly, 
hypocrisy, and profligacy, which characterised his aucestors 
in the ninth. 

* They who knew PotemJcint or who will merely attend to what is 
related of him, will find that a picture of the manners of Russian, 
Nobles made in the seventeenth century will equally represent those 
of their Princes in the eighteenth. 

^'Pendant le rtipas les rota qui leur sortent de la bouche avec 
Podeur de Teau-de-vie, de Tail, de Toignon, et des raves, joint auat 
vents du has ventre, dont ils ne sont point scrupuleux, exhalent une 
corruption capable de faire crdver ceux qui sont aupr^s d'eux. Ils 
ne portent point leura mouchoirs dans leurs poches, mais dans Icurs 
bonnets ; et comme ils ont toujours la ttie nue lorsqulls sont ta- 
ble, s'ils ont besoin de se inoucher, ils se servent de leurs doights, 
qu’ils essuyent ensuite, en leur nez, a la nappe.” Voyaye en Musco^ 
vUt par Augustint Paron de Mayerburg, Leid. 1688, p, 62. 

Olkabius, secretary to the ambassador from the Court of Pen,'- 
matlCf gave a similar account of their morals in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The following short extracts are from the best 
edition of his works, translated from the German by Wi^efort, 
and published at Paris^ A. 1). 1666. 

^*11 est vray quos les Moscovites ne manquent point d’esprit ; 
mais ils I’employment si mal, qu’il n’y a pas uno de leurs actii^, 
qui ait pour le but la vertu, et la gloire, qui en est inseparable . 

. . . Leur induatrie et la subtilit6 de leur esprit paroist pTinsm 
palement en leur trafic, oti il n’y a point de finesse, ny de trompeifM^ 
dont ils ne se servent, pour fourber les autres, plustost que pour w 
defendre de I’estre.” Voyage d'Olear. tom. 1. p. 145. t 

‘‘Et d’autant que la tromperie ne s’exerce point sans faussetC, e||i 
menteries ct sans defiances, qui en sont inseparables, ils sgavent ihw 
veilleusement bien s’ayder de ces belles qualitcs, aussi bien qui deli 
calomnio.” Ibid. p. 146. 

“I)o cetfce fagon d’agir des Moscovites. et du peu de fidelity qu’ilfl 
ont entr’eux, Ton peut juger de ce que les Estrangers en peuvent es- 
p^rer, et jusqu’a quel point Ton s’y peut fier. Ils n’offn^t jamais 
leur amitie, et n’en contractent jamais, que pour leur interest par- 
ticuUere, et dessein d’en protiter. La mauvaiae nourriture qu’oa 
leur donne en leur jeunesse, en laquelle ils n’apprennent au plus 
qu’^ lire et escrire, et quolques, petites pri^^res vulgaires, fait qu’il 
suivent aveuglement ce que Ton appelle aux bestes I’instinct ; de 
sorte que la nature estant en elle mesrne d6prav6e et corrompue, leur 
vie ne peut estre qn’un debordement et dfireglement continue!. 
C’est pourquoy Ton n’y voit rien que de brutal, et des effets de leurs 
passions et appfitits desordonnfis, it qui ils laschnent la bride, sans 
auoune retenue.” Ibid. p. 148. 

“Le naturel pervers des Moscovites, et la bassesse en laquelle ilg 
sont nourris, joint S la servitude, pour laquelle ils semblent estre 
nSs^font que Ton est constraint de les tmter en bestes, plu»tdst 
^u*ea personnea raisonnables. Et ils y sont ai bien aooouatum^i 
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Joliii Baidlovich I., has been considered as one of thfe 
founders of the Russian enmire; but his accession did not 
take place till the middle of the fifteenth century. He rose 
like Bonaparte, in a period of national dismay, confusion, and 
calamity : and though described as a man of impetuous vices, 
and violent passions, intrepid, artful, treacherous, and having 
all the ferocity of a savage, has been hailed as the deliverer of 
his country; and dignified by the appellation of the Great. 
It is a title which an oppressed intimidated people have fre- 
quently bestowed upon tyrants. Until this time, however, 
Tartars, were lords of Moscow — the tsars themselves being 
obliged to stand in the presence of their ambassadors, while 
the latter sat at meat, and to endure the most humiliating 
ceremonies. Basalovic shook off the Tartar yoke ; but it 
was long before the Russians, always children of imitation, 
ceased to mimic a people by whom they had been conquered. 
They had neither arts nor opinions of their own : every thing 
in Moscow was Tartarian — dress, manners, buildings, equi- 
pages — in short, all except religion and language. Basilovich, 
at the conquest of Casan, was solemnly crowned with the 
diadem of that kingdom, which is said to be the same now 
used for the coronation of the Russian sovereigns. In the 
of his successor Moscow was again taken by that people, 
•iod its tsars subjected to an ignominious tribute. Twelve 
years afterwards, the eldest son of that successor, John 
Basilovich II., then an infant, but afterwards a ferocious and 
implacable t 3 ’^rant, came to the throne.i^ 


qull est comme impossible de les porter au travail, si I’on n’y em- 
ploye le foliet et le baston.” Ihid, />. 155. 

It is the more necessary to cite these remarks, because authors of 
celebrity, such, for example, as Pvffendorf, offer very erroneous no- 
tions to the students in modern history. On se tromperoit beau- 
coup,” says he, '^si pour connoitre les Russes d’aujourd 'hui, on 
s’arrfitoit aux portraits qui ont faits de cette nation avant iQ 
commencement de ce sifecle.” Introd. a VHistoire Moderntj 4sc. tome 
IV. p. 284, edit. Paris, 1755. 

* Some writers endeavour to apologise for the conduct and cha- 
racter of John Basilovich the Second. The Editors of the Modern 
Universal Bistory even speak of him with eulogium. ( Vol. XXXV, 
p, 269.^ Mr. Coxe thinks his character has been misrepresented ; 
(Trav. vol. 1. p. 302.^ and yet allows it would be ** contrary to his- 
torical evidence to deny many of the cruelties committed by him.” 
If the horrible cruelties related of this monarch by Dr. CruU ( see 
Accownt qf Muscovy, vol. 1. p. 331. Lond. 1698^ he untrue, what 
will be said of the narrative of those persons who were eye-witnesses 
of many of his enormities 1 Crullsays, his affected sancti^ led 
Jovius into the mistake of calling him a good Christian* ** But if 
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It is a curious fact, that iu the very opening of his reign, we 
read of the arrest of no less than 300 artists intended for 
Russia, in the town of Lubeck. What the great work then 
carrying on in Moscow was, is now uncertain; but it evi- 
dently proves a disposition, on the part of the sovereign, to 
superinduce the arts of western nations over the long-esta- 
blished oriental customs of his people. In this reign was 
built the church to which I have alluded. The artists arrested 
in Lubeck were Germans. The architects employed for the 
Church of St. Basil were Italians ; probably obtained by the 
connexion which subsisted between the tsars of Muscovy and 
the emperors of Constantinople,^ From whatever country 
to that country . By the accounts tliey sent home, it appears 
that the situation of Englishmen in Russia was precisely what 
we experienced two-hundred and thirty years afterwards, 
under the tyranny of the emperor Paul : the same disgusting 
race around them ; the same dread of being communicative in 
their letters ; tlie same desire to (juit a s(;ene of barbarity and 
profligacy. I he secretary to Randolph, wlio went as ambas- 
sador from Queen Elizabeth, was a j)erson of the name of 
George Tubervile, and wrote “ ( 'ertaino liCtters in Verse,” 
to Dancie, Spenser, and Parker, describing the maimers of 
the country and peojjle.” He apiiears to have been a young 
they came, the taste disjilayed in the edifice is evidently Tar- 
tarian. How much the manners of the people were so at this 
period, maybe shown by reference to the curious and intereai- 
ing documents preserved in HakluyPs Collection of Voyages. 
It was during the bloody administration of the tyrant who 
then ruled in Russia, the first ambassadors went from England 
man of fashion at tliat time, ^ye have selected some of the 


any delight to reade the terrible and bloudie acts of Ivan Basilovich, 
he may glut, if not drowne hirnselfe in blond, in that historie which 
Paul Oderhorne hath written of his life, and both there and in 
others take view of his other unjust acts. 1 will not depose for 
their truth, though I cannot disprove it : adversaries perhaps make 
the worst. For myselfc, I list not to rake sinkes against him, and 
would speake in his defence, if I found not an universall conspiracy 
of all historie and reports against him.” Purchas his PilyrimUt 
lib. iv. c. 9. sect 1. 

• Some years afterwards, A.D. 1 557, the Tsar again made an un- 
successful application to the Court of Vienna ior artists; stating, 
that ’^he could easily procure them from France aud but 

that he gave the preference to Germans ; knowing them to be an 
upright, virtuous, and honest people.” See the authors cited in 
the Mod, Unit. Hist, vol. XXXV. p. 217. 
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most striking passages in these Letters, for a note.* They 
are very little known, and worth the reader’s attention ; not 
merely beeaiise they prove that Russia, when they were 
written, appeared as it does at this day, but also as curious 
examples of early English poetry. The work in which they 

* I left my native soile, full like a retchlesge man, 

And unacquainted of the coast, among the Kuaaes ran : 

A people passing rude, to vices vile inclinde, 

Eolke fit to be of Bacchus train, so quaffing is their kinde. 

* * 

Sach lioour as they have, and as the couiitrey gives, 

But chiefly two, one called Kuas^ whereby the Mousike lives. 

Small ware and waterlike, but somewhat tart in taste, 

The rest is Mead of honie made, wherewith their lips they baste. 

^ * 

Their Tdoles have their hearts, on God they never call, 

ITnlesse it be ( Nichola Bough) that hangs against the wall. 

The house that hath no god, or painted saint, within, 

Is not to be resorted to, that roofe is full of siimo.” 

llaJduyls Voyages, f p. 384 — 5. 

He then proceeds to mention the dissolute lives of the women, and 
their manner of painting their cheeks : and, at the close of hia 
Letter to Bpe^iser, he says. 

« The people beastly bee. 

I write not all I know, I touch but here and there ; 

For if 1 should, my penne w'ould pinch, and eke offend I feare. 

^ * -M * 

They say the lion’s paw gives judgment of the beast ; 

And so you may deeme of the great, by reading of the least.” 

Ibid p. 387. 

In his Letter to Parker, the Tartar dress and manner are thus 
strikingly introduced : 

Their garments be not gay, nor handsome to the eye ; 

A cap aloft their heads they have, that standeth very hie, 

Which Colpack they do terme. They weare no ruffes at all : 

The best have collers set with pearle, which they Ii,uhasca call. 
Their shirts in Bussie long, they worke them down before, 

And on the sleeves with coloured silks, two inches good and more. 
* * 

“ These are the Hussies robes. The richest use to ride 

From place to place, his servant runnes, and folio wes by his side. 

The Cassacke bears hia felt, to force away the raine : 

Their bridles are not very brave, their saddles are but plaino, 

* 

For when the liussle is pursued by cruel foe, 

Ha rides away, and suddenly betakes him to his boe, 

And bends me but about in saddle as he sits, 

And therewithal amids his race hik%llowing foe he hits. 
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are contaiBed i» extremely rare, and bears an enormous prioe* ? 
Indeed we are authorised in maintaining, that any in^juiry 
into the history of the people (whether directed to wnters 
who describe the brightest or the most gloomy annals of 
Bussia) will prove the state of society in the country to exist 
now as it always has been. The leading testimony (even of 
authors decidedly partial) is by no means favourable to the 
character of its inhabitants. So long ago as the middle of the 
last century, when the Baron de Maustein wrote his Memoirs 
concerning the interesting aera that elapsed berween the be- 
ginning of the reign of Peter the Second, and the marriage 
of the late Empress Catherine with the husband whose 
murder Voltaire found it impossible to methodize^ the inse- 
curity of property, the total want of public faith, the igno- 
rance and the rudeness of the people, were notorious. De 
Manstein studiously avoided all opprobrious reflections; at- 
tributing the depreciating accounts, usually given of the na- 
tives, to the little information strangers, unacquainted with 
the language, can procure. It will therefore he curious to 
adduce the evidence, which may nevertheless be derived from 
his work, to validate the description w’e have given of the 
Russians; especially after the high character given of the 
former by David Hume.* It was during the reign of the 
Empress Anne, that Vatinshy^ a minister of the Crown, toge- 
ther with his adherents, fell victims to the displeasure of one 
of her favoui'ites. After relating their undeserved fate, and 
the confiscation of their property, De Manstein observes :t 
All the estates of these unfortuimte persons were given to 
others, who did not possess them long. In this manner,” says 
he, it is, that in Russia, not only money, hut even lands, 


Their bowes are very short, like Turkie bowes outright, 

Of sinowes made with birchen barke, in cunning manor dight. 

* * * 

** The maners are so Turl-ie like, the men so full of guile, 

The women wanton, temples stuft with idoles that defile 
The seats that sacred ought to be, the customes are so quaint. 

As if 1 would describe the whole, 1 feare my pen would faint. 

In summe, I say, I never saw a prince that so did raigne, 

Nor people so beset with Saints, yet all but vile and vairie. 

Wilde Irish are as civill as the Hussies in their kinde, 

Hard choice which is the best of both, ech bloody, rude, and blinde.” 

Ibid, pp, 387—889. 

* Hume vouches fur his having been an eye- witness to most of 
the incidents he has related, and speaks of the author’s candour, 
good sense, and impartiality.— See Advertisement to the Memoirs 
signed ** David Hume,” 
t Memoirs of Bussia, p. 250^^ 
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hotiies, and moveables, circulate quicker than in any other 
country in Europe. I have seen lands change masters at 
least thrice in the space of two years.” The same author, 
describing their barbarous finery and want of cleanliness half 
a Oentuiy ago, actually delineated a portraiture of the nobles 
as #iey appear at the present day.* The richest coat would 
be sometimes worn together with the vilest uncombed wig ; 
or you might see a beautiful piece of stuff spoiled by some 
botch of a tailor; or, if there were nothing amiss in the 
dress, the equipage would be deficient. A man richly dressed 
would come to Court in a miserable coach, drawn by the 
wretchedest hacks.” The same want of taste reigned in the 
ftimiture and appearance of their houses. On one side you 
might see gold and silver in heaps ; on the other, a shocking 
dirtiness.” And then he adds, ‘‘ It wag enough for a dealer 
in the commodities of luxury and fashion to remain two or 
three years at Petersburg, to gain a competency for the rest 
of his life ; even though he should have begun tlie world there 
with goods upon credit.” Instances of this kind, during the 

E eriod of our residence in Russia, might be cited, as having 
appened both in Petersburg and Moscow. 


CHAPTER VH. 

MOSCOW. 

Sunday Market. — Promenades during Easter. — Kremlin. — Holy 
Gate. — Great Bell. — Great Gun. — Ancient Palace of the Tsara— ^ 
Imperial Treasury. — Manuscripts. — Superb Model.— General ap- 
pearance of the Kremlin. — First Christian Church. — Festival of 
Ascension, 

The market on a Sunday in Moscow is a novel and interest- 
ing spectacle. From five in the morning till eight, the Place 
de Gallitzin, a spacious area near the Kremlin, is filled by a 
concourse of peasants, and people of every description, coming 
to buy or sell white peacocks, fan-tailed, and other curious 
pigeons, dogs of all sorts, for the sofa or the chase, singing- 
birds, poultry, guns, pistols — in short, whatever chance or 
custom may have rendered saleable. The sellers, excepting 
in the market of singing-birds, which is permanent and very 
large, have no shops, but remain with their wares either ex- 
{) 08 ed upon stalls, or hawking them about in their hands. 
Dogs and birds constitute the principal articles for sale. The 
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e geen-feeders m& distinguished ia the midst ©f the m©b by 
ng white wMids, whieh they carry to direct the pigeons in 
their iight. The nobles of Moscow take great delight in the^ 
birds, and a favourite pair will sell from fire to ten roubles in 
the market. I was astonished to see the feeders# by way of 
exhibiting their birds, let them fiy, and recover them again at 
pleasure. The principal recommendation of the pigeons con- 
sists in their rising to a great height by a spiral curve, all 
flying one way, and following each other. When a bird is 
launched, if it does not preserve the line of curvature which 
the others take, the feeders whistle, waving his wand, and its 
CGUirse is immediately changed. During such exhibitions, the 
nobles stake tteir money in wagers, betting upon the h^ght 
to which a pigeon will ascend, and tlie number of carves it 
Will make in so doing. Among dogs for the chase, we ob- 
served a noble Irreed, common in Russia, with long fine hair 
like those of Newfoundland, but of amazing size and height, 
whfieh are used in Russia to hunt wolves. German pug-dogs, 
so dear in London, here bear a Ioav price. I was offered a 
very fine one fora sum equivalent to an English shilling. We 
observed also English harriers and fox-hounds; but the fa- 
vourite kind of dogs in^Moscow is the English terrier, which 
is very rare in Russia, and sells for eighteen roubles, or more, 
according to the caprice of the buyer and seller. Persian cats 
were also offered I'or sale, of a blueish-grey or slate colour, 
and much admired. Seeing several stalls apparently covered 
with wheat, 1 proc(;eded to examine its (]iiality, but was sur- 
prised to find that what had the apj)earanc(‘ of wheat, con- 
sisted of large ants’ eggs, lieaped up for sale. Near the same 
stalls were tubs full of pismires, crawling among the eggs, 
and over the persons of those wlio sold them. Both the eggs 
and the ants are brought to Moscow as food for nightingales, 
which are favourite though common birds in Russian houses. 
They sing in every respect as beautifully in cages as in their na- 
tive woods. We often heard them in the bird shops, warbling 
with all the fulness and variety of tone which characterises 
the nightingale in its natural state.^^ Tiie price of one of 
them, in full song, is about fifteen roubles. The Russians, by 
rattling beads on their tables of tangible arithmetic, t can 
make the birds sing at pleasure during the day ; but night- 
ingales are heard throughout the night, making the streets of 
the city resound the melodies of the forest. 


* I have been since informed, that this method of keeping afid 
feeding nightingales is becoming prevalent in our own country. 

t This kind of Coimting^Tahle, universally used in Russia, and 
which appears in the paintings of the Chinese, is the Abacus of the 
Ancients. 
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The promenades at this season of the year are among the 
many sights in Moscow interesting to a stranger. The prin- 
cipal one is on the Ist ofMay , Russian style, in a forest near the 
city. It affords a very interesting spectacle to strangers^ be- 
cause it is frequented by the hourgeoide as well as by the nobles, 
and the national costume may then be observed in its greatest 
splendour. The procession of carriages and persons on horse- 
back’s immense. Beneath the trees, and upon the greens ward, 
Russian peasants are seen seated in their gayest dresses, ex- 
pressing their joy by shouting and tumultuous songs. The 
music of the balalaika, the shrill notes of rustic pipes, clapping 
of hands, and the wild dances of the gipsies, all mingled in 
one revelry. The wives of merchants, in droskies and on foot, 
display head dresses of matted pearls, and other most expen- 
sive attire. In costliness of apparel there is no difference be- 
tween a Moscow princess and the wife of a Moscow shop- 
keeper ; except that one copies the fashions of London and 
Paris, while the other preserves the habits of their ancestors. 
During Easter, promenades take place every evening, vary- 
ing occasionally the sight of cavalcade. They are made in 
carriages and on horseback ; the number of the former being 
greater than any occasion assembles in other cities of Europe. 
The intention of such meetings is the same every where ; to 
see and to be seen. Ec^uipages continue to pass in the same 
constant order, forming two lines, which move parallel to each 
other. The spectacle sometimes beggars all description. 
Beautiful women, attired in costly and becoming dresses, fill 
the balconies and windows of houses between which the 
cavalcade proceeds to its destination. Hussars and police 
officers are stationed in different parts, to preserve order. 
When arrived at the place particularly set apart for the dis- 
play of the procession, the stranger with amazement beholds 
objects which can only be matched in the wretched purlieus 
of St. Giles ; miserable hovels, and wooden huts, hardly dis- 
cernable amidst clouds of dust. 

On Friday in Easter-week, the place of promenade is better 
selected ; it is then, on a plain called La Vallee, and the sight 
is the most surprising that can be conceived. Long before 
reaching this plain, the throng of carriages is so great that 
they can scarcely move.^ At last the great scene opens, 

♦ It may be well to insert here an extract from Mr. Hbbik’s 
Journal, concerning the population of this remarkable city ; a# that 
gentleman has made very particular inquiry upon the subject, and 
his zealous attention to acctiracy appears in every statement. 

** The circuit of Moscow we have heard variously stated ; it may 
perhaps, be about thirty-six vents (twenty six miles), but this 
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and the view which breaks all at once upon the spectator is 
indeed striking:. A procession, as far as the eye can reach, is 
seen passing and re-passing a spacious and beautiful lawn, 
the farther extremity of which appears terminated by a con- 
vent. No less than 2000 carriages, generally witli six horses 
to each, but never less than four, are present upon this occa- 
sion. So much for the general effect. The appearance in de- 
tail, of the equipages, lacqueys, and drivers, is an excellent 
burlesque upon grandeur. The postilions are generally old 
men or a wretched aspect, dressed in liveries of worsted lace 
and cocked hats, who hold their whip and reins as if they 
were never before mounted. The harness consists of ropes 
and cords, frequently ragged and dirty ; very unlike the white 
traces used in Poland, which have a pleasing if not magnificent 
appearance. The carriages themselves, if not altogether as 
wretched as the night coaches of London, are ill built, old 
fashioned, heavy, and ugly. It is only tlie amazing num- 
ber of equipages that afford ideas of wealth or great ness Ex- 
amined separately, every thing is little and mean. The 
procession is seen on the plain *as far as the convent before 
mentioned, and returning back in the order it advanced. In 
the line between the carriages, a space is reserved for the cava- 
liers, who make their appearance on the most beautiful English 
and Turkish horses, riding as they all maintain aV Anglais, but 
without the smallest resemblance to the manner of English- 
men. Their horses are taught the manege, and continue to 
pace and champ the bit without advancing a step ; occasionally 
plunging like those exhibited in amphitheatres, while their 
rides, in laced coats and ruffles, with cocked hats, and saddles 
sumptuously embroidered, imagine they display surprising 
feats of horsemanship. Several families preserve the old 
Russian costume in their servants’ habits ; others clothe their 
attendants like running footmen in Italy; so that the variety 
formed by the motley appearance is very amusing. 

The numberless bells of Moscow continue to ring during the 
whole of Easter week, tinkling and toiling, without any kind 
of harmony or order. The large bell near the cathedral is 
only used on important occasions, and yields the finest and 


eludes many void spaces. The population is, as usual, exaggerated. 
It. is decidedly geater than that of Pctershtirg we should think 
three or four times as much, judging from the concourse in the 
streets. The extent, in comparison with that of Petersburg is, 
nearly, twelve to one ; and yet, from the master of the police, of 
all men the most likely to know, the population was estimated 
at only 250,000 fixed inhabitants. The servants and numerous 
retainers of the nobles may be perhaps estimated at nearly 80,000, 
which are only here in winter/' UerWs Mli, Journal 
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most solemn tone I ever heard. When it sounds, a deep and 
hollow murmur vibrates all over Moscow, like the fullest and 
lowest tones of a vast organ, or the rolling of distant thunder. 
This bell is suspended in a tower called the Belfry of St Ivan, 
beneath others, which though of less size, are enormous. It 
is fgrty feet nine inches in circumference ; sixteen inches and a 
half thick ; and it weighs more than fifty-seven tons. 

The Kremlin is above all other places, most worthy a travel^ 
ler’s notice. It was our evening walk, whenever we could 
escape the engagements of society. The view it affords of the 
city surpasses every other, both in singularity and splendour, 
especially from St Ivan’s tower. This fortress is surrounded 
on all sides by walls, towers, and a rampart, and stuffed full 
of domes and steeples. The appearance differs in every point 
of view, on account of the strange irregularity of the edifices 
it contains. Entering it by the arched portal, painted red, 
called the Holy Gate, persons of every description are com- 
pelled to walk bareheaded nearly a hundred paces. This gate 
is on the south side, facing the quarter of the shops. The ap- 
proach to it is by a bridge across the fosse which surrounds 
the walls. It is a vaulted portal, and over the entrance is a 
picture, 5k with a lamp continually buniing. Sentinels are here 
placed, as at all the entrances to the Kremlin. No one ven- 
tures to pass this gate without taking olf his hat. I wished to 
see if the rule was rigorously enforced, and, feigning ignorance, 
entered beneath the arch with my hat on. A sentinel 
challenged me ; but, without taking notice of him, I walked 
forward. Next, a bareheaded peasant, met me, and, seeing 
my head covered, summoned the sentinels and people with 
very loud expressions of anger, who, seizing me by the arms, 
very soon taught me in what manner to pass the Holy Gate 
for the future. 

The great bell of Moscow, known to be the largest ever 
founded, is in a deep pit in the midst of the Kremlin. The 
history of its fall is a fable ; and as writers are accustomed to 
copy each other the story still continues to be propagated. 
The fact is, the bell remains in the place where it was origin- 
ally cast. It never was suspended, the Russians might as 


* ** You enter the Holy Gate by a long narrow bridge over the 
fosse. On the left hand is a noble view down to the river. The 
coup (Toeil much resembled Seringapaiain, represented in Kerr 
Porters Panorama. In passing under the Holy Gate, all hats are 
taken off, in reverence for a saint suspended over it, who delivered 
the citadel, as tradition aftirma, by striking a sudden panic into an 
army of which had possession of the town, and had almost 
Buceeded in forcing this gate of the Khkmlin.” Helen MS. Jonr^ 
ml 
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well attempt to suspend a first-rate line of battle sliip? with 
all its guns and stores. A fire took place in the Kremlin, the 
fiames of which caught the building erected over the pit in 
in which the bell yet remained, in consequence of which the 
metal became hot, and water thrown to extinguish the fire, 
fell upon the bell, caused the fracture which had taken place. 
lit reaches from the botton of the cave to the roof. The en- 
trance is by a trap-door, placed even with the surface of the 
earth. We found the steps very dangerous; some of them 
were wanting, and others broken, which occasioned me a se- 
vere fall down the whole extent of the first fiight, and a nar- 
row escape for my life in not being dashed upon the bell. In 
consequence of this accident, a sentinel was stationed after- 
wards at the trap-door to prevent people becoming victims of 
their curiosity. He might have been as well employed in 
mending the steps, as in waiting to say they were broken. 
The bell is truly a mountain of metal. They relate, that it 
contains a very large proportion of gold and silver, for that while 
it was in fusion, the nobles and the people cast in as votive of- 
ferings, their plate and money. It is permitted to doubt the 
the truth of traditionary tales, particularly in Russia, where 
people are much disposed to relate what they have heard, 
without once reflecting on its probability. I endeavoured in 
vain to assay a small part. The natives regard it with super- 
stitious veneration, and they would not allow even a grain to 
be filed ofil At the same time it may be said, the compound 
has a white shining apppearance, unlike bell-metal in general, 
and perhaps its silvery aspect has strengthened, if not given 
rise to, a conjecture respecting the richness of its materials. 

On festival days the peasants visit the bell as they would a 
church, considering it an act of devotion, and they cross them- 
selves as they descend and ascend the steps. The bottom of 
the pit is covered with w^ater, mud. and large pieces of timber, 
which, added to the darkness, render it always an unpleasant 
and unwholesome place, in addition to the danger arising from 
the steps that lead to the bottom. I went fre(iuently there, in 
order to ascertain the dimensions of the bell with exactness. 
To my great surprise, during one of those visits, half a dozen 
Russian officers, whom J found in the pit, agreed to assist me 
in the admeasurement. It so nearly agreed with the account 
published by Jonas Hanway, that the difference is not worth 
notice. This is somewhat remarkable, considering the difficulty 
of exactly measuring what is partly buried m the earth, and the 
circumference of which is not entire. No one, I believe, has 
yet ascertained the size of the lower rim of the bell, which 
would affi)rd still greater dimensions than those we obtained, 
but it is entirely buried in the earth. About ten persons were pre- 
sent when I measured the part which remains exposed to obser- 
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vation. W e applied a strong cord close to the metal in all parts 
of its periphery, and round the lower part where it touched 
the ground, taking care at the same time not to stretch the 
cord. From the piece of the bell broken off, it was ascertained 
that we had thus measured within two feet of its lower ex- 
tremity. The circumference obtained was sixty-seven feet and 
four inches, which allows a diameter of twenty-two-feet, five 
inches, and one third of an inch. 

We then took the perpendicular height from the top of the 
bell, and found it to correspond exactly with the statement made 
by Hanway, namely, twenty-one feet, four inches and a half. 
In the stoutest part, that in which it should have received the 
blow of the hammer, its thickness equalled twenty-three inches. 

We were able to ascertain this, by placing our hands under 
the water where the fracture had taken place, which is above 
seven feet high from the lip of the bell. The weight of this 
enormous mass of metal has been computed to be 443,772 lbs, 
which, if valued at three shillings a pound, amounts to 66,565/. 
16 a’. lying unemplo 3 ^ed, and of no use to any one.* 

^ The Great Gun, which is also among the wonders of the 
Kremlin, I measured with less facility, being always interrup- 
ted by the sentinels, one of whom pointed his bayonet at me, 
and threatened to stab me if 1 persisted in my intention : yet 
by walking its length, I found it etjual to eigliteen feet and a 
half: and its diameter may be guessed, when it is known that 
it will admit a man siting upright within its calibre. It is, 
moreover, ten inches thick. The gun is kept merely for os- 


* The great Bell of Moscow has long been a theme of wonder, and 
it is mentioned by almost every traveller. The subject is of no im- 
portance : but it may be well to add, that the accounts given of it 
do not apply to the same thing. Olearius describes that which he 
saw in 1636. It is the same mentioned in p. 74 of this Volume, 
founded by Boris Gudenof. (See Olear. tom. 1. p. 107.) Augustine, 
ambassador from Germany in 1661, describes that which here en- 
gaged our attention. Jonas Hanway, and those who succeeded him 
bear reference to the same. It was founded, according to Augus- 
tine, in 1643 during the reign of Alexis. (See Voyage de MoscoUt 
p. 117,) The Itussians and people of Moscow maintain that it was 
cast during the reign of their Empress Anne, probably from the fe- 
male figure represented ; which may have been intended for the 
Virgin. Augustine’s account of the weight, and his measurement 
of the bell, are too near the truth to suppose any other was described 
by him. They employed, says ho, in casting it, a weight of metal 
equal to 440,000 lbs. He moreover states its thickness equal tq 
two feet, which is with an inch of what has been here said. He 
also proves that it is larger than the famous bell of Erford, and 
evesi that of Pekin. 
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tentation, and never used. Notwithstanding the neglect it has 
experienced, it remains in good order, without injury. It was 
cast in 1694. Near it are placed some artillery of less calibre, 
but of very extraordinary length. 

There was nothing prohibited under more severe penalty 
than making any drawing or sketch within this fortress ; on 
which on account I am prevented giving the superb view it 
affords of Moscow. But as the objects within its walls are 
always interesting to strangers, artists of merit were not 
wanting for their representation. It Avas however with the 
greatest difficulty I succeeded in obtaining a view of the in- 
terior of the Kremlin, containing the ancient Palace of the 
Tsars. A window appears in the front of this building (which 
is an irregular Gothic edifice) distinguished by two Gothic 
pillars. It is the same, they relate, from which Demetrius, in 
his attempt to escape, during the conspiracy of Zuski, fell and 
broke his thigh, previous to his massacre. He lowered him- 
self to a considerable distance by a rope ; but the height was 
still too great for any Iiope of safety. Despair must have been 
great indeed, Avhen it induced any one to make the attempt. 
That w'indow Avas also fhe place where the sovereigns of Rus- 
sia used to sit, and receive jjetitions from their subjects. The 
petition was placed upon a stone in the court below ; and if the 
tsar thought proper, he sent for it. The imperial treasure is 
now in cases round the walls of the upper apartments of the 
palace ; the approach to Avhicli is by a stone staircase, memor- 
able for massacres committed there by the Strelitzes, during 
the mutiny excited by the sister of Peter the Great. A scene 
more striking, as a subject for historical painting, can hardly 
be conceived, than tliat which took place upon this staircase, 
when the a enerable patriarch, bearing in one hand an image of 
the Virgin Mary, which Avas supposed to work miracles, and 
with the other leading young .lohn Narishkin, followed by his 
weeping sister and the princesses, descended, calling on the 
infuriate nn 'o to spare his life. They had been two days seek- 
ing him, and had threatened to set the palace on fire if he was 
not delivered to be put to death. No sooner had they seized 
their victim, thnn, cutting his body in pieces, they fixed his 
head feet, and hands on the iron spikes of the balustrade. 

We ascended by this memorable staircase to the Imperial 
Treasury, it contains very little worth notice. The old ge- 
neral Avho has the care of it is obliged to attend in person, 
when permission for seeing it has been obtained. He was 
very ill during our visit, and, being placed in an old arm chair 
in one of the rooms, sat grumbling the whole of the time with 
pain and impatience. The various articles have been enume- 
rated in the anonymous travels of two Frenchmen, wjip cpm- 
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plained of being hurried, as we were.* Habits of ceremony 
worn by the sovereigns of Russia at their coronation, and other 
costly embroidered robes, thickly studded with gems and 
pearls, occupied the principal cabinets, and appeared to con- 
stitute the chief ornaments of the Treasury. Among a number 
of such dresses was a vest, twelve yards in length, worn by 
Catherine 11. It was supported by twelve chamberlains at 
her coronation. The custom of amassing and exhibiting splen- 
did attire characterised the Russians in times of their earliest 
potentates. In the accounts which ambassadors from our own 
country afforded, so long ago as the reign of Philip and Mary, 
we find it was the custom at Moscow to clothe tradesmen, 
and other inhabitants, elders of the city, in rich garments, and 
to place them in the antechamber of the sovereign on the days 
of audience : but when the ceremony ended, these costly vest- 
ments were again placed in the Treasury. 

The crowns of conciuered kingdoms are exhibited in the 
lYeasuiy. We saw those of Casan, of Siberia, of Astracan, 
and of the Crimea. The last, from its simplicity, and the cir- 
cumstances connected with itshistor}^ excited the most inter- 
est. It was totally destitute of ornament, affording a re- 
markable contrast to the lavish store of riches seen on all the 
objects around it, and emblematical of the simplicity and vir- 
tue of the people from whom it had been pUmdered.f Its 
form was very ancient, and resembled that usually given by 
painters to our English Alfred. The part of the Treasury 
containing the most valuable objects is that in which the 
crowns of the Russian sovereigns are deposited. It is said 
that the rubies which adorned those of the Empress Anne, mid 
of Peter II., have been changed and stones of less value sub- 
stituted in their place. Some things were shown to us, which 
were once considered of great value, but are now curious only 
from their antiquity ; such, for instance, as a long ivory comb, 
with which the tsars combed their flowing beards. Cupboards 
below the glass cases which cover the walls, were filled with 
a profusion of goblets, vases, plates, cups of all sorts, basins, 
gold and silver candlesticks, and other articles of value, the 
gift of forreign princes and tributary states. A round box of 
gilded silver contains upon a scroll the code of the laws of the 
several provinces of the empire, collected by Alexis, father of 


* Voyage de Deux Francais, a work of very considerable merit, 
prohibited at the time we were in Russia. It has been occasionally 
referred to in this Volume. 

t The writers of the Voyage de Deux Francais mention a very 
ancient crown of gold, which may be that here noticed. ** line au- 
tre couronne, d’or, plus simple que toutes les autres, qui paxott fort 
ancienne, maia dont on n’a pas pu nous dire Torigine. 
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Peter the Great, one of the best and wisest princes that ever 
sAt upbii the Binssian throne. There are also some pieces of 
mechanism that would now be little esteemed any where : a 
toilette, the furniture of which is entirely of amber ; serpen- 
tine vessels, which is supposed to possess the property of dis- 
arming poison of its baneml effects : mas(][uerade dresses wohi 
by their sovereigns: a few natural curiosities: and among 
these, the horn of a kind of whale called narvhal, above eight 
feet in length. This whale is found near the mouths of the 
rivers which fall into the Icy Sea, or on the shores of lakes in 
the same latitude. The horns and tusks of animals in a fos- 
sil state form a considerable article of the interior commerce 
of Russia. Perhaps the ivory manufactured at Archangel may 
have been dug up in the north of Russia. Professor Pallas 
informed me, such prodigious quantities of elephants’ teeth 
were discovered on an island which lies to the north of the 
Samoiede Land, that caravans come actually laden with 
them to St. Petersburg. The most remarkable circumstance 
is, that instead of being mineralised, like elephant’s tusks 
found in the south of Europe, they may be wrought with all 
the facility of the most perfect ivory : but this only happens 
when they are found in a latitude where the soil is perpetually 
frozen; they have then been preserved, like the tishes and 
other articles of food brought annually to the winter market 
of Petersburg. Those dug in the southern parts of Siberia 
are found either soft and decayed, or mineralised by silicious 
infiltrations, and metalline compounds. What a source of 
wondrous reflection do these discoveries lay open! If frost 
alone has preserved them, they w^ere frozen in the moment of 
their deposit ; and thus it appears, that an animal peculiar to 
the warmest regions of the earth must at some distant period 
have been habituated to a temperature which it could not now 
endure for an instant. 

In a very ancient part of the palace, formerly inhabited by 
the patriarchs, and adjoining to their chapel, are kept the 
dresses worn by them, which are also exhibited in glass cases. 
They requested us particularly to notice the habits of Nicon 
and St. Nicolas; the tiaras sent to the patriarchs from the 
emperors of Constantinople ; the crucifixes borne in their so- 
lemn processions ; the patriarchal staves and relics. Several 
of the last were inserted in cavities cut within a wooden cru- 
cifix. Amony other things which added to its prodigious 
sanctify and miraculous powers, was pointed out to us a part 
of one of the bones of Mary Magdalene. The dresses were 
very ancient, but full as magnificent as those we had seen at 
tile ceremony of the Resurrection, gold and silver being the 
merest ornaments lavished upon them. Many of them were 
entirely covered with pearls, and otherwise adorned with 
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Emeralds, rubies, diamonds, sappMres, and precious gems of 
Biberift. In smaller cabinets we saw onyx stones wrought in 
cameo-work exhibiting images of Jesus and of the Virgin, 
which were no less than three inches and a half in length, and 
two in breadth, they showed us, moreover, vessels of massive 
silver, made to contain consecrated oil, which is sent all over 
Bussia from Moscow, for the service of the Greek churches. 
Sixteen of these veseels, of very considerable magnitude, each 
capable of containing from three to four gallons, were pre- 
sented by the Emperor Paul. 

In the chapel adjoining the chambers in which these trea- 
sures are kept, is a collection of manuscripts in Greek and 
Sclavonic, also more of the bones of Mary Magdalene. By 
much the greater number of manuscrips are in the Sclavonic 
language. The priest who had the care of them conversed 
with me in Latin, and atfirmed, that among the Sclavonic, or 
as he termed them, the Ruthenic manuscripts, there was a copy 
of the works of Virgil, and one of Livy. He was not, how- 
ever, able to find either of them, and I imputed the whole 
story to his ignorance and vanity. I afterwards conversed 
with Archbishop Plato upon the same subject, who assured me 
nothing of any importance existed among the manuscripts. 
The priest translated, or pretended to translate, some of their 
titles, from the Sclavonic language into Latin. If the account 
he gave can be relied on, the collection contains the travels of 
pilgrims to Jerusalem in very remote |)eriod8. In Russian 
characters, illuminated, on ancient vellum paper, is a copy of 
the Gospels in folio, most beautifully written by Anne, the 
daughter of Michael Feodorovich. \Ve were also shewn, as 
at Petersburg, some carving in wood by Peter the Great. It 
was a small box, and contained a letter, dated 1697, sent by 
him, from Sardam in Holland, to the patriarchs at Moscow. 
The priest permitted me to take a fac-siinile of liis liaiid-writ- 
ing, for which purpose I co})ied with great care the signature 
to his letter. It was simply his Christian name — Peter. 

Having olitained the keys Irom the secretary’s office, we 
were admitted to see the famous model of the Kremlin, ac- 
cording to the plan for its erection under the auspices of the 
late empress. It is one of the most curious things in Mos- 
cow. If the work had been completed, it would have been 
the wonder of the world. The architect who constructed the 
plan was a Russian, and had studied in Paris. The model 
cost 50,000 roubles. The expense necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the undertaking, as the architect Caraporesi, who 
made the estimate, assured me, would have been 50,000,000 
of roubles. The calculation laid before the empress stated 
the amount only at 20,000,000. The work was begun ; but, 
D 5 
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it is said, the falling in of a part of the foundation determined 
the empress against its prosecution. 

The plan was, to unite the whole Kremlin, having a cir- 
cumference of two miles, into one magnificent palace. Its 
fronts are ornamented with ranges of beautiful pillars, ac- 
cording to different orders of architecture. Every part of it 
was finished in the most beautiful manner, even to the fresco 
paintings on the ceilings of the rooms, and the colouring of 
the various marble columns intended to decorate the interior. 
It encloses a theatre and magnificent apartments. Had the 
work been completed, no edifice could ever have been com- 
pared with it. It would have surpassed the temple of Solo- 
lomoD, the Propylamm of Amasis, the Villa of Adrian, or the 
Forum of Trajan, Camporesi spoke of it in terms of equal 
praise ; but at the same time he confessed to me, that Guaren- 
ghi, his countryman, at Petersburg, an architect well known 
for his works in that city, entertained different sentiments. 
Guarenghi allowed it to be grand, as it must necessarily be 
from its stupendous nature, but thought it too much orna- 
mented, and too heavy in many of its parts. 

The architecture exhibited in different parts of the Kremlin, 
i u its palaces and churches, is like nothing seen in Europe. 
It is difficult to say from what country it has been principally 
derived. The architects were generally Italians, but the style 
is Tartarian, Indian, Chinese, and Gothic — here a pagoda, 
there an Arcade : in some j>arts richness, and even elegance : 
in others, barbarity and decay. Taken altogetluT, it is a jum- 
ble of magnificence and ruin — old buildings repaired, and mo- 
dem structures not completed — half open vaults, and moul- 
dering walls, and empty caves, amidst white-washed brick 
buildings, and towers, and churches, with glittering, gilded, 
or painted domes. In the midst of it, some devotees are seen 
e itering a little mean structure, more like a stable than a 
church. This, they tell you, is the first place of Christian 
worship erected in Moscow. It was originally constructed 
of the tninks of trees, felled upon the spot, at the foundation 
of the city ; but now it is of brick, built in imitation of the 
original wocden cliurcli. Its claim to antiquity cannot be 
great, a», according to accounts published in our own coun- 
try, the whole of Moscow was burned by the Tartars of the 
Crimea, on the 24th of May 1571, at which time the old 
wooden church was destroyed. MT* entered during a service 
performed in this building; a priest, with true stentorian 
lungs, was reading a selection from the gospels to the people. 
'Hiere is nothing within the structure worth notice. 

The view of Moscow, from the terrace in the Kremlin, near 
the spot where the artillery is preserved, would afford a fine 
subject for a panorama. The number of magnificent buildings. 
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the domes, the towers, the spires, which fill all the prospect, 
make it, perhaps, the most novel and interesting sight in 
Europe. All the wretched hovels, and miserable wooden 
buildings, which appear in passing through the streets, are 
lost in the vast assemblage of magnificent edifices; among 
which the Foundling Hospital is particularly conspicuous. 
Below the walls of the Kremlin, the Moskva, already become 
a river of importance, is seen flowing towards the Volga. 
The new promenade forming on its banks, immediately be- 
neath the fortress, is a superb work, and promises to rival the 
famous quay at Petersburg. It is paved with large flags, and 
is continued from the Stone Bridge, to another peculiarly 
called the Moskva Bridge, fenced with a light but strong iron 
})allisade, and some pillars, executed in very good taste. A 
flight of stairs lead from this walk to the river, where the ce- 
remony of the benediction of the water takes place at an ear- 
lier season of the year. Another flight of wooden steps leads 
through the walls of the Kremlin to an area within the 
fortress. 

One day, ascending by this staircase, we found all the 
churches in the Kremlin open, and a prodigious concourse of 
people assembled at the celebration of the great festival of 
the Ascension, It is dilTicult to describe the scenes then ex- 
hibited witliin these buildings. I was carried in by the crowd, 
which rushed forward like a torrent ; and being lifted by it 
from the ground, beheld, as 1 entered, a throng of devotees, 
in which there w^as danger of being pressed to death ; all of 
whom were in motion, {‘rossing themselves, bowing their 
heads, and struggling who should first kiss the consecrated 
pictures. The bodies of their saints were exposed ; and we 
were shown, by the attending priests, some of the wood of 
the true cr(m. Women, with tears streaming from their 
eyes, were seen lifting their infants and teaching them to em- 
brace the feet and hands of tlie images. Observing a crowd 
particularly eager to kiss the skull of an incorruptible saint, I 
asked a priest in Latin, whose body the sepulchre contained. 

Whence are you,” said he, that you know not the tomb of 
St. Demetrius !” 


* The Russians cross themselves first on the forehead, then on 
the breast, then on the right shoulder, then on the left shoulder ; 
thereby completing the figure of a cross. This ceremony was per- 
formed with the thurnh, tho first, and the middle finger; the three 
fingers signifying the Trinity. 
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CHAPTER VIIl. 

MOSCOW, 

Order of the Maltese Cross.— English Horse Dealers. — Public Baths : 

their mode of use, and national importance. — Foundling Hospital. 

Since the Emperor Paul was made Grand Master of Malta, 
the Order of the C'ross became one of the most fashionable in 
Russia. It was not possible to mix in company, without see- 
ing many persons adonied with the badge of the knights. The 
price of it, when purchjtsed of the Crown, was three hundred 
peasants. In the changes bG^falling Orders, as well as Govern- 
ments, that which has happened to this class of society is 
worthy of admiration. Formerly, the oath taken, upon ad- 
mission to the fraternity, was a declaration of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience. What the nature of the oath now is, we 
did not learn; but the opposite (qualifications in candidates for 
the Holy Cross were manifest. I'he extravagance of the Rus- 
sian nobility has no example. I'hey talk of twenty and thirty 
thousand roubles as other nations do of their meanest coin ; 
but those sums are rarely paid in cash : the disbursement is 
made in furniture, horses, carriages, watches, snuff-boxes, 
rings, and wearing-apparel. 

The number of English horse-dealers, and English grooms in 
Moscow, is very great. The governor of tlie city was consi- 
dered particularly skilful in choosing horses. It was usual to 
hear tlie nobles recounting the pedigree of their favourites, as 
if on an English race course : 'J'his, say they, was the son of 
Eclipse; dam by such a one ; grand dam by another; and so 
on, through a list of names which their grooms have taught 
them, but whicli have no more real ri'ference to their cattle 
than to the moon. English saddles and bridles also sell at 
very advanced prices. 

The inhabitants of the north of Euro|)e are exceedingly fond 
of the practice of hot-bathing. As soon as they have endured 
the high temperature of their vapour baths, whicli is so great 
that Englishmeu would not conciuve it possible to exist an 
instant in them, they stand naked, covered by profuse per- 
spiration, cooling themselves in the open air. In summer they 
plunge into cold water, and in winter they roll about in snow, 
without sustaining injury, or even catching cold. When the 
Russians leave a bath of this kind, they, moreover, drink co- 
pious draughts of mead, as cold as it can be procured. These 
practices which would kill men of other nations, seemed to de- 
light them, and to add strength to their constitutions. 
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Being troubled with a rheumatic pain, brought on by a sud- 
den change of weather which took place in Moscow, the 
thermometer falling in one day, from 84 degrees of Fahrenheit 
nearly to the freezing point, I was persuaded to try a Russian 
bath. Nothing can be more filthy or disgusting than one of 
these places. They are usually filled with vermin. I had been 
recommended to use what they termed the Georgian bath, 
situated in the Sloboda, or suburbs, and which they described 
as the best in Moscow. It required more courage to enter this 
place than many of my countrymen would have exerted on so 
trivial an occasion. It was a small wooden hut, at one end 
of which then! was a place, black and fearful as the entrance 
of Tartarus, Two figures, Avith long beards, and q^uite naked, 
conducted me in ; and showing me a ])]ank covered by a single 
sheet, with a pilloAv, tliey told me to deposit my clothes there, 
and to repose, if I tliought proper. As soon as 1 had taken off 
my clothes, they led me through a gloomy passage, into a place 
called tlu! bath ; the ceremoni(‘s of which 1 shall be very parti- 
cular in des(!ribing. 

On the left h;\nd were (dsterns of water ; and upon the edges 
of those cisterns aj)]ieared a row of polished brass vessels. On 
the right Avas a stove; and, in the middle of the room, a step 
to a platform ekn ated aliove thefioor. The hot vapour being 
collected near tlie rool‘, the more a person ascends, the greater 
is the degree of h(*at to Avhicli he is exposed. A choice of 
temj)eratLire is therefore olfi'red. On each side of the platform 
was a stove, in sliape exactly resembling the tombstones in our 
churchyards. Their upj)er surfacte was covered by reeds, and 
over the bed of reeds Avas i)laced a sheet. I was directed to 
mount upon one of these stoves, and to place myself at full 
length on tlie shei'ts : having done Avhich, 1 found myself 
nearly elevated to the roof of tlu! bath, and the heat of ascend- 
ing vapour threw uk’ iininediately into a most profuse j)er- 
sjjiration. The sensation Avas precisely the same which I ex- 
X)er]enced in tlu' sublt'rraneoim cavern, called the baths of Nero, 
on the coast of Ihua, near Na])les. I neglected to take my 
thermomet('r Avitli me on this occasion, but the ordinary tem- 
perature of the It 'ssian bath is well-knoAvri. According to 
Storch, it A'aries from lOl to 122 degrees of Fahrenheit; and 
sometimes, upon tlie iijiper stages near the roof, it is twenty 
degrees above fever luuit. Thus situated, a man began to rub 
me all over with a Avoollen cloth, made into a bag, covering 
one of his hands, till the exterior surface of the skin j^eeled off. 
As soon as he had finished the ojieration with the woollen 
cloth, he bade me descend, and poured several vessels of warm 
water on my head, whence it fell over my body. He then 
jilacod me on the fioor, and washed my hair with his hands, 
scratching my head in all parts with his nails — a great luxury 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MOSCOW. 

Yisit to the Archbishop of Moscow. — His Conversation. — Convent 
of Xicoll na Perrera. — Funeral of Prince Galitzin.— Stalls for 
Fruit and Food. — Sparrow Hill. — Public Morals. — Banquets of 
the Nobles. — Barbarous Etiquette observed at Russian Tables. — 
Anecdote of two English Gentlenaen. — Precautions to be used in 
travelling. — Dealers in Virtu. — Adventurers and Swindlers. — 
Immense Wealth of the Nobles. — Condition of the Peasants. 

A CURIOUS contrast to the splendour in which we had hitherto 
beheld Plato, archbishop of Moscow, was offered, during a visit 
•we made to him at the convent of Nicholl de Perrera^ a semi- 
nary for j^oung priests near the city. I had long wished for 
an opportunity of conversing with this remarkable man. He 
was preceptor to the Emperor Paul ; and is known to the 
world by his correspondence with Monsieur Dutens. Upon 
our arrival at the convent, we were told he was then walking 
in a small garden, the care of which constituted his principal 
pleasure ; and the employment characterised the simplicity and 
innocence of his life. As we entered the garden, we found 
him seated on a turf bank, beneath the windows of the refec- 
tory, attended by a bishop, an old man his vicar, the abhe of 
the monastery, and some others of the monks. I could scarcely 
believe my eyes when they told me it was Plato : for though I 
had often seen him in the archiepiscopal vestments, his rural 
dress had made such an alteration, that 1 did not know him. 
He was habited in a striped silk bed-gown, with a night- 
cap like the silk nets which hang down the back, as commonly 
seen on the heads of Italian postilions; and a pair of woollen 
stockings, with feet of coarse linen, fastened on with twine in 
an uncouth manner. He was without shoes, but a pair of 
yellow slippers lay at some distance. By his side, on the bank, 
was placed his broad-brimmed hat, such as is worn by the 
shepherdesses of the Alj)s ; and in the hat-band, to complete 
the resemblance, was stuck a bunch of withered flowers. His 
white beard, and that mildness and animation of countenance 
which distinguished him, gave to his features a most pleasing 
expression. He desired to know who we were ; and being 
answered, Englishmen — What !” said he, all English ? I 
wonder what your countrymen can find sufficiently interesting 
in Russia, to bring you so far from home, and in such times as 
these ?” But having made this observation in French he looked 
cautiously around him^ and began to ask the monks severally^, 
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whether they understood French. Finding them ignorant of 
that language, he made me sit by him, while the rest forming 
a circle, he entertained us with a conversation, in which there 
was science, wit, and freedom, sufficient to astonish any tra- 
veller, in such a country, and at such a period. 

a»\Yell,” said be, '^you thought me perhaps a curiosity, and 
you find me as naturally disposed for observations as yon 
could wish (pointing to his woollen stockings and his strange 
dress) — an old man bending with years and infirmities.” I 
rejfiied, that I had the honour to see him in his greatest 
splendour, on the night of the ceremony of the Resurrection, 
in the cathedral of the Kremlin.” “ And what did you think 
of that ceremony ?” said he. I answered, that I considered 
it as one of the most solemn I had ever witnessed, not except- 
ing even the Benediction at Rome.” And interesting?” 
added his grace. Very much so,” said I ; at which he burst 
into a fit of laughter, holding his sides, and saying, I had lost 
a night’s rest to attend the ceremony of a religion 1 did not 
profess, and called it hiU’restingy 

We acconiiianied him round his garden, admiring the beauty 
of the situation, and the serenity of the climate. But do you,” 
said he, prefijr our climate to yours?” I told him, that 
had found the Russijin climate severe, but the cold weather in 
winter not attended by so much humidity as in England — that 
the atmosphere was clear and dry.” Oh yes,” said he, very 
dry indeed ! and it lias, in consequence, dried up all our fruit 
trees.” 

Afterwards ho inrpiired vrhere "we were going ; and being 
told to Kuban Tartary and to Constantinople — ‘‘ God preserve 
me!” he exclaimed, what a journey! but nothing is difficult 
to Englishmen ; tliey traverse all the regions of the earth. My 
brother,” contirmed he, was a traveller, and educated in your 
country, at Oxfoi-d ; but 1 have never been any where, except 
at Petersburg and Moscow. I should have been delighted in 
travelling, if I liad enjoyed the opportunity, for books of travels 
are my favourite reading. I have lately read (^and the signifi- 
cant smile by wliicli tlie words were accompanied could not be 
misunderstood)^ the Voyage of Lord Macartney.” He laughed, 
however, at tlm result of his brother’s education. The En- 
glish” said he, taught him to declaim in their way : he used 
to preach his fine flourishing sermons, to us Russians ; very 
fine sermons, but th^y were all translated from the English. 
Some of your divines write beautifully, but with inconceivable 

* The Russians exulted very much in. the failure of Lord Macart- 
ney’s embassy to China ; and 1 believe it is now generally known, 
that our want of success was owing to the prompt manoeuvres of 
the Court of Petersburg, with regard to that country. 
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freedom. It was once discussed in an English sermon, whether 
a people had power to dethrone their king.” Your grace 
may say more,” said I ; '‘we had once a prelate, who, preach- 
ing before his sovereign, felt himself at liberty to discuss his 
conduct to his face.” “ I wish,” said he " we had such a fel- 
low here!” — but, aware of the interpretation which might be 
put upon his words, and perhaps not daring to end with them, 
he added, after a pause, “ we would send him to enjoy the full 
liberty of preaching in the free air of Siberia.” “ He was 
much amused at a reply he once received from an English 
clergyman, of the factory at Petersburg, when asked if he in- 
tended to marry. “ If I am fortunate enough to become a 
bishop, I shall marry some rich citizen’s daughter, and live at 
my ease.”^it 

He showed us the apartments of the ancient patriarch who 
founded the convent and built the church, which he endea- 
voured to preserve in their pristine state. They consisted of 
several small vaulted Gothic chambers, which now contain the 
library. I took this opportunity to ask if any translation of 
the classics existed in the Sclavonian language among the 
manuscripts dispersed in the different libraries of the Russian 
monasteries. He answered me in the negative ; and said they 
had nothing worth notice until the time of the Patriarch Nicon. 
As he was well versed in Sclavonic, I questioned him concern- 
ing its affinity to the Russian. lie assured me the two lan- 
guages were almost the same; that the difference was only a 
distinction of dialect ; and that neither of them had the slight- 
est resemblance to the language of Finland. 

In this convent one hundred and fifty students are instructed 
in Greek, Latin, and rhetoric. After a certaim time they are 
sent to complete their education in other seminaries at Moscow. 
The church is lofty and spacious ; the table for the sacrament, 
as in all other Russian and Greek churches, is kept in the 
sanctuary, behind the altar, where women are not permitted 
to enter. The archbishop, who had visited our English church 
at Petersburg, observed that our table was uncovered, except 
when the sacrament was administered ; a degree of economy 
which he expressed himself unable to comprehend, or to re- 
concile with the piety and liberality of the English nation. 
What would he have said if he had beheld the condition of the 
communion table in some of our country ehurches ! In Russia 
they are always covered with the richest cloth which can be 
procured, and generally with embroidered velvet. 

On the 28th of May we again saw him in great splendour, 
at the burial of Prince Galitzin, in Moscow. This ceremony 


• The Priests in the Greek Church are allowed to marry j but 
not the bishops. 
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was performed in a small church near the Mareschal bridge. 
The body was laid in a superb crimson coffin, richly embossed 
with silver, and placed beneath the dome of the church. On 
a throne, raised at the head of the coffin, stood the archbishop, 
who read the service. On each side were ranged the inferior 
clergy, clothed Jis usual in the most costly robes, bearing in 
their hands wax tapers, and burning incense. The ceremony 
began at ten in the morning. Having obtained admission to 
see the church, we placed ourselves among the spectators im- 
mediately behind his grace. The chaunting had a solemn and 
sublime effect : it seemed as if choristers were placed in the 
upper part of the dome, which perhaps was really the case. 
The words uttered were only a constant repetition of Lord 
have mercy uyon us!" or in Russian, Ghospodi pomilui V'* 
When the archbishop turned to give his benediction to all the 
people, he observed us, and added, in Latin, Pace vohiscum!" 
to the astonishment of the Russians, who, not comprehending 
the new words introduced into the service, muttered among 
themselves. Incense was then offered to the pictures and to 
the people; and, that ceremony ended, the archbishop read 
aloud a declaration, jmrporting that the deceased died in the 
true faith ; that he had repented of his errors, and that his sins 
were absolved. Then turning to us, as the paper was placed 
in the coffin, he said again in Latin — This is what all you fo- 
reigners call the passport; and you relate in books of travels, 
that we believe no soul can go to heaven without it. Now I 
wish you to understand what it really is ; and to explain to 
your countrymen, upon my authority, that it is nothing more 
than a declaration, or certificate, concerning the death of the 
deceased.” Then laughing, he added, suppose you commit 
all this to paper ; and one day I shall see an engraving of this 
ceremony, with an old archbishop giving a passport to St. 
Peter.”5i^ 


♦ There is a passage in Mr. Heberts Journal very characteristic of 
this extraordinary man. Mr. Hebcr, with his friend Mr. Thorn- 
ton, paid to him a visit in the Convent of Befania; and, in his de- 
scription of the monastery, I find the following account of the 
Archbishop. *^The space beneath the rocks is occupied by a small 
chapel, furnished \^th a stove for winter devotion; and on the 
right-hand is a narrow cell, containing two coffins; one of which is 
empty, and destined for the archbishop ; the other contains the 
bones of the Founder of the Monastery, who is regarded as a Saint. 
The oak coffin was almost bit to pieces by different persons afflicted 
with the tooth-ache ; for which a rub on this board is a specific. 
Plato laughed as he told us this; but said, “As they do it de hon 
cceur, I would not undeceive them.” This prelate has been long 
very famous in Russia, as a man of ability. His piety has been 
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The li4 of the coffin being now removed, the body of the 
prince was exposed to view ; and all the relatives, servants, 
Maves, and other attendants, began their loud lamentations, as 
is the custom among the Russians ; and each person, walking 
round the corpse, made prostration before it, and kissed the 
lips of the deceased. The venerable figure of an old slAve 
presented a most affecting spectacle. He threw himself flat 
on the pavement, with a degree of violence which might have 
cost him his life, and being quite stunned by the blow, remained 
a few seconds insensible ; afterwards, loud sobs were heard ; 
and we saw him tearing off and scattering his white hairs. — 
He had, according to the custom of the country, received his 
liberty upon the death of the prince ; but choosing rather to 
confine himself for the remainder of his days to a convent, he 
retired for ever from the world, saying, Since his dear old 
master was dead, there was no one living who cared for him.” 

A plate was handed about, containing boiled rice and rai- 
sins — a ceremony which I am unable to explain. The face of 
the deceased was covered with linen, and the archbishop poured 
consecrated oil, and threw a white powder, probably lime, 
several times upon it, pronouncing some words in the Russian 
language, which, supposing us not to understand, he repeated 
aloud in Latin : Dust thou art, and unto dust thou art re- 
turned !” The lid of the coffin was then replaced ; and after 


questioned ; but from his conversation we drew a very favourable 
idea of him. Some of his expressions would have rather surprised 
a very strict religionist; but the frankness and openness of his 
manners, and the liberality of his sentiments, pleased us highly. 
His frankness on subjects of politics was remarkable. The Clergy 
throughout Russia are, I believe, inimical to their Government ; 
they are more connected with the peasants than most other classes 
of men, and are strongly interested in their sufferings and oppres- 
sions; to many of which they themselves are likewise exposed. 
They marry very much among the daughters and sisters of their 
own order, and form almost a Cast. I think Bonaparte rather po- 
pular among them. Plato seemed to contemplate his success as an 
inevitable, and not very alarming prospect. He refused to draw 
up a Form of Prayer for the success of the Russian arms. ^Hf/* 
said he, 'Hhey be really penitent and contrite, let them shut 
up their places of public amusement for a month, and I will then 
celebrate pubUc prayer.” His expressions of , dislike to the nobles 
and wealthy classes were strong and singular ; as also the manner 
in which he described the power of an Emperor of Russia, the dan- 
gers which surround him, and the improbability of any rapid im- 
provement. *‘It would be much better,” said he, ‘‘had we a Con- 
fititution like that of England.” Yet I suspect he does not wish 
particularly well to us, in our war with France. 
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a requiem, “ sweet as from blest voices,” a procession began 
from the church to a convent in the vicinity of the city, where 
the body was to be interred. There was nothing solemn in 
this part of the ceremony. It began by the slaves of the de- 
ceased on foot, all of whom were in mourning. Next went 
thd priests, bearing tapers ; then came the body, on a common 
drosky, the whip of the driver being bound with crape ; and 
afterwards a line of carriages, of the miserable description be** 
fore observed. But, instead of that slow movement usually 
characteristic of funeral processions, the priests and the people 
ran as fast as they could, and the body was jolted along in an 
uncouth manner. Far behind the last rumbling vehicle, were 
seen persons following out of breath, unable to keep up with 
their companions. 

The stalls of fruit and food in the streets of Moscow prove 
very benehcial to the health of the people ; especially to the 
children, who are fed at home. At these places, for a few 
copecks, which they contrive to collect, they get a wholesome 
dinner. I saw them served on the stalls with plates of boiled 
rice, over which was poured a little honey ; and for each of 
these they paid about a penny English. In the spring they 
sell apples, (which they have a remarkable method of pre- 
serving through the winter, though I could not gain informa- 
tion how this was contrived), baked pears, salad, salted cu- 
cumbers (which are antiscorbutic, and esteemed delicious by 
Russians of every rank), wild berries, boiled rice, quass, honey, 
and mead. As almost every eatable receives a formal bene- 
diction from the priest, before it is considered ht for use, no 
Russian will touch any article of food until that ceremony has 
taken place. A particular church near the Mareschai Bridge 
is set apart for the benediction of apples ; and this is not given 
until the lirst apple drops from the tree, which is brought in 
great form to the priest. 

It is evident that a practice more judicious can hardly be 
adopted, as the people are thus saved Ironi many maladies. I 
have seen a whole French army debilitated through want ot 
caution in this respect. A Mahometan would sooner eat pork, 
than a Russian unconsecrated fruit. At Petersburg the bene- 
diction of water takes place upon the ice of the Neva. In 
Moscow they liave a floating stage upon the river below the 
Kremlin, on which this ceremony is performed. 

The manner in which the Russian peasants clothe their legs 
and feet, throughout the whole empire, from its simplicit}^ and 
the materials used, indicates great antiquity. It prevails all 
over Lapland, and other northern territories of Sweden and 
Norway. Their shoes are made of the matted bark of trees ; 
their legs being bound with bandages of woollen cloth, bound 
on with thongs of the same materials as the sandals. These 
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thottgs, patsing throngh the loose texture of the sandal, and 
afterwards entwined about the leg, keep the whole apparatus 
together. 

We have already mentioned the filthy establishment called 
an Inn^ and dignified by the title of Le Hotel de Constan- 
tinople,” where we resided.^if The master of it had not l^ss 
than five hundred persons, as servants, and in other capacities, 
employed to assist him. In this list were included a number 
of hired prostitutes, constantly kept, in open stews belonging 
to the house, for the use of the numerous guests by whom it 
was inhabited. 

A swann of slaves, dependents, hirelings, and dependent sy- 
cophants, is remarkably characteristic of the great houses in 
Moscow. The nobles consider the honour of their families as 
being so materially implicated in maintaining a numerous 
table, that should any of the satellites usually surrounding 
them forsake his post at dinner, to swell the train of any other 
person, the offence is rarely forgiven ; they will afterwards 
persecute the deserter, by every means of revenge within their 
power. We met with persons who were victims of their own 
affability, in having accepted invitations which decoyed them 
from the banquet of their lord. Similar motives have given 
rise to the prodigious hospitality described by travellers. — 
Before the reign of Paul, a stranger was no sooner arrived in 
Moscow, than the most earnest solicitations were made for 
his regular attendance at the table of this or that nobleman. 
If his visits were indiscriminate, jealousy and quarrels were 
the inevitable consequence. During the reign of Paul, Eng- 
lishmen were guests likely to involve the host in difficulty and 
danger; but, notwithstanding the risk incurred, it is but justice 
to acknowledge, that the nobles felt themselves highly gratified 
by the presence of a stranger ; and, having requested his at- 
tendance, they would close their gates upon his equipage, lest 
it should be discerned by the officers of the police. 

The curious spectacle exhibited at their dinners has not a 
parallel in the rest of Europe. The dishes and wines con-es- 
j)ond in gradation with the rank and condition of the guests. 
Those who sit near the master of the house are suffered to have 
no connection with the fare or the tenants at the lower end of 
the table. In barbarous times we had something of the same 
nature in England ; and perhaps the custom is not even now 
extinct in Wales, or in English farm-houses, where all the 
family, from the master to the lowest menial, sit down toge- 
ther. The choicest viands at a Russian table are carefully 


* During the reign of the Emperor Paul, this was the only inn 
to which foreigners were allowed to resort. 
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placed at the tipper end, and arelianded to those guests sta- 
tioned near the owner of the mansion, according to the order 
in which they sit ; afterwards, if any thing remain, it is taken 
gradually to the rest. Thus a degree in precedency makes all 
the difference between soinetliing and nothing to eat ; for per- 
sonJ^ at the bottom of the table are often compelled to rest sa- 
tisfied with an empty dish. It is the same with regard to the 
wines ; the best are jilaced near the top of the table ; but, in 
proportion as the guests are removed from the post of honour, 
the wine becomes of a worse quality, until at last it degene- 
rates into simple quass. Few things can offer more repug- 
nance to the feelings of an Englishman, than the example of a 
wealthy glutton boasting of the choice wines he has set before 
a foreigner merely out of ostentation, while a number of brave 
officers and dependants are sitting by him, to whom he is unable 
to offer a single glass. We sometimes essayed a violation of this 
liarbarous custom, by taking the bottles placed before us, and 
filling the glasses of those below ; but the offer was generally 
Refused, through fear of giving offence by acceptance ; and it 
l^as a mode of conduct which we found could not be tolerated, 
Jven by the most liberal host. Two turreens of soup usually 
inake their appearance, as we often see them in England ; but 
p a stranger should ask for that which is at the bottom of the 
feble, the master of the house regards him with dismay ; the 
Test all gaze at him with wonder ; and when he tastes what 
pe has obtained, he finds it to be a mess of dirty and abomi- 
nable broth, stationed for persons who never venture to ask 
||)r soup from the uppeT end of the table. The number of at- 
tendants in waiting is i)rodigiou8. In the house of the young 
fcount Orlof were not less than five hundred servants ; many 
being sumptuously clothed, and many others in rags. It was 
no unusual sight to observe behind a chair a fellow in plumes 
and gold lace, like a Neapolitan running-footman, and another 
by his side, looking like a beggar from the streets. 

A droll accident befel two English gentlemen of consider- 
able property, who were travelling for amusement in the South 
of Russia. They were at Nicolaef; and being invited 
by the chief admiral to dinner, they were placed, as usual, 
at the bead of the table, where they were addressed by the 
well-known title of MiloriU jluglois. Tired of this ill-placed 
distinction, they assured tlie admiral that they were not lords. 

Allow me then to ask,” said their host, ‘‘ what is the rank 
that you possess?” The lowest Russian who is admitted to 
an admiraVs table has a certain degree of rank ; all who are 
in the service of the Crown being considered as noble by their 
profession : and as there is no middle class of society in the 
country, but every member of it is either a nohleman or a skive ^ 
there'is no such distinction as that of an independent gentle* 
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man, neither is the term understood, unless there be some spe- 
cific title annexed to it. The EnglisliinoTi, however, replied 
that they had no other rank than that of English^e'////e/yz6’n.-~ 

But your titles ? You must have some “ No,” said 

they, we have no title, but that of English gentlemen." A 
general silence, and many sagacious looks, followed this last 
declaration. On tlie following day they presented themselves 
again at the hour of dinner, and were taking their station as 
before. To their surprise, they found that each person pre- 
sent, one after the other, placed himself above them. One 
was a general; another a lieutenant ; a third an ensig7i ; a 
Vi, ^ police-officer ; a fifth an army mirycon; a sixth a 

secretary ; and so on. All this M as very Avell. They consoled 
themselves with the prospect of a snug party at the bottom oi* 
the table, where they would be the farther removed from cere* 
mony: but lo ! when the dishes came round, a first was 
empty ; a second contained the sauce M'itliout tlie meat ; a 
a third, the rejected oflals of the Mdiole company ; and a;- 
length they were compelled to make' a scanty meal upon the 
slice of black bread before them, and a lit tle dirty broth from 
the humble tureen, behind whose compassionate veil they were 
happy to hide their confusion ; at tlu‘ same time being more 
amused than mortified, at an adventure into M'hich they now 
saw they had brought themseh es by their unassuming frank- 
ness. Had either of them said, as Avas really the case, that 
they were in the service of his Britannic Majesty’s militia, or 
members of the Associated Volunteers of London, they would 
never have encountered so unfavourabh^ a rect‘ption. 

But more serious difficulties frecprently follow a M^ant of 
attention to these prejudices, in visiting the interior of Russia. 
When a podero-snoi, or order for post-horses, is made out, it 
will he often recommended to foreigners, and particularly to 
Englishmen, to annex some title to the simple statement of 
their names. Without this, they may be considered, during 
the rest of their journey, as mere slaves, and will be liable to 
frequent insult, aelay, and imposition. I'tie precaution is of 
such importance, that experienced travellers have introduced 
the most ludicrous distinctions on these occasions ; and have 
represented themselves as barons, briyaduTSj inspectors, and 
professors ; in short, any thing M'hich may enable tliem to pass 
as freedmen. For example: Monsieur le Capitaine a.h.g. 
aveele Directeur o. e.f. et le President o. n. i. ct leurs domes* 
tiques K. L. M.’* So necessary is a due regard to these particu- 
lars, that an officer of very high rank in tlie service assured 
U8, previous to our leaving Moscow, that we should find our- 
selves freauently embarrassed in our route, because m o would 
not abanaoB the pride of calling ourselves Comrnonens of 
fingplaud; and we had reason to regret the neglect with/ which 
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we treated this advice, during the whole of our subsequent 
travels in the country. 

It is at their dinners that strangers have an opportunity of 
leaniing what becomes of the immense wealth of the Russian 
nobility. Hr will see it lavished among foreigners in their 
sei^dce, upon their tables and equipages, their dresses, toys, 
trinkets, jewels, watches, snuff-boxes, balls, masquerades, pri- 
vate theatres, dancers, singers, trading antiquaries, and tra- 
velling picture dealers. This last office is frequently tilled by 
hair-dressers and Italian laccjueys. There is no place in the 
world where adventurers reap such harvests as in Moscow.— 
Friseurs from Italy or Germany, having bought up any rubbish 
thiw are able to procure, get some friend to give them a letter 
and a name, with w hicli tliey arrive in the city. The news is 
soon buzzed abroad ; and he must be indeed a tool if he do 
not make liis journey answer. We saw a man of this descrip- 
tion, a barber of Vienna, as a picture-dealer in Moscow, ca- 
ressed by tile nobles, and invited to all their tables, until his 
stock of pictures was gone, and then he was no more noticed. 
He complained with bitterness to us of the dishonourable chi- 
canery of the nobility. Some of them had given him pinch’' 
beck instead of //o/i/ watches and snuff-boxes, and paste instead 
of diainond rings, in exchange for his pictures. In fact, they 
had mutually cheated each other; the j)it;tures being of less 
value than the worst commodities gi ven t‘or them. Of the two 
parties, however, the seller and the buyers, the barber had ul- 
timately the losing part of the business. Flushed by his 
newly-acquired wealth, he set up for an mnateur himself; 
bought minerals, and gave dinners ; and ended by returning to 
Vienna without a sous in his pocket, U) revi\’e his old trade of 
frizzing and shaving. 

Moscow is, of all places in F.urope, the most advantageous 
for adventurers and swindlers; eouse<[ueiitly, many are found 
there. The credulity, the exlraxagauce, ami the ignorance of 
the Russian nobles, otfer a tein|)tiug harvest to such men. — 
7’Iie notorious 8eii)j)le rose to great celebrity iu Russia ; some- 
times inffaencing, if not altogether governing, Potemkin. He 
introduced an uniform for the hussars, which is still W'om, 
and made alterations, truly judicious, in their military dis- 
cipline. 

The weath of the nobles is really enormous. We have not 
in England individuals }) 0 ssevssing eiiuul [iroperty, whatever 
their rank or situation may he. ^^ome of them have 70, apd 
even 100,000 peasants. Their fortunes are estimated by ijje 
number of their peasants, as West India merchants reckon 
their income by the number of their liogslieads. These pea- 
sants pay them^ upon the a\erage, ten roubles annually in 
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specie. If the peasant has been required by his lord to give 
mm three days of labour during each week, the annual tax is 
said to be proportionally diminished. But, in despite of all 
the pretended regulations made in favour of the peasants, the 
tax he is called upon to pay, or the labour he is compelled , to 
bestow, depends wholly on the caprice or the wants of his 
tyrant. Labour is not exacted from males only. Women, and 
children from the age of ten and upwards, are obliged to per- 
form their e(iual share. Tithes are moreover demanded of 
whatever may remain in their hands ; of linen, poultry, eggs, 
butter, pigs, sheep, lambs, and every product of the land, or 
of domestic manual labour. Should a })easant by any misfor- 
tune be deprived of the tribute expected by his lord, he must 
beg, borrow, or steal, to make up the deficiency. »Some of the 
nobles choose to converse with foreigners upon the condition 
of their slaves ; and when that is the case, not the smallest 
reliance can be placed upon the statement they afford. 

The observations of one of their Princes, at his own table, 
concerning the superiority of Russian to English liberty, will 
be found in a former Chapter. The same person deemed it to 
be decorous, upon another occasion, and before an immense 
assembly, to contrast the situation of English peasants with 
what he termed the happiness of the Russian slaves. There 
is,’* said he addressing himself to us with an air of triumph, 
more of the reality of slavery in England than in Russia.” 
When we requested his Excellency to explain what he implied 
by the ‘‘ reality of slavery,” he expatiated upon the miseries of 
press-gangs ; and pictured the flourishing condition of his own 
peasants, whom he described as having relief in sickness, re- 
fuge in calamity, and iil their old age a comfortable asylum. 
We asked the Prince, if there existed one, amongst the hap- 
piest of his slaves, who would not rejoice to exchange his Rus- 
sian liberty for what he was pleased to term English slavery, — 
We had seen the peasants of this very man, according to his 
own pathetic discourse, in sickness, in calamity, and in old 
age and it was well known to every person present, that 
their relief and refuge” was in death, and their ‘‘ asylum” 
the grave. 

Another nobleman assured us, that the greatest punishment 
be inflicted upon his slaves (for he professed to have banished 
all corporeal chastisement) was to give them their liberty, and 
then turn them from his door. Upon further inquiry, we dis- 
cov^ered that his slaves fled from their fetters, even if there 
were a certainty of death before their eyes, rather than remain 
baneath his tyranny. Great indeed must be the degree of op- 
pression which a Russian will not endure, who from his cradle 
crouches to his oppressor, and has been accustomed to receive 
idle rod without daring to murmur. Other nations sjieak of 
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Hussian indolence ; which is remarkable, as lio are na- 

turally more lively, or mote disposed to employment. We 
may j)erhaps assign a cause for their inactivity, in necessity. 
Can there exist any inducement to labour, when it is certain 
that a ruthless tyrant will deprive industry of its hard 
earnings ? 

The only property a Russian nobleman allows his peasant to 
possess, is the food he cannot, or will not, eat himself — the 
bark of trees, chaif, and other refuse ; quass, water, and fish 
oil. If the slave has sufficient ingenuity to gain money with- 
out his knowledge, it becomes a dangerous possession; and,, 
when once discovered, falls instantly into the hands of his lord*. 
A peasant in the village of Celo Molody, near Moscow, who* 
had been fortunate enough to scrape together a little wealth, 
wished to marry his daughter to a tradesman of the city ; and 
for that purpose, that she should be free, he offered 15,000 
roubles for her liberty ; a most unusual price of freedom, and 
a much greater sum than persons of his class, situated as he 
was, will be found to possess. The tyrant took the ransom, 
and then told the father that both the girl and the money be- 
longed to him ; and therefore she must still continue among 
the number of his slaves ! What a picture do these facts afford 
of the state of Russia ! It is thus we behold the subjects of a 
vast empire stripped of all they possess, and existing in the 
most abject servitude — victims of tyranny and torture, of sor- 
row ana poverty, of sickness and famine ! 

Mr. Heber’s journal contains so much interesting informa- 
tion concerning the state of the peasants in Russia, that I 
shall here subjoin a copious extract from it ; — 

** We observed a striking difference between the peasants 
of the crown and those of individuals. Their ahrocJc, or rent, 
is fixed at five I'oubles a year, all charges included ; and as 


•This anecdote of a peasant’s wealth, and the example mentioned 
in p. 55, seem to prove an incorrectness in the description given of 
the hardships sustained by the lower order of people in Russia; un- 
less the reader he further informed, that the term pcamnt, as ap- 
plied to the population of Russia, does not necessarily imply that 
part of it who are poor. A peasant may bo very rich. He may be 
found in the exercise of a lucrative trade, or engaged, as a mer- 
chant, in commerce ; yet, as he belongs to the class of slaves, both 
his wealth and his person belong to some particular lord. Some- 
times the lords content themselves in receiving a moiety of the 
earnings obtained by their slaves ; but very frequently they seize 
all within their power, and hence arises the necessity a rich peasant 
feels of concealing what he may possess. It is the agricultural pea- 
sant who sustains constant privation, in the mi&t of apparent 
wealth. 
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they are sure that it will never be raised, they are more in- 
dtrstriots. ¥he peasants belonging to the nobles have their 
abrock regulated by their means of getting money ; at an 
average, fiiroughout the empire, of eight or ten roubles. It 
then becomes not a rent for land^ but a downright tax on 
their industry. Each male peasant is obliged by law to labour 
three days in each week for his proprietor. This law takes 
effect on his arriving at the age of fifteen. If the proprietor 
chooses to employ him the other days, he may, — as, for ex- 
ample, in his manufactory ; hut he then finds him in food and 
clothing. Mutual advantage, however, generally relaxes this 
law ; and excepting such as are selected for domestic servants, 
or, as above, are employed in manufactories, the slave pays a 
certain abrock, or rent, to be allowed to work all the Week 
on his own account. The master is bound to furnish him 
with a house and a certain portion of land. The allotment of 
land is generally settled by the starosta (elder of the village), 
and a meeting of the peasants themselves. In the same man- 
ner, when a master wants an increase of rent, he sends to the 
starosta, who convenes the peasants, and by that assembly it 
is decided what proportion each individual must pay. If a 
slave exercises any trade which brings him in more money 
than agricultural labour, he pays a higher abrock. If by jour- 
nies to Petersburg, or other cities, he can still earn more, his 
master permits his absence, but his abrock is raised. The 
smallest eaniings are subject to this oppression. The pea- 
sants employed as drivers at the post-houses, pay an abrock 
out of the drink money they receive, for being permitted to 
drive, as otherwise the master might employ them in other 
less prohtable labour on his own account. The aged and in- 
firm are provided with food, raiment, and lodgings, at their 
owner’s expense. 8uch as prefer casual charity to the miser- 
able pittance they receive from their master, are freciuently 
furnished with passports, and allowed to seek their fortune ; 
but they sometimes pay an abrock e\'en for this permission to 
beg. The number of beggars in Petersburg is very small ; as, 
when one is found, lie is immediately sent back to his owner. 
In Moscow, and other towns, they are numerous, though I 
think less so than in London^ They beg with great modesty, 
in a low and humble tone of voice, frequently crossing them- 
selves, and are much less clamorous and importunate than a 
London beggar. 

The master has the power of correcting his slaves, by 
blows or confinement : but if he is guilty of any great cruelty, 
he is amenable to the laws, which are, we are told, executed 
in this point with impartiality. In one of the towers of the 
Kitaigorod, at Moscow, there was a Countess Soltikof con- 
fiaed tot many years with a most unrelentuig severity, which 
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Bhe merited for cruelty to her slaves. lustances of harharity 
are, however, by no means rare. At Kostroma, the sister of 
Mr. Kotchetof, the governor, gave me an instance of a noble- 
man who had nailed, if I understood her right, his servant to 
a cross. The master was sent to a monastery, and the busi- 
ness hushed up. Domestic servants, and those employed in 
manufactories, as they are more exposed to cruelty, so they 
sometimes revenge themselves in a terrible manner. 

^^No slave can quit his village, or his master’s family, with- 
out a passport. Any person arriving in a town or village, 
must produce his to the starosta ; and no one can harbour a 
stranger without one. If a person is found dead without a 
passport, his body is sent to the hospital for dissection, of 
which we saw an instance. The punishment of runaways is 
imprisonment, and hard labour in the government works ; and 
a master may send to the public workhouse any peasant he 
chooses. The prisons of Moscow and Kostroma were chiefly 
filled with such runaway slaves, who were for the most part 
in irons. On the frontier they often escape, but in the interior 
it is almost impossible ; yet during the summer, desertions are 
very common, and they sometimes lurk about for many months, 
living miserably in the woods. This particularly happens 
when there is a new levy of soldiers. The soldiers are levied 
one from every certain number of peasants, at the same time 
all over the empire. But if a master is displeased with his 
slave, he may send him for a soldier at any time he pleases, 
and take a receipt from government ; so that he sends one man 
less the next levy. He also selects the recruits he sends to 
government : with this restriction, that they are young men, 
free from disease, have sound teeth, and are five feet two 
inches high. 

“The starosta, of whom mention has been so frequently 
made, is an officer resembling the ancient bailiff of an English 
village. He is chosen, we are told (at least generally), by the 
peasants, sometimes annually, and sometimes for life. He is 
answerable for the abrocks to the lord — decides small disputes 
among the peasants — gives billets for quarters to soldiers, or to 
government officers on a Jouniey, &c. Sometimes the pro- 
prietor claims the right of appointing the starosta. 

“ A slave can, on no pretence, be sold out of Russia, nor in 
Russia, to any but a person born noble, or if not noble, having 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. This rank is not confined to 
the military — it may be obtained by those in civil situations. 
( Professor Pallas had the rank of brigadier. ) This law is how- 
ever eluded, as plebeians frequently purchase slaves for hire, 
by making use of the name of some privileged person ; and all 
nobles have the privilege of letting out their slaves. 

“ Such is the political situation of the peasant. With regard 
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to hi» comforts, or means of supporting existence, I do not 
think they are deficient. Their houses are in tolerable repair, 
moderately roomy, and well adapted to the habits of the 
people. They have the air of being sufficiently fed, and their 
clothing is warm and substantial. Fuel, food, and the ma- 
terials for building, are very cheap, but clothing is dear. ‘ In 
summer they generally wear Nantkin caftam, one of which 
cost thirteen roubles. The lahkas (linen-bark sandals) cost 
nothing, except in great towns. They wear a blue Nantkin 
shirt, trimmed with red, which costs two or three roubles, linen 
drawers, or linen hempen rags wrapped round their feet and 
legs, over which the richer sort draw their boots. The sheep 
skin sdimih costs eight roubles, but it lasts a long time — as 
does a lamb-skin cap, which costs three roubles. The com- 
mon red cap costs about the same. For a common cloth caf- 
tan, such as the peasants sometimes wear, we were asked 
thirty roubles. To clothe a Russian peasant or a soldier, is, I 
apprehend, three times as chargeable as in England. Their 
clothing, however, is strong, and being made loose and wide, 
lasts longer. It is rare to see a Russian in rags. 

With regard to the idleness of the lower classes here, of 
which we had heard great comjdaints, it appears that where 
they have an interest in exertion, they by no means want in- 
■dustry, and have just the same wish for luxuries as other peo- 
ple. Great proprietors, who never raise their abrocks, such 
as Count Sheremetof, have very rich and prosperous pea- 
sants. The difference we noticed between peasants be- 
longing to the crown and those of the nobility, has been already 
mentioned. The crov/ii peasants, indeed, it is reasonable to 
suppose, are more hai)p3^ — living at their ease, paying a moder- 
ate quit-rent, and choosing their own starosta. They are, 
however, more exj)osed to vexation and oppression from the 
petty officers of the crown. The levies for the army are con- 
sidered by the peasants as times of great terror. Baron Bode 
told me they generally keep the levy as secret as possible, till 
they have fixed on and secured a proper number of men. They 
are generally chained till they are sworn in — the fore part of 
the head is then shaved, and they are thus easily distinguished 
from other peasants. After this, desertation is very rare, and 
very difficult. The distress of one of their ])opular dramas, 
which we saw acted at Yareslof, in the private theatre of the 
governor, Prince Galitzin, consisted in a young man being 
pressed for a soldier. In the short reign of Peter IL, who, it 
18 well known, transferi^‘d the seat of government again to 
Moscow, no man was pressed for a soldier — the army was re- 
cruitedjby volunteers, and slaves were permitted to enter.” 

Traversing the provinces south of Moscow, the land is as 
the garden of Eden— a fine soil, covered with corn? and ap- 
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parently emiling in plenty, Enter the cottage of the poor 
labourer, eurrounded by all these riches, and you find him 
dying of hunger, pining from bad food, and in want of the com- 
mon necessaries of life. Extensive pastures covered with cat- 
tle afford no milk to him. In autumn the harvest yields no 
bread for his children*~-the lord claims all the produce. At the 
end of summer, eveiy road in the southern provinces is filled 
with caravans, bearing corn and all sorts of provisions, every 
produce of labour and the land, to supply the lords of Moscow 
and Petersburg, and the markets of these two capitals, which, 
like whirlpools, swallow all that comes within their vortex, 
with never ending voracity. Can there be a more affecting 
sight, than a Eussian family, having got in an dbuudant har- 
vest, in want of the common store to supply and support them, 
through the rigours of their long and inclement winter ? Let 
us hasten from its contemplation ! 


CHAPTER X. 

JOURNEY FROM MOSCOW TO WORONETZ. 

Departure from Moscow. — Celo Molody. — Serpuchof. — Insolence 
and Extortion. — River Oka. — Celo Zavody. — Ancient Games. — 
Vast Oriental Plain. — State of Travelling. — Tula. — Its Manu- 
factures. — Imperial Fabric of Arms. — Present State of Tula — 
Economy of Fuel. — Iron Mines.— Road from Tula to Woronetz. — 
Dedilof. — Change of Climate, — Boghoroditz,— Celo Xikitzkoy.^ — 
Bolshoy Platy. — Effremof. — Nikolaijevka: — Celo Petrovskia 
Palnia. — Eletz.— Ezvoly . — Zadonetz. — Celo Chlebnoy. — Bestu- 
zeite. — Celo Staroy Ivotinskoy. — Woronetz. 

It is now necessary to take leave of Moscow, Avliere we passed 
some pleasant hours, and man}'' others of painful anxiety, in- 
sult, and oppression, from the creatures, spies, and agents, 
of the contemptible tyrant then upon the Russian throne. Our 
condition as well as every EngUshmau’s in the empire, was 
that of prisoners on their parole. We had been allowed to 
move about, but always under the vigilant eye of a tronble- 
some and capricious police. We were detained a long time, 
before we could learn when we might go, or by what route 
we should be allowed to pass. An escape by the Livonian 
frontier was utterly impracticable. At last, without any pass- 
port for leaving the couiitr}'^, but encouraged by the advice and 
exertions of our good ambassador, who secretly conveyed to 
ns letters from the governor of Petersburg to the governor of 
Moscow, and to General Mitchelson, commander-in-chief in 
the Crimea, we determined to eet out for that peninmila by a 
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circuitous route, through the country of the Don Cossacks, and 
if possible, to visit the more distant regions of Kuban Tartary 
and Circassia. Having, by means of these letters, purchased 
the long-wished-for poderosnoi, and placed our carriage again 
upon its vrheels, we left the city on the evening of the 31st of 
May, visiting our banker at his country-seat near MoscOw, 
and proceeding that night only twenty-seven versts, to a place 
called Molodtzy, the first station. The next day, June 1st, we 
arrived at Celo Molody. Its inhabitants were once in good 
circumstances, but they are now comj)letely ruined by their 
present master. The tyrant has a fine house, near the church, 
on the left hand side quitting the village. He is the person I 
before mentioned, who refused a poor girl liberty, after accept- 
ing her ransom, when she wished to marry in Moscow. Be- 
tween Molodtzy and Celo Molody we passed through Podolsk, 
prettily situated between two hills, on the river Mockra. The 
late empress conferred on this place the name and distinction 
of a town; but Paul, in his determination to do every thing 
she would not have done, and to undo all she did, made it 
again a village. 

From Celo Molody our journey was performed with very 
great expedition, and ove'r good roads, to Grischinka, and to 
Serpuchof : which last place perfectly resembles Newmarket, 
in situation, appearance, and surrounding scenery ; and that 
nothing might be wanting to awaken the recollection of our 
beloved country, the myosotis scorpiodef: (mouse-ear scorpion 
grass,) with other British herbs, a[)peared among the plants 
then in flower. Exactly in the spot which, with reference to 
the two, corresponds with the course at Newmarket, before 
descending into Serpuchof, is a churchyard : where among the 
graves and tombs we saw several women of the country 
practising a custom strictly oriental, that of visiting the 
sepulchres of friends long buried, bowing their heads to the 
ground, touching the graves with their foreheads, weeping 
loud, and uttering short prayers. In this road the dress of 
the peasants changes more frecjiiently than in other parts of 
Bussia: and it is remarkable, that, although the dresses of the 
women are so various in the different provinces, those of the 
men are the same throughout the empire. 

Serpuchof is a handsome little town, on the river Nara. It 
contains a citadel enclosed by a strong rampart, and has a 
w^eywode with his chancery. In the market we observed 
shops solely appropriated to the sale of the labkas, Russian 
sandkis, which I before described, constructed of birch or 
linden bark. Some authors have asserted that each peasant 
made hiVown. Formerly this might have been the case, and 
perhaps iA the ioterior it is so now. vSiich shops however, 
prove, than the rudest and most ancient form of sandal in the 
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*wrorld common to man in a etate of nature, while roaming his 
primeval forests, is now an article of commerce. 

At every sjtation on the route there is an officer called pot^ 
chetilime, to superintend the post, and to see that travellers 
are regularly supplied with horses. Some of these men are 
gffeat rascals, and will not furnish horses without a bribe, even 
when the imperial order is produced. We experienced delay 
at this place from a person of this description. Our order di- 
rected, that if horses were not found at the post-house, the of- 
ficer on duty was to procure others from the peasants. Being 
told there were no horses, I went into the office to enforce the 
order. As I entered, the potchetilione commanded me to take 
off my hat ; and having asked for what reason I was to remain 
bareheaded in that place — What ! are you blind,” he ex- 
claimed in a tone of great insolence, that you do not see the 
emperor’s portrait on the wall ? It is a face to make English- 
men tremble.” I endeavoured to answer him in his own way, 
by saying, “ The emperor, truly ! If he knew how shamefiilly 
you have belied his countenance by that vile representation, 
your head would come off sooner than my hat.” Finding his 
gasconade had not succeeded, he caused it to be intimated 
that he wanted a rouble. I could hardly credit what I heard, 
and should have been ashamed to offer it, if he had not after- 
wards told me so himself. Horses now came quick enough, 
and half a dozen fine speeches into the bargain. 

About a verst from this town we crossed the Oka, by a 
ferry. This river falls into the Volga, at Kolomna. It is a 
noble piece of water, almost as broad as the Thames, and 
well stocked with fish. We had been detained so long at Ser- 
puchof that tweniug was coming on when we arrived upon its 
banks. Peasants were seated in groups, round diffident fires, 
singing, and boiling their fish upon the shore. Innumerable 
frogs, which are heard to a great distance during the night, 
and supply the jilace of niglitingales in Russia, as in Denmark 
joined the loud chorus, while the moon, full and splendid, rose 
over this fine scene. 

On the south side of the river stood a small wooden hut, at 
which our driver desired to stop for a little quass. Having 
acquired a relish for this Scythian beverage, we followed him 
into the hut, but were astonished to find, instead of quass, 
five or six hogsheads, which were full of brandy, and which 
they were retailing and drawing off exactly as our tapsters 
draw beer. 1 could not learn where they found customers for 
so great a consumiition, but supposed them supplied by extra- 
ordinary traffic upon the river. Yet they assured me such 
brandy huts were found in every village, and all of them 
equally well stocked. 
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We arrived late the same night at Celo Zadovy, and waited 
there till sunrise. In all the villages and towns, from Mos- 
cow to Woronetz, as in other parts of Kussia, are seen boys, 
girls, and sometimes even old men, playing with the small 
joint-bones of sheep. This game is called dibbs by the JEng- 
lish. It is of very remote antiquity ; for I have seen it beau- 
tifully represented on Grecian vases — particularly on a vase 
in the collection of the late Sir William Hamilton, where a 
female figure appeared, most gracefully delineated, kneeling 
upon one knee, with her right arm extended, the palm down- 
wards, and the bones ranged along the back of her hand and 
arm. She seemed in the act of throwing up the bones in 
order to catch them. In this manner the Russians play the 
game. But they liave another method, which exactly corres- 
ponds with our game of marbles, and which probably atlbrded 
the origin both of marbles and of nine-pins. It consists of 
several large bones placed in a row upon the ground, while, 
with another bone, a contest ensues who shall beat them all 
down, from a given distance, in the smallest number of 
throws. 

It is a pleasing sight to see the young villagers return in 
the evening from their labour. They walk with flowers in 
their hats, moving slowly up the village, and singing a kind 
of hymn. In these 'cantations, each person bears his respec- 
tive part of the harmony, and, by the exactness with which 
the Russians observe time and tune, the effect is very interest- 
ing. Vegetation had been very rapid, even in the interval of 
our sliort journey from Moscow ; but in the garlands with 
which the peasants were adorned, and among the plants ob- 
served near the road, we found only the earliest flowers, and 
among these, none worthy of particular notice. The whole 
territory, whether to the south of IMoscow, or in any other 
direction, is flat. The great oriental plain extends from that 
city, even to Tobolsk! in Siberia, and tliroughout all the 
southern provinces, ap])earing generally destitute of wood, 
and always without enclosures. Some part of the county of 
Cambridge affords a striking resemblance of the country. 

There is no reason to fear, in the writings of those who 
travel tlirough Russia, any narrative of their adventures at 
inns. Except in large towns, such houses are never seen ; 
and even then they are abominable. Better accommodation 
may be obtained in the farm houses of the Lapland peasants, 
than in Russian inns. In the latter, the rooms consist of bare 
walls, filthy beyond descrij:)tion, destitute alike of beds and 
chairs. Sometimes they are kept by foreigners, in which case 
the evil is not mended ; because, then, although a little old 
furniture is introduced, it is always offensive, and affords 
a receptacle to all kinds of vermin. A person who wishes to 
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traverse Russia, must consider it as ancient Scythia. He 
must provide every thing for which he may have occasion. If 
he can endure fatigue, with little sleep, dust, a scorching sun, 
or severe frost, with a couch of snow beneath the canopy of 
heaven, he may travel in a kibitki, which is the best of all 
methods of conveyance. If not, according to the method 
recommended in the first chapter, he must have a couch in his 
carriage, with the additional precaution, of grfjat strength in 
the vehicle, which should be imade low, and with very wide 
axle-trees. This circumstance will render his journey not 
quite so expeditious as in a lighter machine ; but he will al- 
ways be able to proceed at the rate of 1 ()() versts in a day. 
If he can smoke, tobacco, used moderately, may preserve him 
from dangerous infection, and the many unpleasant odours to 
which he will be exposed ; it will, moreover, counteract the 
consequences of continual travelling and want of rest, repel 
vermin, and offer a resource in long fasting, upon dusty plains, 
on lakes, rivers, unwholesome marshes, and beneath chilling 
dews. It also promotes the digestion of bad food, which he 
must necessarily often encounter. 

The next day, June 3rd, we passed through Vassany and 
Celo Volotia, to 'rula, the capital of the government of the 
same name, and the Birmingham of Russia. Near the town 
we collected specimens of a plant wliich the peasants boil in 
milk, as a remedy for disorders of the hoAvels, and a disease 
which they term sickness of heart.” It is the lathraa 
.spianiarini a plant difficult to preserve, on account of its suc- 
culent nature. 

Some time before we reached Tula, it presented a consider- 
able appearance. A very handsome church with white 
columns, more like a nobleman’s palace than a place of wor- 
ship, appeared above the town, wliich occupies a veiy exten- 
sive vale, and is filled with spires and domes. The entrance 
to it, both on its northern and soutlieni side, is through 
triumphant arches, made of wood, and painted to imitate 
marble. In former times Tula was a dangerous place to visit; 
the inhabitants frequently pillaging travellers in the public 
streets. Now it is the great eiiq)orium of hardware for the 
whole empire ; containing a manufactory of arms, all sorts of 
cutlery, and works in polished steel. As soon as you arrive 
at the inn, a number of persons crowd the room, each bearing 
a sack filled with trinkets, knives, ink-stands, incense-pots, 
silk-reels, scissors, and corkscrews. Their work is showy, 
but very bad, and will not bear the smallest comparison with 
our English wares. It is a sufficient proof of the superiority 
of English workmanship, that they stamp all their goods with 
the names of English towns and English artificers ; imitating 
even the marks of the Sheffield manufacturers, and adopting 
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all their models. The wares hawked about, are made during 
holidays and hours of leisure ; and these the workmen are per- 
mitted to sell to strangers, as their own perquisites. They 
are able to fabricate any thing, but they finish nothing. Some 
of them were purposely sent to England by the late empress, 
who neglected no measure which might conduct to the ad- 
vancement of the manufactory. I asked those who had work- 
ed in England, why their wares were so badly finished. They 
replied, they could finish them better, but could not bestow 
the necessary time; for as every article is the j)roduce of the 
labour of a single |>er3on, the high price such additional labour 
would reipiire would never be obtained. The best work we 
Baw was a manufactory of barometers, thermometers, and 
mathematical instruments ; but the artificer was a German, 
who had been instructed under English masters in Petersburg. 
The late empress bought up almost all the work which her 
English workmen completed. To encourage them, she order- 
ed spectacles by the gross, and afterwards distributed them in 
presents. In her palaces she had thermometers in every win- 
dow; and as the servants continually broke them, her work- 
men had sufficient demands to keep them in constant labour 
by providing a supi>Iy. 

Having a letter to one of the principal persons in tlie im- 
perial manufactory, we were permitted to see the whole of it. 
They showed us a sjdendid collection of workmanship in guns, 
swords, pistols, &c., designed as presents from the inhabitants 
of Tula to each member of the royal family, upon Paul’s acces- 
sion to the throne. These ollerings were refused by the em- 
peror, nj>on a pretext of dissatisfaction experienced by him 
from the people of the ])lace. 'fhe true enuse, however, was 
known to be his steady determination of ojipressing and in- 
sulting every individual, or set of individuals patronised by 
his mother. Whatever might cast odium upon her memory — 
whatever might sully the lustre of her fame — by interrupting 
the progress other plans for public improvement; by dismis- 
sing her statesmen and officers; by poisoning the sources 
whence she dispensed happiness among her people ; by over- 
throwing her establishmemta ; blasting the tender, but thriving, 
shoots of science, and of the arts which she had planted ; con- 
verting good to evil, and joy to grief: was the hope and the 
occupation of her unnatural son. In the few years of his 
tyranny (for every one saw that his gOA crnment would soon 
end) he proved a greater scourge to Russia than can be coun- 
terbalanced by another long and glorious career like that of 
Catherine’s, marked by wisdom, wealth, power, conquest, 
glory, and beneficence.* Already every trace of her brilliant 

*Such at least, the character of her public adminigtinticn. 
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reign had disappeared. The Russians, on the accession of 
Paul, fell back into the barbarity which characterised the em- 
pire before the age of their first Peter. The polished nations 
of Europe will be surprised to learn, that immortal as the 
name of Catherine appears in their annals, it was almost for- 
gotten in Russia within four years after her death j it remain- 
ed among the number of privations, enjoined by the long list 
of public proscriptions, and was heard only in the howling of 
the wind that drifted the snows of Siberia — no one dared to 
mention it! At the same time her favourites were displaced, 
her ministers rejected, her officers dismissed, her monuments 
overthrown ; even the verst posts, which bore some marks of 
her taste, were demolished, and near the ruins stood a series 
of wooden harliqtnnadcsy in the absurd uniform of their mad 
sovereign. 

Tula, in its present situation, is not likely to prove any ad- 
vantage to the empire : because the inhabitants are unable to 
raise the Avater which is Avanted to put the whole fabri# in 
motion. The machinery is ill constructed, and Avorse pre- 
served. Everything seemed out of order. Workmen, with 
long beards, stfiod staring at each other, Avondcring Avhat M^as 
to be done next ; Avliile tlieir intendaiits and directors were 
drunk or a8l(?ep. NotAvithstanding all this, they pretended to 
issue from the manufactory, in th(‘ common course of business, 
without any particular order from gox eniment, 1 ,300 muskets 
in a week. But tlie name of musket is almost all that con- 
nects the ap|)earance with tlie reality. It is Avonderful any 
troops can use them ; btjsides being clumsy and heavy, they 
miss lire live times out of six, and are liable to burst w henever 
discharged. 

The streets of Tula are })aved, and its shops and public 
places present a greater appearance of activity and industry 
than is usual in Russia, 'khe number of its merchants, in- 
cluding, I suppose, shopkeepers, is estimated at 4000: of 
which some are very rich. Its commerce, inde^iendent of the 


Her private vices were those of the people over v^hem she reigned. 
The reader will find them strikingly pourtrayed in the “ Secret 
Memoirs of the Court of Petersburg,” a work attributed to the 
Count I)e Segur. Yet, who shall relate the butcheries of the Orlofs, 
the Passicks, and Baratinskies, of Russia? All that Shakspeare has 
fabled of the cruelties of Richard the Third seem to have been 
realized under the reign of Catherine ; whether with or without 
her connivance, has not been asoertainod. The ** quick conveyance* 
of her husband, of the Holstein Guards, of Prince Ivan, might be 
the work of her favourites ; but can we heliove that Alexius Orlof 
■was alone implicated in the fate of the innocent daughter of the 
Bmpress Elizabeth 1 
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hard-ware manufactory, consists in European merchandise, 
Greek wines, and other productions of Turkey. The imperial 
fabric of arms employed 6000 workmen : and the number of 
its inhabitants was stated at 30,000. Its stands in a smooth 
valley, on the borders of the river Upa. There are few woods 
in its neighbourhood, and yet they produce sufficient fuel for 
the consumption of the town. This may be attributed to the 
very great economy introduced by the use of stoves ; for the 
heating of which, a few billets, early in the morning, suffice ; 
and they continue afterwards to diffuse an equable warmth 
during the whole of the day and following night. If they are 
properly constructed and attended to, there is no method of 
heating apartments with so little expense and so many con- 
veniences. In England, stoves are generally made of cast iron, 
which, are not merely unwholesome, but, in small rooms, very 
dangerous. Why the Russian and Swedish stoves have not 
become common in our country, where every article of fuel is 
so amazingly expensive, must be ex])lained by those who pre- 
fer more costly and perhaps more cheerful, hearths. 

The generality of the houses in Tula are of wood; but the 
number of those built with stone is considerable, and in- 
dreas daily. Many new buildings afford proof of increasing 
population. We observed women employed in repairing the 
pavement of the streets, which are kept in good order. The 
dress of the young females, when clean, displays their per- 
sons to advantage. A white shift co^'ers the arms and the 
body in front, and is fastened behind with tape. It is drawn 
tight over the breast, and there held together by a small but- 
ton. 

The iron mines in the neighbourhood of this place are very 
considerable ; they occupy an extent of more than ten miles, 
in a country somewhat hilly, covered by thick woods. Tire 
whole of the soil around them is impregnated with iron, 
but the richest ore is found towards the west. It lies scarcely 
concealed by a superincumbent surface not more than four- 
teen inches thick, consisting of sand mixed with mould, and 
sometimes alone. From these mines the celebrated forges of 
Demidof, distant thirty eight miles from Tula, derive their ore. 

As soon as we left Tula, we quitted the main road from 
Moscow to Cherson, and turned off due south, towards AForo- 
netz. After ascending the heights of Tula, we were carried 
into a wide and desolate plain, covered only by a thin sod, on 
which herds of cattle were grazing. This deviation was not 
made, on our part, without apprehension. We had reason to 
fear that unknown roads might not suit a carriage ill-con- 
structed for an adventurous journey ; lofty, with narrow axle- 
trees, and more calculated for cities than deserts. To our 
great satisfaction, however, and for the comfort a»d guidance 
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of others who choose to follow our route, the whole distance to 
Woronetz may be passed over like a bowling-green, and the 
lightest veheicle would be exposed to no hazard of injury. 
This vast plain afforded us the finest road in the world, not 
excepting even those of Sweden, being all the way a firm hard 
turf exactly like that which covers the South Downs in Sus- 
sex, and with the additional advantage of being for the most 
part level, extending like an ocean, in which the eye roams 
without discerning a single object to interrupt the uniformity. 
Over the first part of the journey from Tula, small copses in 
patches might be distinguished, and in these we noticed dwarf 
oaks, the first seen since we entered Russia from the Swedish 
frontier, except one in a garden at Moscow, shown there as 
a scarce plant, and cut into a barbarous form, like yew-trees 
in old-fashioned English shrubberies. Among these copses 
we found the potentilla anscrina, whicli we had seen at Tula, 
the asperulz odorata, or sweet woodroof, and a species of 
gheuni, which I was not able to ascertain. 

The view of Tula from the elevated plain above it, over 
which the road passes towards Woronetz, is very fine. There 
is not a more pleasing prospect in Russia. The town itself 
with its numerous white buildings, domes, towers, and rising 
spires, is a fine object. Trees are seen skirting the suburban 
downs, and spreading here and there in the valley, while cat- 
tle graze all around it. At the same time, the ear is greeted 
by the cheerful noise of industry and manufactures, the ring- 
ing of bells, the lowing of herds, and the loud chorus of pea- 
sants singing their national airs, accompanying their voices 
either by the clapping of hands, or by the notes of their rude 
pipes, which they still construct of the same materials as the 
sandals on their feet. At this time, also, numerous caravans 
were passing from the Ukraine and from the Don ; and the 
whole constitu ted so striking a contrast to scenes we had long 
been accustomed to view in the cold regions of the north, that 
we seemed suddenly transported to another zone. 

The rapture was not of long duration. It is [impossible to 
imagine a place more miserable than the town or village of 
Dedilof, the first station, and distant only twenty miles from 
Tula. It consists of several timber huts coarsely thatched with 
straw. The interstices of the trunks of trees, which lying 
horizontally, form the walls of the huts, and are filled with mud. 
It stands in a wide and open district, half on the top and Imlf 
on the bottom of the hill. At first sight it apjiears like a 


* The practice of cutting evergreens so as to resemble the shape 
of animals is as old as the time of the younger Pliny, and probably 
muoh older. In one of his Letters to Apollinaris (Ub, $ ep. 0.) he 
mentionsj^such ornaments of his Yilla in Tusoany. 
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niimber of dunghills, or heaps of straw ; and it is only hy a 
very near approach that the traveller can be convinced of its 
being the residence of human beings, much less that it should 
figure in a Russian map as a town. It is from seeing such 
places that we may conceive what sort of cities and towns af- 
ford the names which we find in the Russian atlas, so profusely 
scattered over the eastera provinces of the empire.^i* The 
wretched state of Dedilof must however, he attributed to 
causes which may desolate the fairest cities in the world. It 
has experienced calamities, both of fire and water, and been 
so often reduced to ashes, that its inhabitants dread even the 
sight of a tobacco pipe. Seeing me light mine, the starosta of 
the place was sent to request 1 would not use it, especially 
in the open air, as a casual spark might again involve them in 
flames. 

Near the upper part of this place is an immense pool filled 
with water, which was once level dry ground, like the rest, 
and covered by houses. Suddenly subterranean waters, pe- 
netrating the soil, rendered it so extremely loose, that the 
ground with all the houses gave way in one night, and the 
place was iransformed into a small lake. As the whole dis- 
trict is swampy, rendering the soil naturally loose and spongy, 
and water is found immediately below the surface, there is 
reason to apprehend, sooner or later, that all the land about it 
will experience the same alteration. 'Jliis is rendered more 
probable by an ei ent which occurred a few years ago. A 
distance from the ])ool or lake IJiave mentioned, is another, 
which owes its origin to a similar catastrophe. The inhabi- 
tants of Dedilof are [leasants, in the greatest jioverty, and their 
sole occupation is tillage. In our journey thither, we invited 
some of their fellow sufierers in bondage to drink our king’s 
health, it being his birth day. M'e had reserved a bottle for 
the purpose of its celebration ; so witl) hearts yearning for old 
England, we drank God save great (ieorge !” as we fled from 
desjxitism through a land of slaves. 

We were now traversing the southern latitude of our be- 
loved country, in a direct line towards the south ; and a« we 
approached Woronetz observed many of our indigenous plants ; 
the large thistle, the kilk-weed, dfindelion, white clover, wood- 
etraw berry, plantain, and the dock weed. Sudden and loud 
thunder stonns, with hail and rain, majestically rolling clouds, 
temporary gusts of wind, and transitory sunbeams, often re- 


* ** Several of these towns are even nothing more than so many 
stakes driven into the ground, containing their name, and delineat* 
i%g their site; yet they fignre in the map as if they were the 
cdptials of so many provinces .” — Secnt Mem, of tfi§ Co^rt of Peien* 
hv/rgt p, S3. 
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minded us of an English spjring. Such natural resemhlance is 
by no means the necessary accompaniment of similarity in 
latitude. Naples and Constantinople are, with respect to each 
other, on the same line of latitude, but the climate of the lat- 
ter is much colder. The mild aspect of the plain of Woronetz 
inaj' be attributed to the want of forests, the removal of which 
in all countries increases the temperature of their climate. 
It is a well known passage in Horace which describes the 
mountain Socrate white with snow; but the climate of Italy is 
now so altered, that such a sight is hardly ever observed. 

The next day, June 5th, we passed through the town of 
Boghoroditz, on an eminence above which place Bobrinskj’', 
said to have been a son of the late empress, by Orloff, has a 
magnificent seat, with an estate of the finest com land in 
Russia, covering an extent of sixteen square miles, and con- 
taining, as it is reported, 7(1, ddO peasants. Here you travel 
for miles and miles, and see nothing but corn. It is the rich- 
est countr}^ in the empire. The roads are so excellent, that 
the waggons of the peasants, although laden with stones, pass 
and repass with wooden wheels without any iron. 

The period is uncertain when the littlejtown of Boghoroditz 
was built. Its inhabitants began to hold their archieves under 
the Tsar h'eodor Alexovitz. Tlie shopkeepers, the Strelitz 
Pulachri, with about one hundred invalid soldiers, have com- 
posed, since that time, its iribahitants. 'i'he culture of the 
land is described as being at present their sole resource, and 
the fertility of the soil has rend(*red it remarkably productive. 
They related that the peasants had even a small superfluity 
to sell, which they carried to Kaluga and to Tula. This place 
also fiffords plenty of honey to these towns. 

From Boghoroditz we traversed boundless plains, without 
a single enclosure, until we cnm(‘ to Celo Nikit/oy, the coun- 
try round which has of late years been much cultivated. For- 
merly it was like the rest of tbost^ deserts which the Russians 
call steppes, and which are so fre<|uent to the south of Wo- 
rone tz . The soi I here, not w i thst a nding i ts d esolate condition , 
consists of two feet of good black vegetable earth, Jjung upon 
a bed of marl. The plants we observed in flower 6n this day 
(June 5th) are all known in England ; the bird’s foot trefoil, 
the purple mountain milk vetch, the germander, the globe 
fiower, and the wood anomene. Nikitzoy was once in a low 
and swampy spot, exceedingly unwholesome, in consequence 
of which the inhabitants moved it to the more elevated situa- 
tion it now holds ; but being too lazy to use the materials of 
the houses they had abandoned for tlu'ir new settlement, it 
was deemed expedient to set them on fire ; when the flames, 
communicating to the peat, ol‘ which there is abundance near 
this place, continued burning for six months with great vehe- 
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mence, in «pite of all the efforts made to extinguish them. 
The inhabitants now suffer much •from a scarcity of fuel ; yet 
they make no endeavour to collect the peat which still re- 
mains, and dry it for their hearths as a substitute. 

We saw here a curious funeral ceremony. The lid of the 
coffin, being formed of one piece of wood scooped like a canoe, 
was not put on till the deceased was laid in his grave. They 
buried him in all his clothes, even to the sandals before de- 
scribed. Mead was brought to the grave, to be drunk there, 
in a bowl with a number of small Avax bongos stuck round 
the rim. The women kept up a kind of musical howl, sing- 
ing their lamentations in strains truly dolorous. The rest of 
the atfendants, instead of joining in the dirge, or the ceremo- 
nial rites, were occupied in crossing themselves, and in pros- 
trations towards the east, bowing their heads until they 
touched with their foreheads the other graves near the place 
of interment. The lid of the coffin Avas borne first, covered by 
a linen cloth, after Avhich followed the lower part with the 
the body, so that it seemed as if tAvo coffins Avere carried to 
one grave. 

We journeyed hence to Bolshoy Platy. Soon after passing 
this last village, we observed, on our left the noA^el and pleas- 
ing appearance of a fine Avood, in Avhich I found that beautiful 
plant, the convaUiria mult'} f hr a,, in full bloom, nearly six feet 
in height, and flourishing in great luxuriance. 

Afterwards aa'c came to Effremof, A\'ritten improperly /ere- 
mow in the Berlin edition of the great maj) of Russia. It is a 
small insignificant towm, upon a high hill, at the foot of which 
floAvs a river which falls into the Don, written Mctscha, and 
MeczUy but pronounced Mcrhuy or Mcha{to mark the aspirate 
more strongly) by the people. In a country so monotonous as 
that we were now passing, interesting information is neither 
expected nor obtained. The nature of the soil, its produce, 
the uniformity of the Scenery, and the dresses of the people 
afford few remarks, and theso noAvise important. Sterne, lu- 
dicrously, but wisely, observed, that nothing puts a writer of 
travels to so much difficulty, as sending liim over an exten- 
sive plaiii. To journey leagues and say nothing might seem 
like inattention ; but to write observations of no moment is 
less pardonable than any omission. 

We passed a place (Nicolaijewka) Avhich would gi\"e me 
some difficulty if T should attempt to express it by any law of 
orthography that may convey an idea of tlie Russian mode of 
pronunciation : and leaving the government of Tula, we en- 
tered that of Orlof, as we were informed, but in the Berlin 
map it is laid down as the goveniment of Orel. The female • 
costume here is very singular. The caps of the women are 
trian^lar, having the vortex in front^BO that the base ex- 
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tends behind like two horns, which gives them a very odd ap- 
pearance ; at the same time they wear a frock hardly reach- 
ing to their knees. In their ears they have large hoop rings, 
not unlike those lately worn by ladies in London and Paris. 
They had also pendants of pieces of metal attached to a hand- 
kerchief or cap, which covered the back part of their head. 

Proceeding towards Celo Petrofskia Palnia, we were much 
surprised by a spectacle similar to that which Bruce relates 
having seen in Africa. We observed at a considerable dis- 
tance vertical columns of sand, reaching, as it appeared from 
the earth to the clouds, and passing with amazing rapidity 
across the horizon. Our servant, a Greek, a native of Con- 
stantinople, related an instance of a child in the Ukraine, who 
was taken up by one of such tornadoes, and, after being 
whirled round and round, had every limb broken in its fall. 
He declared he was eye-witness of the catastrophe. Passing 
the village I have named, we afterwards arrivea at Eletz, or 
leletz, a large paved town of considerable extent, situated 
between the river whence its name has been derived, and the 
Sossna. This place was entirely destroyed by tire, in 1745, 
and since rebuilt. It stands on a lofty and steep hill, and 
maintains a considerable commerce in cattle and corn. — Agri- 
culture here is in a ver}'' flourishing state and the environs 
abounds in wood. Its inhabitants consists of merchants, ar- 
tizans, Puschari, and Streltzi. Its merchandize is derived 
from Moscow and the Ukraine, and it carries on a great in- 
ternal trade in the sale of honey and leather to the people of 
the town and neighbourhood. The number of those belonging 
to the crown, paying tribute, amounts to 2,323. We observed 
a number of forges at work, and found that the number of 
smiths, and other artificers in iron alone, amounted to 200. 
Eletz is renowned for the celebrity of its forges. Part of the 
iron is derived from a mine near the village of Visnistdenez, 
the whole district around which place, to some versts in ex- 
tent, exhibit a ferruginous soil. Peasants raise the surface 
with spades until they reach the ore ; but as the superficies 
which form the roof of the mine consists of clay and sand, the 
sides of the apertures they make are very apt to fail in ; on 
this account they make the opening so narrow, that they are 
worked with difiiculty — the operation being carried on en- 
tirely in shafts without any level, or even inclined excavation. 
There are also in the vicinity of Udgino, upon the eastern 
banks of the Don, in hills of the same nanu', mines of iron in a 
state of exploration ; but as they have hitherto neglected the 
analysis ol their ores, and, instead of making any selection, 
mix the whole together without the smallest attention to 
<|uality, th^ metals rijrn out brittle, defective, and altogether 
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bad. In the forges of Tula, where more caution ia used in 
this respect, the iron is of a very superior nature. 

In the streets of Eletz I observed large heaps of stone for 
the purpose of building, the substance of which was porous 
and perforated, traversed in all directions by a deposit of ma- 
rine animals. It resembled the kind of limestone found on 
the banks of the Moskva, but was more characterised by the 
impressions of extraneous bodies. Visiting the high banks of 
the river near the town, I found large masses of similar depo- 
sit, lying in regular strata. Hereafter I shall take occasion 
to show, that such appearances may be observed in all the 
great oriental plain, declining from the Aral, the Caspian, and 
the Sea of Azof, towards the black Sea — authentic monuments 
of a vast ocean, once covering the whole of Tartary, whose 
diminishing waters are still effecting a further retreat by the 
channels of Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 

A musical instrument, more common in remoter periods, 
amused us in the streets of Eletz. It consisted of two reeds 
put together in the mouth. The performer was a blacksmith’s 
boy, who played several tunes. The reeds were each about 
iRx inches in length, and not thicker than a quill. Such were 
tne tihicB used in processions, of which representations appear 
upon antique bas-reliefs, and tlie fresco paintings of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, and upon vases found in Grecian tombs. 

From Eletz we continued our journey through the village 
of Ezvoly to Zadonetz In all this route we were continually 
met by caravans from the Don, the Crimea, and other parts of 
the south of Russia. These caravans formed a line of wag- 
gons, thirty or forty in number, bearing brandy, wool, com, 
&c. Sometimes they consisted of cattle only — cows of an ash 
colour, horses, goats, sheep, and hogs, all moving in the 
same promiscuous herd, accompanied by Malo Russians, Cos- 
sacks, and other inhabitants of little Russia and the Ukraine. 

At a short distance from Zadonetz, we crossed the Don by a 
ferry. It presented a broad, clear, and rapid curnmt. The 
town stands upon a hill above the river, ana once fomied one 
of the line of lorts erected from this jdace to Zaritzin, to pre- 
vent the incursions of the Tartars and Cossacks. It has now 
a superintendaiit or (jorodnitcJi , and appears like the other 
towns through whicli we passed, to be m a thriving state. In 
all of them new houses were building, and the appearance of 
activity promised improvement. 

From Zadonetz our journey led us through the sweetest 
country imaginable, covered with woods full of flowers, fruit- 
trees, and a number of plants, which plainly indicated an ap- 
proach to wanner climates. Ajiple and other fruit-trees 
sprouted wild among young oaks, and vegetables not found 
nearer the North Pole. The name of the river will perhaps 
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not meet the reader’s attention so readily in the compound 
word Zadonet'z, as if written Zadonsk ; in which manner it 
appears in the best maps. I have imitated the mode of pro- 
nunciation as nearly as possible. Donetz and Donsk are both 
names of the Don. Farther to the south, and nearer the mouths 
of lAie river, the pronunciation is sometimes Danaetz, or Dan- 
aets and --hence the transition to Tanais is not very 

equivocal — nor can much doubt be entertained concerning the 
origin of the appellation bestowed by the ancients upon the 
river. In what a variety of language has this wokI Don, 
with its roots and ramifications, been used to signify a river, 
a lake, or cities on the mouths of rivers ! Dortf Donets, Dun, 
Dm, Dan, Dami, Tan, Time, Jin, An, En, ikr. Thus we 
liave Jordan ; Tunis, a name of Sais, on the Nile ; Tan y hwlch, 
in Wales; /M/mbe, Thames; Jin, midi (’oleraf?/, in the North 
of Ireland ; Eden, in the same county ; Tyne — and many 
others. 

As we advanced through Celo Chlebnoy, we beheld, at a 
distance on our right hand, the Don rolling in a very majestic 
and devious course, while the full moon cast her light upon 
its waters. We halted for the night at a place called Best^/z- 
evka almost a solitary hut in the midst of wide plains ; and were 
somewhat struck by the singular manner in wduch the peasant 
cautioned us not to sleep there, but to proceed another stage. 
Trifling circumstances of this kind often excite the suspicions 
of travellers ; and in this lonely situation we were puzzled by 
conjectures whether an attempt was made to lead us into, or 
out of, a snare ; however, it ended, like many such adventures, 
in nothing. 

The next morning, Tlune 7th, we passed very expeditiously 
through Celo Staroy Ivontinskoy, to the town of Woronetz, 
situated upon a river of the same name, near the spot where 
it falls into the Don. 
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CHAPTER XL 

FROM WORONETZ TO THE TERRITORY OF THE BON COSSAC^CS. 

Present state of Woronetz.— -Climate and productions. — Garden of 
Peter the Great.^ — Inundation and Product cf the Rivers. — In- 
crease of Buildings. — Arsenal. — Commerce, internal and exter- 
nal. Wine of the Don. — Change ol Manners, and of Features. 
— Xegleot of Drowned Persons. — Tumuli, — Malo- Russians. — 
Plains South of Woronetz — Celo Uamaiw. — Podulok Moscov- 
skoj. — Mojocks, Ekortzy, and lestakovo. — Locova Sloboda.~-Pau- 
lovskoy. — Plants. — Animals. — Trade. — Rash conduct of a yo u 
Peasant.— -Kazinskoj Chutor. — Nizney Momon. — Dobrinka. — 
Metscha,— Kasankaia, first Stanitza, of the Don Cossacks. 

In the reign of Peter the Great, when that monarch came to 
Woronetz, to build his first ship of war, there were scarce a 
hundred wooden huts in the place. It is now a very handsome 
town, and its commerce entitles it to considerable distinction. 
By means of the Don, it possesses an easy intercourse with 
the Black Sea. Every year, vessels go laden to Tcherkaskoy 
with corn, and they accomplish their voyage in about two 
months. In winter they receive merchandise by sledges, from 
Crimea and Turkey. Its merchants travel into Siberia for furs, 
and then carry them even to the fairs of Frankfort. How 
strange are those jouniies to an Englishman ! The Russian 
isvoatchick is seen at Frankfort fair, and the same person may 
be found in the remotest parts of Siberia. Sometimes they 

E ursue their course even to the coast opposite England, and 
uy English hardware, &c., with which they travel to all parts 
of Russia. 

Woronetz, from its reinarkable situation, is particularly 
qualified to become a great capital. It is placed so as to en- 
joy the advantages of both warm and cold climates, and holds 
an intercourse with all parts of the empire. Nature is so 
bountiful to it in summer, that plants found in very southern 
latitudes grow here almost without (;are. The water melon, 
so rare in perfection any where, is as common at Woronetz as 
the cucumber in England, and nourishes in the open air with 
spicy and aromatic herbs. Vet the inhabitants experience 
very great extremes of temperature, having sometimes, by the 
thermometer of Reaumur, degrees of cold in winter, and 28 
degrees of heat in the summer. They use the precaution of 
double casements to their windows as at Moscow and Peters- 
burg, and have large stoves in all their apartments. In the 
Jmnml des Savam Voyageurs^ published at Berne in 1792, a 
commentator endeavours to explain the cause of this extraor- 
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dinary difference observed in the productions of the climate 
and soil of Woronetz, when compared with those of other 
countries in the same latitude, by saying, that the nature of 
the soil necessarily supplies that which the climate would not 
otherwise afford. The earth is strongly impregnated with ni- 
trate of potass in all the environs of Woronetz, and it is to 
the presence of this mineral that the extraordinary fertility of 
the Ukraine has been attributed. The whole country south of 
Tula abounds with it, insomuch that it sometimes effloresces 
on the soil, and several fabrics for extracting it have been es- 
tablished. The immediate soil below the town of Woronetz 
is sand, on a steep mound or bank of which it has been built. 
It lies ill the 54th degree of northern latitude. The vineyards 
of Europe terminate many degrees nearer the equator, and 
yet the vine flourishes at Woronetz. The inhabitants neglect 
to cultivate it for the purpose of making wine, importing it at 
great expense from the Don Cossacks, the Greeks, Turks, and 
people of the Crimea. It frequently happens in France, in the 
province of C4iampagne, that the grapes do not attain their 
maturity, on which account sugar is Biibstituted in the prepa- 
ration of the Champagne wine.* At Woronetz, where every 
facility of establishing extensive vineyards has been offered by 
nature, they have been entirely neglected. Gmelin endea- 
voured to make them sensible of the importance and advantages 
which thi^ town might derive from the growth of vines, but 


* The Champagne wine has been imitated in England, with buc- 
cesa, by using gooseberries before they ripen, and by supplying the 
want of the saccharine acid with loaf-sugar. If the process be pro- 
perly attended to, there is very little difference. Both are artifli- 
cial compounds. The common champagne wine drunk in this 
country is made with green grapes and sugar. The imitation of it, 
with green gooseberries and sugar, is full as salutary, and frequently 
as palatable. {JVote to the first Edition.) Since this note appeared, 
a French translation of these Travels has been published at Paris, 
with Additional Notes “par le Traducteur.” Alluding to these 
observations respecting the Champagne wine, he says, “ C’est sans 
doute par un sentiment de patriotisme, ct pour ddgohter ses compa- 
triotes du vin de Champagne, que le Docteur Clarke se permet de has- 
arderde pareillos assertions. Croitil que le vin de Champagne se fasse 
avec du sucre et des raisins verts ou des groseilles, et qu’un sembla- 
ble mCdange puisse passer, meme en Angleterre, pour un analogue 
des viris d’Ai et d’Epernail 

It BO happens, that the author’s information respecting the 
Champagne wine does not at all depend upon any conjectures he 
may have formed : it is the result of inquiries which he made upon 
the spot, and of positive communication, (relative to the chemical 
constituents “des vins d’Ai et d’Epernai,”) from Messrs. Moett and 
Company, the principal persons concern^ in their fabrication* 
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hitherto i\o attention has been paid to them. The delicions 
wine of the Don Cossacks is found here in great abundance, 
but it sells at very high prices. Tht^y serve it with a plate of 
ice, a piece of which is put into the glass when the wine is 
drunk. It is light and jdeasant, effervescing like Champagne, 
but having more the flavour of Burgundy. 

Peter the Great endeavoured to establish a botanic garden 
in the neighbourhood of Woronetz, upon a very grand scale. 
This we visited, and found a complete wilderness of oaks and 
other fort^st trees, the underwood growing so thick beneath 
the large trees as to j’tmder our passage through it impossible. 
The garden was exju’essly a})propriated to exj)eriment8 in the 
cultivation of ustdul plants, fruit trees, vegetables, and what- 
ever else might be found to unsw'cr the purpose of horticulture 
in such a climate. Notwithstanding all the pains bestowed 
by that wise monarch upon this institution, it fell into neglect, 
like many others calculated for the benefit of his people, as 
soon as Ins power ceased to enforce tlie care of it. Gmelin 
relates, that in his time, the goveraor of Woronetz used all 
possible endeavours to restore this garden to its pristine 
order. The consequence was, that all sorts of Iruit-trees, 
particularly the vine, tlie chesnut, and the filbert, produced 
the finest crops. Saffron flourished iii abundance, and many 
plants peculiar to warmer climates. The cherry, the apple, 
and the pear-tree, grew wild in the forests about the town, but 
the fruit of them, and their better cultivation, was and is still, 
entirely neglected by th(‘ people. 1 found two j)lants, very 
rare in England, flourishing among the weeds of the place ; 
the campanula patula (spreading bell-flower,) which grows in 
South Wales, and near Marlborough, and the ajnpa pyrandflaluj 
or mountain Imcfle. The other plants collected by us in the 
neighbourhood of Woronetz were not so rare as to demand 
any notice here. 

Stagnant waters, left by the annual inundation of the river, 
render the j)lace very unwholesome during certain seasons of 
the year. The inhabitants, both in spring and autumn, are 
subject to tertian and quartan fevers, which become epidemic, 
and attack hundreds at a time. The want of proper remedies 
for such disorders, and the diet of the people, which is then 
for the most part of very indigestible food, such as dried fish, 
and salted cucumbers, frequently cause the ague to degenerate 
into a continual fever, a dropsy, or a consumption. Both the 
Woronetz and tlie Don supply the inhabitantH of all this coun- 
try with an astonishing quantity of fishes, in the list of which 
the carp is the most abundant; but they have also tench, 
sterlet, bream, bleak, trout, lamprey, perch, and pike. The 
pike absolut^ swarm in their rivers, and grow to a prodi- 
IfibuB mze. The iesk is not on tliat account coarse; yet it is 
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only tho poorer class of people who eat it. "When nature is 
profuse in her offerings, the love of novelty induces us to re- 
ject, and even to despise her bounty. 

The change of season, as at Moscow, does not take place at 
Woronetz with that uncertainty which characterises our cli- 
mate. Winter regularly begins in December, and ends in the 
middle of March. According to Gmelin, the Autumn resem- 
bles a moderate summer. Vegetation is so rapid during 
spring, that on the 9th of June 1 saw a pear tree which had 
put forth a strong scion above a yard in length. We found 
the climate so different from tlie temperature to which we had 
been lately accustomed, that we were compelled to alter our 
clothing altogetlier. The beams of tlH» sun were intolerable : 
while a south east wind, like a sirocco, blew frequently and 
even tempestuously, causing insufferable heat, during the time 
we remained here. The only method we had of cooling oiir 
apartments was by shutting the windows and drawing cur- 
tains over them. Perhaps the sudden transition w'e had made 
from colder countries might render ns peculiarly sensible of 
the oppressive heat of llie atmosphere. 

New buildings were rising in all parts of the town ; and 
the suburbs appeared so extensive, that it was very difficult 
to form any correct idea of the probable future extent of the 
place. The town was evidently joining with its suburbs; 
and we were informed that it would include a village or two 
besides. It is placed on the very lofU', steep, and sloping 
elevation I have mentioned, to which nature has given the 
appearance of a rampart ; so that when viewed from the river 
hel(»w, it looks like a prodigious artiticial fortification. Doubt- 
less it miglit be rendered a place of very great strength, as 
there are no eminences that could command the works on its 
weakest side. Small lanterns, dispersed about upon posts, 
serve to light the town. The streets are very wide, without 
being paved ; nor is it j)robable that so necessary an improve- 
ment will speedily take place. 

The arsenal erected by Peter Ihe Great still remains, al- 
though in a ruinous condition. We visited the little sandy 
island below the town on which he built liis first ship of war, 
when he projected the con(j[nest of the Black Sea. It is now 
covered by storehouses, caldrons, and tubs, for the prepara- 
tion of grease ; which is a great article of trade here, and 
which they send to England and America in vast quantities. 
The principal merchant happening to be upon the spot, he 
asked me what the English could possibly do with all the 
grease he sent to their country. The stench from the bones 
and horns of animals, slaughtered for the purpose of obtaining 
grease, made the spot absolutely intolerable. It formerly pre- 
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seiited a more interesting spectacle, when Peter, at once king 
and carpenter, superintended his works in this place. He 
here built hiinself a little wooden hut and a small church op- 
posite the arsenal, on the side of the river immediately below 
the town. Then it was, that the greatest monarch in the 
world, surrounded by a few hovels, in a land of savage peo- 
ple, accustonied only to their rafts and canoes, was seen daily 
squabbling with his workmen on a little mound of sand, and 
building a ship of Avar, 

Iron is one of the principal articles of trade in the town, 
and occupies the cliief business of the shops. They also manu- 
facture large quantities of cloth for the army, and have a 
building for the pre})aration of vitriol. Large balls of chalk 
or lime are piled uj) l)efore their doors, as in Moscow, Tula, 
and other places. The cloth factory was established by Peter 
the Great, and is the most considerable in Kussia. Peter re- 
sided there in the year 1 7t)5 ; and at the same time he was 
engaged in building Ik't('r.s]nirg. In the magazines for grease 
they employ the cattle of tlie country, and, boiling them down, 
make two sorts of fat. Tlie tirst sort is exported to England ; 
the second consumed in Russia, in making soap. Ten pounds 
of the best sort sell soinei lines in iVtersburg as high as sixty 
three roubles. The carriagi? from Moronetz to Petersburg 
costs about eighty copecks jier iioiid. 11' they contract with 
English rnercliants in IhTer.sburg tv) the amount of 1000,000 
roubles, they re(H.'i\e 50 , 0 ii() in advance, to enable them to 
buy cattle. 'I'liis practice of luirchasing cattle to boil into 
grease, has of late yt'ars enonnously ad\’anced the |)rice of 
meat. Fourteen years ago, a jioud ol‘ beef sold in Worouetz 
for twenty-six co])ecks; inultvin fir thirl y; and now the 
pond of beef costs two roubles, and tiie ])oud of niuttoii 
sixty co])e(-ks. In r('turn for the corn carried annually to 
Tscherkaskoy and Azof, th(\v bi ing hack raisins, figs, Greek 
wines, and tlie Avines of tlu* Dun Cossacks, d'he salt con- 
sumed in ’W'oronetz is sujiplied Ihnn a nunarkabli' salt lake in 
the neighbourhood ot' Saratof, so impregnated Avith it, that 
tine crj'stals form <ui any substance jilace^d in the water. 
Sugar is AX*ry dear, and all of it brouglit from Petersburg, 
The necessaries of lih? an*, gtaierally speaking, clieap. The 
carriers of Woronetz go every tliree 3 unirs to 'I'obolsky in 
Siberia, Avliicli is a rendezvous for all cara\ans bound to 
Kiatka, on the frontier of China, l^'rom 'I’obolsky they form 
one immense caravan to Kiatka. Afterwards, returning to 
'I’obolsky, they disperse, according to their several routers. 
From Siberia they bring furs ; from Kiatka, Chinese merchim- 
dise of all sorts, as tea, raw and manufactured silk, porcelain, 
and precious stones. The (!hiiiese, upon their arrival at 
Kiatka, also furnish them with the productions of Kamtschatka, 
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brought from St. Peter to St. Paul. Thus laden, many of them 
set out for Frankfort, and bring back muslin, cambrics, silks, 
the porcelain of Saxony, and the manufactures of England. 

Four men, with their captain, offered to take us by water 
to Tscherkaskoy for 250 roubles, including a necessary pur- 
chase of boats, anchors, sails, oars, &c. The river is apt to be 
shallow during summer, and we should have been two months 
in getting there — ^the distance is 1500 versts. The best wine 
of the Don is made upon the river, about 300 versts before ar- 
riving at Tscherkaskoy from Woronetz. Fourteen bottles sell 
there for one rouble and fifty copecks. They are apt to make 
it before the grape ripens ; and I find this to be the case with 
all wine which exhibit effervescence.* The white wine is the 
best when the fruit is suffered to ripen, which very rarely 
happens. 

Approaching the southern part of the empire, the strong 
characteristics of the Russian people are less frequently ob- 
served. Happily for the traveller, in proportion as his dis- 
tance is increased from that which has been erroneously con- 
sidered the civilised part of the country, he has less to com- 
plain of theft, of fraud, and of dissimulation.f lu the more 
northern ])rovince8, he is cautioned to beware of the inhabi- 
tants of the Ukraine, and the Cossacks, by an unprincipled 
race of men, with whom the Cossack and the Tartar are de- 
graded in comparison. The chambers of our inn were imme- 
diately over the town jail, and it is quite unnecessary to add 
of what nation its tenants were composed. The Russian 
finds it dangerous to travel in the Ukraine, and along the 
Don, because he is conscious that the inhabitants of these 
countries know too well with whom they have to deal. The 
Cossack, when engaged in war, and remote from his native 
land, is a robber, because plunder is a part of the military dis- 
cipline in which he has been educated : but when a stranger 
enters the district in which he resides with his family and 
connections, and confides his property to their care, no people 
are found more hospitable, or more honourable. Concerning 
the inhabitants of the country called Mah- Russia ^ a French 
gentleman, who had long resided among them, assured me he 
used neither locks to his doors nor his coffers ; and among the 
Cossacks, as in Sweden, a trunk may be sent open, for a dis- 


* See the Note upon Champaigne wine in a former page of this 
Chapter. 

t“The Ruasian peasant, without property, without religiouj 
without morals, without honour, is hospitable, humane, obliging, 
gay, faithful and brave : the tarther you penetrate into the country 
remote from cities, the better you find them ; the most savage is 
always the best.” Mm* of the Court of P^unlu p* 260. 
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tatce of miles, witlioiit risking the loss of any of its con- 
tental. Mr. Rowan, banker of Moscow, was compelled, by 
the breaking down of his carriage, to abandon it in the midst 
of the territory of the Don Cossacks, and it was afterwards 
brought safe to him at Taganrog, with all its appurtenances 
and contents, by the unsolicited and disinterested labour of 
that people. Who would venture to leave a carriage, or even 
a trunk, although encased, doubly locked, and directed among 
the Russians ? 

From the time we left Tula, a remarkable change was 
visible in the features of the people, which I was unable to 
explain. The peasants had frequently the straight yellow hair 
of the inhabitants of Finland, and the same light complexion ; 
neither resembling Russians, Poles, nor Cossacks. At Wo- 
ronetz the gipsy tribe was veiy prevalent ; and a mixed race, 
resulting from their intermarriage with Russians. 

The horrid practice of burying persons alive often takes 
place in Russia, from the ignorance of the inhabitants. Sus- 
pended animation, occasioned by the vapour of their stoves, 
or accidents of drowning, are always considered lost cases, 
and the unhappy sufferer is immediately committed to the 
grave, without any attempt towards recovery. They send 
only for a police officer, to note down the circumstances of 
the disaster, and, without the smallest effort towards restor- 
ing respiration, proceed with the ceremony of interment. 

A poor woman in bathing, during our stay at Woroiietz, got 
out of her depth. She struggled some time with the stream, 
and, being carried by it about .300 yards, was taken out by 
some peasants before she had either sunk or lost her power of 
motion. When laid on the earth, she groaned and moved ; 
but the water which had been swallowed rendered her face 
black, and she became apparently lifeh'ss. She was, therefore, 
immediately pronounced to be really dead. No endeavour on 
our part, accomjianied by j)orsuasion and by offers of money, 
could induce the spectators to touch the body, or suffer any 
remedy to be attempted for her recovery. Tliey seemed afraid 
to approach what they considered a corpse. In vain we ex- 
plained to them the progess by which persons, so circumstan- 
ced, are restored to life in England. 'I’hey stood at a distance, 
crossing themselves, and shaking their heads : in this maimer 
the poor woman was left upon the shore, until it would have 
been too late to have made use of any means for her recovery. 
If she was not afterwards buried alive, her death was cer- 
tainly owing to a shameful and obstinate neglect of remedies 
lyhicn, in her case, promised every prospect of success. The 
police officer gave in his memorial, and her body was com- 
jnitted to the grave. 

We left Woronetz on the 12th of June; crossing the river 
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at the bottom of the town, and entering plains as before. The 
swamps which are below Woronetz at once explain the cause 
of the annual fevers to which its inhabitants are liable, and 
must exhale, during warm seasons, as unwholesome vapours 
as those which rise from the fens of Italy. 

Thei’e are few finer prospects than that of Woronetz, viewed 
a few versts from the town, on the road to Paulovosky. 
Throughout the whole of this country are seen, dispersed over 
immense plains, mounds of earth covered with a fine turf; the 
sepulchres of the ancient world, common to almost every 
habitable country. If there exist any thing of former times, 
which may aflbrd monuments of antediluvian manners, it is 
this mode of burial. They seem to mark the progress of po- 
pulation in the first ages after the dispersion — rising wherever 
the posterity of Noah came. AVliether under the form of a 
Mound in Scmidinavia and Russia ; a Barrow in England ; a 
Cairn in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland ; or of those heaps 
which the modern Greeks and Turks calls Tepe ; or lastly, in 
the more artificial shape of a Pyramid in Egypt — they had 
universally the same origin. 'I'hey present the simplest and 
sublimest monument which any generation could raise over 
the bodies of their progenitors ; calculated for almost endless 
duration, and speaking a language more impressive than the 
most studied epitaph upon Parian marble. When belield in a 
distant evening horizon, skirted by the rays of the setting sun, 
and, as it were, touching the clouds which hover over them, 
imagination jjictures the spirits of heroes of remoter periods 
descending to irradiate a warrior’s grave. Some of them rose 
in such regular forms, with so sim))le and yet so artificial a 
shape, in a plain otlierwise perfectly fiat and level, that no 
doubt whatever could be entertained concerning them. Others 
still more ancient, liave at last sunk into the earth, and left a 
hollow place, encircled by a kind of fosse, which still marks 
their p)ristiue situation. Again, others, by the passage of the 
plougii annually upon their surface, hav e been considerably 
diminished. I know no api)earance of antitpiity more inter- 
esting than these tumuli. 

We met frequent caravans of the Malo-Russiaus, who differ 
altogether from the inhabitants of the rest of Russia. Their 
features are those of the Polonese or Cossacks. They are a 
more noble race, and stouter and better looking people 
than the Russians, and superior to them in every thing that 
can exalt one set of men above another. They are cleaner, 
more industrious, more honest, more generous, more polite, 
more courageous, more hospitable, more pnly pious, and of 
course less superstitious. Their language often differs from 
the Russian, as the dialect of the nieridianal provinces of 
France, does from the dialect spoken near Paris. They have 
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in many instances converted the desolate steppe^^ into com 
fields. Their caravans are drawn by oxen, which proceed 
about thirty versts a day. Towards evening, they halt in the 
middle of a plain, near some pool of water, when their little 
waggons are all drawn up in a circle, and their cattle are suf- 
fered to graze around ; while the drivers, stretched out upon 
the smooth turf, take their repose, or enjoy their pipe, after 
the toil and heat of the day. If they meet a carriage, they 
take off their caps, and bow. The meanest Russians bow to 
each other, but never to a stranger. 

South of Woronetz we found the country perfectly level, 
and the roads (if a fine turf lawn may be so denominated) 
the finest, at this season, in the whole world. The turf upon 
which we travelled was smooth and firm, without a stone or 
pebble, or even the mark of wheels, and we experienced little 
or no dust. Nothing could be more delightful than this part 
of our journey. The whole of these immense plains were en- 
amelled with the greatest variety of flowers imaginable. The 
list of plants we collected is much too numerous for the 
text. The earth seemed covered with the richest and most 
beautiful blossoms, fragrant, aromatic, and in many instances, 
entirely new to the eye of a British traveller. Even during 
the heat of the day, refreshing breezes wafted a thousand 
odours, and all the air was perfumed. The skylark was in 
full song, and various insects, with painted wings, either fill- 
ed the air, or were seen couched in the blossoms. Advancing 
near to the Don, turtle doves, as tame as domestic pigeons, 
flew about our carriage. The pool was tilled Muth wild fowls; 
and dogs, like those of the Abruzzo mountains, guarded the 
numerous herds and flocks wdiich were passing or grazing. 
Melons of different sorts fiourished in the cultivated though 
open grounds near the villages, covering several acres of land. 

At Celo Usmnni we were employed collecting plants. Some 
were entirely no w to our eyes. Others, I believe, are found 
in England ; i)articularly the echium ruhriim, falsely called 
Jtaliciirn by Gmelin, which began to flourish about this place, 
and was afterwards very uncommon. It grows chiefly among 
corn. The women of the Don, he says, uses it as a colour for 
their cheeks; as the root, when fresh, yields a beautiful ver- 
milion tint. The peasants also extract a gum from it. Gmelin 
recommended its transplantation, and the application of its 
colouring properties, to objects of more importance. We ob- 


* Steppe is the name given, in the South of Russia, to those 
plains, which, though capable of cultivation, have never been 
tilled. They are covered w^ith wild plants ; and sometimes, per- 
haps improperly, called dmrih In Apierica, similar plains are 
called Preb'Wea. 
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served also the spiraea filipendula, which is found on the hills 
near Cambridge, and some varieties of the centaur ea ; also the 
onosma echoides, Veronica Austriaca Pedicularis tuherosa, and 
salvia pratensis. It is from the root of the onosnia, as we are 
informed, that the Tartar women extract their rouge, 

Usmani is entirely inhabited by Russians ; and whenever 
that is the case, towards the south of the empire, a village re- 
sembles nothing more than a number of sacks of straw or dried 
weeds. T'he leniale peasants were seated on the turf before 
their huts, spiniiiiig. T'lieir niachines are not quite so simple 
as those used in many parts of Italy. They consisted of 
wooden combs, ])laced on a stick driven into the ground, to 
contain the f ax, and not rising higher than the knee, wdiile 
the left hand managed the spindle. The person at work was 
therefore compelled to sit during the employment. This man- 
ner of living allbrded a striking contrast to the government 
that opjjresses them : for Ave observed an air of liberty in these 
wild and wide plains, wTiich ill agreed Avith the retlections we 
had before made on the general condition of the peasants. 
The severity of the Avinter h('re is hardly reconcileable with 
the appearance of a country abounding in plants Which are 
found ill Avarm climates. Vet tlio snoAV aminally affords a 
sledge road the Avhole wuiy from tlu‘ (In If of Finland to the sea 
of Azof. 

From Celo TIsmani Ave travelled over similar fine plains to 
Podulok Moscovsky, Avliere Ave j)assed tlie night in aAvretched 
village, whose miserable inhabitants Avere nut even able to 
strike a light. Nothing could be more revolting tlian the sight 
of the hovels in Avhich th(‘y lived, open to all the inclemencies 
of the weather, and destitute of ex ery comfort and common 
convenience of life. Th(‘y Avere said to be settlers from 
Tver. 

The next morning, June 13, Ave passed the village of Mo- 
jocks, and came to Ekort/y, where Ave halted to take some 
refreshment under a pent house, u])oii the back of a kibitki ; 
the heat of the sun being almost iusupportalde. The people 
were kind ; and a coarse meal on that accoiit, became *tigree- 
able. We began to percoiAe that the farther Ave advanced 
from the common Ijordes of tlie Russians, the more politeness 
and hospitality we should experience; exactly the reverse of 
tliat Avhich we had been taught to ex})ect by the inhahitants 
01 Moscoav. Tlie deserts, as they had described them, instead 
of proving bare and sandy Avastes, presented verdant laAvns, 
covered wTth herbage, thougli sometimes dry, and scorched by 
the rays of a a cry po^verful sun. 

Near Ek<.)rtzy Ave added the vdmcinn Phovniduni to oiir 
herbary ; and betAveen Ekurtzy and lestakovo, on a higli, bleak, 
chalky soil, we found the rarest plants which occurred during 
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our whole route ; drabr Alyhm and polygala sihirica. Profes- 
sor Pallas could hardly credit the evidence of his senses when 
he afterwards saw them among’ our collection in the Crimea. 
Near the same spot we also observed that beautiful plant, the 
clematis intcgri folia , exhibiting colours of blue and gold : with 
many others, less remarkable. 

The first regular establishment of Malo-Iiussians which we 
saw, occurred after leaving lestakovo. It was called Locova 
Sloboda. The houses were all whitewashed, like many of the 
cottages in Wales ; and this oi)eration is performed annually, 
with great care. Such distinguisliing cleanliness appeared to 
them, that a traveller might fancy himself trans])orted, in the 
course of a few miles, from Russia to Holland. Their apart- 
ments, even in the ceilings and the beams in the roof, are re- 
gularly washed. Their tables and benclies shine with washing 
and rubbing, and reminded us of the interior of cottages in 
Norway. Their courtyard, stables, and out-houses, with 
every thing belonging to them, bespoke industry and neatness. 
In their little kitchens, instead of the darkness and smoky hue 
of the Russians, even the mouths of their stoves were white. 
Their utensils and domestic vessels all bright and well po- 
lished. They kept poultry, and had plenty of cattle. Their 
little gardens were filled with fruit trees, which gave an En- 
glish character to their house — the third nation w'ith those 
dwellings I have compared the cottages of Malo Russia; that 
is to say, having a Welsh exterior, a Norwegian interior, and 
the gardens and out houses of the English peasantry. They 
had neat floors; and altliough the roof was thatched, its in- 
terior was wainscoted. There was nowhere any appearance 
of dirt and vermin. 

The inhabitants, in tlieir features, resemble Cossacks, and 
both these people bear a similitude to the Poles ; being, doubt- 
less, all derived from one common stock. The dress of unmar- 
ried women is much the same among the Malo-Russians and 
the Don Cossacks. They both wear a kilt, or petticoat, of 
one piece of cloth, fastened round the waist. Sometimes, par- 
ticulaiiy among more aged females, this petticoat consists of 
two pieces, like two aprons, fastened on before and behind. 
The necks of the girls are laden with large red beads, falling 
in several rows over the breast. The fingers, both of men and 
women, bear rings, with glass gems, kc. On the forehead of 
the females, if they wear any thing, is a simple bandeau, t>r 
gilded cap ; and from behind hangs rows of antique coins, or 
false pieces sold to tliem for that purpose, which imitate the 
ancient coin of their own and of other countries. The hair of 
unmarried women hangs in a long braid down the back, ter- 
minated by a ribbon with a knot. Their language is pleasing 
apd full of diminutives. But the resemblance whic| tiiese 
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people bear, in certain circumstances of dress and manners, ta 
t^e Scottish Highlanders, is very remarkable. The cloth pet- 
ticoat, before mentioned, is chequered like the Scotch plaid, 
and answers to the kilt worn in certain parts of Scotland, 
even at this day. They have also, among their musical in- 
struments, the bag-pipe and the Jew’s harp; the former of 
which, like those used in North Britain and in Finland, is 
common to the Cossacks as well as the Malo-Russians. — An- 
other point of resemblance may be found in the love of spirituous 
liquors. The Malo-Russians are truly a merry race, and much 
giving to drinking ; but this habit prevails among all barbar- 
ous nations. 

From hence we proceeded to Paulo vskoy, situated upon a 
high sandy bank, on the eastern side of the Don. It is a small 
town, and at a distance makes a pleasing appearance, but con- 
sists of little more than a church, and a few wooden houses 
remote from each other; yet, being built in straight rows, 
their situation gives the appearance of streets to the wide 
roads which run between them. The river here, broad and 
rapid, makes a noble appearance ; and barges, laden with corn, 
were seen moving with its current towards the sea of Azof. 
Close to its waters we found a variety of beautiful plants. 
The stipa pvnnata, celebrated in Russian songs, waved its fea- 
thery locks, as in almost all the steppes. In the branches of 
the Artemisia cumpestris^ insects had caused excrescences, 
which the Tartar nations use to light their pipes. The climb- 
ing birthwort (aristohchia clematitis^) a rare British plant, 
thoagh found at Whittlesford, in Cambridgeshire, and at Stan- 
ton in Suffolk, appeared among southernwood, the woody 
nightshade, the water crowfoot, and the fleabane. The rest 
were all strangers. On the eastern banks are extensive low 
woods, hardly rising above the head, which are so filled with 
nightingales, that their songs are heard, even in the town, dur- 
ing the whole night. There is, moreover, a sort of toad, or 
frog, which the Empress Elizabeth caused to be brought to 
the marshes near Moscow. Its croaking is loud and deep 
toned, and may almost be termed musical ; filling the air with 
full hollow sounds, very like the cry of the old English har- 
rier. They are not known in the north of Europe. Their 
noise is in general so great as to be heard for miles, joining 
with, and sometimes overpowering the sweetest melody of 
nightingales. This circumstance gives quite a new character 
to the evening and to the night. Poets in Russia cannot speak 
of the silence and solemnity of the midnight hour; it is a loud 
and busy clamour, totally in contradiction to the opening of 
Gray’s Elegy, and the First Night of Young. 

Peter the First founded Paulovskoy, and named it in honour 
F 5 
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of St. Paul. It was designed as a frontier town against the 
Tartars and Turks. At that time the territory of the former 
extended to Bachmut^ on the southern side of the Donetz : and 
that of the Turks to the place where now stands the fortress 
of Dimitri, upon the Don. Its founder had here a botanic gar- 
den, as at Woronetz, but not a trace remains. The underwood 
about the place, which in Gmelin’s time was a forest, and 
which is daily diminishing, contains, as well as steppes around, 
bears, wolves, foxes, martens, hares, weasels, ermines, and 
squirrels. Among the birds, not common elsewhere, may be 
mentioned the pelican, vast flights of which arrive annually 
fk>m the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof, accompanied by swans, 
cranes, storks, and geese. They alight at the mouths of the 
Don, and proceed up the river ; and in autumn they return by the 
same route. The pelicans construct their nests of rushes, and line 
the interior with moss, or any soft herb. These nests are found 
only upon the small islets of the river, and places where moss 
may be procured. They lay two white eggs, about the size of 
those of the swan, and employ the same time in hatching. If 
disturbed while sitting, they hide their eggs in the water, and 
take them out afterwards with their bill, when they believe 
the danger removed. They live altogether upon fish, and con- 
sume a prodigious (juantity. The Russian naturalists give a 
curious account of this bird’s mode of fishing, with the assist- 
ance of the cormorant. The pelican extends its wings, and 
troubles the water ; while the cormorant, diving to the bottom, 
drives the fish to the surface ; and the pelican, continuing the 
motion of its wings, advances towards the shore, where the 
fish are taken among the shallows. Afterwards, the cormo- 
rant, without further ceremony, helps himself out of the peli- 
can’s beak. 

The principal trade here carried on is in grease and fruit : 
which latter article, particularly the water melon, is carried 
to Moscow and Petersburg. They plant it in the open fields, 
where it covers whole acres of land. In the steppes near the 
town, I observed about thirty women hoeing a piece of en- 
closed ground for the culture of this delicious vegetable. That 
a plant, which is hardly in perfection any where, should thrive 
upon rivers in this part of Russia, and in such a latitude, is 
verj remarkable. Perhaps its flavour does not depend upon 
latitude. At Naples, although so highly extolled, they seldom 
rijjen. In Egypt they are even worse. Indeed, the only place 
where I have seen the water melon attain its full colour, size, 
and maturity, is at Jaffa, on the coast of Syria. 

We founa ourselves among Russians at Paulo vskoy, and 
narrowly escaped with our lives. Fortunately, the alarm 
their conduct might have excited, for the safety of our future 
Journey, was unheeded, Sleeping in the carriage, I wm 
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awakened by some person gently opening the door, and could 
perceive, though it was somewhat dark, a man extending his 
arm in a menacing manner. I believed him to be a Kussian, 
sustaining his national characteristic by a valedictory theft, 
as our time of remaining among them was now drawing to a 
close. But 1 was afterwards informed, and, indeed, the man’s 
conduct seemed to prove it, that his design was to assassinate. 
Hoping to seize him by the hair, I made a sudden effort, but, 
eluding my grasp, he escaped ; and though tlie alarm was im- 
mediately given, lie could not then be discovered. Soon after, 
putting my head out of the carriage to call the servant, a large 
stone, thrown Avith great violence, struck the frame of the win- 
dow, close to my head, sounding so like the report of a pistol that 
at first I believe a pistol had been discharged close to me. Upon 
this a second search was ma de, and a man in consecpience detect- 
ed, pretending to sleep in one of thekibitkis in the courtyard of 
the inn. This felloAv, whether guilty or not, we compelled to 
mount the barouchehox, and to sit there as sentinel, while I 
made a third attempt to obtain a little repose. Suddenly my 
companion, wlioAvas in the house, came running into the yard, 
followed by the servant and all the family, to tell me the front 
of the inn Avas assailed by some persons Avithout, Avlio liad 
poured a shoAver of stones througli the Aviiidows, and broken 
every pane of glass. Determined to sell our lives as dearly 
as possible, we dreAV our sabres, and marched together towards 
the residence of the governor, a, A^ery Avorthy man, who in** 
stautly rose from his bed, and iiistituit'd an iiupury, which 
continued tlie Avhole of the night. At the same time, soldiers 
were stationed Avith the carriage, and the pattole doubled. 
Towards morning, tlu'v brought in a young nioii, whom they 
stated to have detected in the aiT. of making his escape from 
the out houses of our inn ; and it AVas during his examination 
that the cause of this disorder Avas made kiioAvii. He proved 
to be a lover of one of the girls of the house ; and as slie had 
refused to come out Avhen he sent for her, his j('alousy Iiad per- 
suaded him that he was sliglited i>n our uecoLint. In a tit of 
desperate fury, he Intd therefore resolved to Avrealc his A*enge- 
ance upon some of tlu; ])arty, if not ii})on all ; in Avhich under- 
taking he had been aided by some of liis coinradi's. 'I'he poor 
fellow Avas more an object of pity than reBentment, and Ave 
began to intercede for bis j)ai‘don ; but the governor insisted 
upon making an example of him, and they led liim away 
sulk)^ and as it seemed, nothing loth, to be flogged. As he 
went, he still vo^ved revenge, declaring he was not alone in 
the business, for that hrteeu of his <‘enfederates had made an 
oath to be revenged, not only upon the girl, but upon all her 
family, for her inconstancy to him. 

'riie governor provided bs with a powerful escort? and early 
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in the mQminjj we continued our journey. The road9 have 
been all changed, since Gmeliii and other travellers visited this 
part of Eussia. Ve proceeded from Paulo voskoy to Kazinskoy 
Chutor, a village inhabited by Malo-Russians and Russians 
iningled together. The distinction between the two people 
inight be made without the smallest inc[uiry, from the striking 
cxmtrast between filth and cleanliness. In the stable of the 
post house we found about twenty horses, kept with a degree 
of neatness which would have done credit to any nobleman’s 
sfud in Britain. The house of the superintendant villager was 
equally admirable; every thing appeared clean and decent, 
there was no litter nor was any thing out of its place. It was 
quite a new thing to us, to hesitate whether we should clean 
our boots before walking into an apartment, on the floor of 
which I would rather have dined, than on the table of any 
Russian prince. 

The village is situated in the most wild and open steppes, 
amongst the short herbage of which we noticed the land tor- 
toise. Its flesh is esteemed a great delictacy, as it is in the 
Archipelago, and in all Turkish cities. Boat loads of them are 
carried from the Greek Isles, to the markets of Constantino- 
ple. After leaving Kazinskoy, we passed through several very 
large villages, scattered over valleys, each of which appeared 
to consist rather of several hamlets than of one, and arrived 
at Nizney Momon. Nothing worth observation occurred, ex- 
KCept the plants we collected. 'J’he heat was intense — the 
country like that before describi‘d Wo found our vinegar, 
which had been recommended to us at Moscow, to be a 
pleasing aud^alutary ingredient in bad water, and a most de- 
licious solace, when exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, 
with parched ]i])s, and mouthfuls of dust. It was impossible 
to resist the temptation of drinking it without any admixture 
of water; and to the {)ractice of doing so may be attributed, 
perhaps, the weak state of health into whicli I afterwards fell. 
We considered it, at that tim(‘, the most valuable jiart of our 
baggage, and afterwards, in Kuban Tartary, derived from it 
the only means of sustaining the fatigue and langour caused 
by the heat of the climate and bad air. 

The next place we came to was Dobrinka ; and here for the 
first time, we found an establishment of Cossacks, although 
but few appeared, and even these mixed with Malo-Russians. 
The church was new, a large and handsome white building, 
erected by the emperor Paul. Others of the same nature 
apjieared in most of the neighbouring villages. That of 
Dobrinka makes a conspicuous appearance several miles before 
the traveller reaches it. If hapjnness could be found under 
Russian government, it might be said to dwell in Dobrinka — 
B peaceable and pleasant spot, full of peat little white cottages, 
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tenanted by healthy, and apparently contented, society. They 
live in the greatest tranquillity, removed from all the spies, 
tax-gatherers, police-officers, and other despots of the coun- 
try. We were received into one of the courtyards, which 
they all have before their houses, and a hearty welcome and 
smiling countenances, very different from the lowering brows, 
and contracted suspicious eyes, to which we had been so often 
accustomed. 

At sunset, all the cows belonging to the inhabitants came, 
in one large troop, lowing into the village. No driver yvas 
necessary; for, as the herd entered, they separated into parties, 
and retired of their own accord to their respective owners, in 
order to be milked. 

The Malo-Ibissians, with their numerous families, were 
seated on the ground in circles before their neat little habita- 
tions, eating their sujiper; and, being all liajipy and merry to- 
gether, offered a picture of contentment and peace not often 
found wdthin Russian buTitories. 

About two in the afternoon of the next day, haying been 
detained for want of horses at Metscha, we arrived at 
Kasankaia, one of tlie largest .stanitzuh, of the Don Cossacks 
and the tirst within their territory. 

As 1 am now eiitering upon the description of a very in- 
teresting jjart of our journey, 1 shall be particular to note 
whatever oliservations may occur. 'J'hey relate to a country 
very little known ; where every thing is interesting because 
every tiling j)r(?sents what has not bemi seen before. The in- 
dependent mode of life of llie people, their indolence at home, 
their activity in war, their remote situation with regard to the 
rest of Europe, tin* rank fhey hold in the great scale of society, 
all re^iuire consideration. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TERRITORY OF DON COSSACKS. 

Appearance of the Don Cossacks at Kasankaia. — House of the 
Ataman.— Ideal Dangers of the Country. — Voyage by Water. — 
Amusements and Dances of the People. — Departure. — Steppes. — 
River Lazovai. — ITisit to a Camp of Calmuka. — Of their Brandy 
distilled from Mare’s Milk. — Personal Appearance of Calmucks. — 
ArtSj Armour, and Weapons.— Recreations and Condition of Life. 
— Acenovskaia. — Of the Suroke, or Bobac, of the Steppes. — The 
Biroke and Suslic. — Nature of Villages named in Russian Mara. — 
Stragglers from the Army. — Distinction between Cossacks of the 
Steppes and of the Don. — Ramenskaia. — Iron Foundries of Lugan. 
— Numerous Camps of Calmucks. — Approach to Axay. 

There is something extremely martial, and even intimidating, 
in the first appearance of a Cossack. Ilis dignified and ma- 
jestic look ; his tall elevated brows and dark moustaches ; his 
tall helmet of black wool, terminated by a crimson sack, with 
its plume, laced festoon, and white cockade ; Iiis upright pos- 
ture ; and ease and elegance of his gait — give him an air of 
great importance. We found them in considerable number at 
Kasankaia, lounging about their houses, and conversing in 
such large parties, that it seemed as if we were entering their 
capital. Their dresses were much richer than any thing we 
had seen in Russia, although all wore uniforms. Each person’s 
habit consisted of a blue jacket, edged with gold, and lined 
with silk, fastened by hooks across the chest. Beneath the 
jacket appeared a silk waiscoat, the lower part of which was 
concealed by a sash. Large and long trowsers, either of the 
same material as the jacket, or of white dimity, kept remark- 
ably clean, were fastened high above tlie waist, and covered 
their boots. The sabre is not worn except on horseback, on a 
journey, or in war. In its place is substituted a switch or 
cane, with an ivory head, which every Cossack bears in liis 
hand, as an appendage of his dress ; being at all times pre- 
pared to mount his horse at a moment’s notice. Their cap or 
helmet is the most beautiful part of their costume, because it 
is becoming to every set of features. It adds considerably to 
their height : and gives, with the addition of whiskers, a mili- 
tary air to the most insignificant figure. They wear their hair 
short round the head, but not thin upon the crown. It is 
generally dark, thick, and (juite straight. The cap is covered 
by a very soft and shining black wool. Some of them have 
civil and military distinctions of habit — wearing in time 
pf peace; instead of the jacket; a long frock without buttons# 
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The Bash is Bometimes yellow, green, or red, though generally 
black ; and they wear large military gloves. There is no na- 
tion in the world more neat with regard to dress : and, whe- 
ther young or old, it seems to become them all. A quiet life 
seems quite unsuited to their disposition. They loiter about, 
having no employment to interest them ; and passionately fond 
of war, seem distressed by the indolence of peace. 

The ataman, or chief of the stanitza, approached us with 
very great respect and complaisance, as soon as we arrived. 
Notice at the same time was given to all the inhabitants not 
to quit the town without his loiowledge, until every thing the 
travellers might require was ascertained and provided. He 
begged to conduct us to quarters, as he expressed it; and 
brought us for that purpose to his own house, which he gave 
up entirely to our use. It was pleasantly situated above the 
Don, with an open covered arcade, or wooden gallery, in 
which we breakfasted and dined, while we staid. His cave of 
provisions was in the courtyard ; and he made his wife and 
daughter open it for our use. I had the curiosity to descend 
into this place. It was floored with ice, upon which I ob- 
served sterlet, and other fishes of the Don, with game and 
other luxuries. The house was perfectly clean and comforta- 
ble, so much so, that we could not resist the pressing invita- 
tion made to us of remaining a short time, to study the 
manners of the Cossacks, in a town nearly as large as their 
capital. 

It was amusing to observe the temporary respect they paid 
^the ataman. If he convened any of the inhabitants on busi- 
ness, however trivial, they made their obeisance before him, 
standing bare headed as in the presence of a sovereign : but 
the moment the assembly was dissolved, he passed unheeded 
among them, receiving no other mark of respect than any 
other Cossacks. It is an office, to which the election is an- 
nual ; but if an ataman is particularly popular, he may retain 
his station, by re-election, during many years. I believe this 
does not often happen. Our host was in his first year, and 
his predecessors had been generally changed when the time 
arrived. We soon perceived that the Cossacks were a people 
characterised by great liveliness and animation: little dis- 
posed to industrious occupation, but fond of amusement, and 
violent if their passions are roused. In their dances, drinking 
songs, and discussions, they betray great vehemence. They 
have abundance of excellent food, and as much brandy as they 
may think proper to drink. It is therefore surprising that or- 
der is so well maintained in their stanitzas. 

However indisposed a traveller may be to listen to those 
false alarms which the inhabitants of every country raise in 
the minds of stranglers wjio wish to explore any remote part 
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of their territory, it is not possible at all times to disregard 
such relations, especially when they come from persons of the 
highest authority, and who pretend to accurate knowledge of 
the facte they pretend to substantiate. In Russia, there was 
not an individual of any respectability with whom we con- 
versed upon the subject of our journey, who did not endea- 
vour to persuade us from the danger of traversing what they 
termed the deserts of the Don Cossacks.” It ended, as 
such accounts generally do, in misrepresentation, and absurd- 
ity. Among the Russians, indeed, we were constantly ex- 
posed to danger, either from imposition, which it was hazard- 
ous to detect, or from insult which it was fearful to resent j 
and in both cases the consequences affected our security. 

The very earliest view of the Cossacks showed us a brave, 
generous, and hospitable people. If we questioned them con- 
cerning the dangers of the country, we were referred to dis- 
tricts tenanted by wandering Calmucks ; yet we afterwards 
found no cause of reasonable alarm, even in the very camps of 
that singular race of men. At Paulovskoy, they told us that 
the emperor’s courier had been stopped witli the mail. We 
doubted the fact in the first instance ; and then concluded 
that if tlie mail had really been stolen, the theft was commit- 
ted by the Russians who raised the clamour, and not by the 
Cossacks, to whom the blame had been imputed. In war, the 
Russians found them a desperate and dangerous enemy ; and 
many a bitter remembrance of chastisement and defeat induces 
them to vilify a people whom they fear. The Cossacks are 
justified in acting towards the Russians as they have uniformly 
done ; that is, in withdrawing as much as possible from all* 
communion with a race of men, Avhoso associations might cor- 
rupt, but never advance, the interests of their society. After 
these remarks, it must nevertheless be confessed that we were 
compelled to take an escort through the Cossack territory, 
and to place a guard over our carriage at night ; precautions, 
doubtless, often calculated to excite the ridicule of the people 
among whom we travelled ; yet even the Ck)S8acks themselves 
urged their necessity, account,” they said, ‘^of the Cal- 
mucks.” 

One evil consequence, which arises from attention paid to 
tales of danger, is the habit it occasions of putting false re- 
presentations even on the most harmless and trivial incidents. 
The first night of our residence among the Cossacks, we were 
full of idle fancies. The ataman was intoxicated, and, ac- 
companied by his wife, set off into the country, leaving us in 
possession of his bouse. As we had heard a violent alterca- 
tion without doors, and saw tlie ataman in a corner of the 
court, frecpiently whi.spering to other Cossacks, and pointing 
to our carriage, the effect of the silly stories we had heard bo*^ 
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gan to operate, and we imagined some preparation was being 
made to rob us ; for which purpose it was necessary to get rig 
of the ataman and his wife, as they otherwise might be made 
responsible for our safety. The apprehension of our servants 
did not dirniiiisli the suspicion thus excited ; and we con- 
cluded the plot the more probable, as we knew that they had 
never before seen an ec^uipage so attended. Since this hap- 
pened, I have ever)^ reason to believe that the good old 
ataman was only giving directions for our advantage, and 
like all intoxicated persons, was making an important concern 
of the most trihing business, such as cording and repairing 
our wheels, and a lew other commissions we wished to have 
executed. Hoav easy it is for travellers so circumstanced to 
raise an alarm about nothing ; make a great stir to defend 
themselves against ideal danger ; offend those who intended 
good instead of evil ; and finish, by congratulating themselves 
upon an escape, when there was not the slightest reason for 
an appreliension ! 

We received a visit, on the evening of our arrival, from tlie 
ataman of one of the neighbouring stanitzas, who chanced to 
be in tlie ])lace. He rej)resented the voyage down the Don to 
Tscherchaskoy, as very pleasant, but tedious ; and that it 
would reciuire at least a month for its performance. The 
mos(piitoes also are very troublesome upon the water; and 
the voyage is liable to impediments from the frequent shal- 
lows of tlie river. 

Below the town, which stands on the western bank of the 
Don, we beheld the river, augmented to a most magnificent 
piece of water, rolling in a full and copious tide, and marking 
its progress through a sterile country by clumps of trees and 
fiowers, and an abundant vegetation, which always hangs 
about its sloping sides ; but all beyond is bare and desolate. 
I bathed fixujuentjy, and found the current very rapid. The 
tine sterlets caught iiere were often brought to regale us dur- 
ing our stay. I preserved one of them tolerably well, but 
tliey have often been engraved ; and were this not the case, a 
young sturgeon will give a very good idea of their appearance. 
A fine large fish is also taken in this river like the bream in 
shape, but quite equal to the sterlet in flavour. W^'e had one 
served up which weighed half a poud (eighteen pounds). 

The women of this place are very beautiful. The shops are 
supplied with several articles of luxury which he did not ex- 
pect to find ; such as loaf sugar, ribands, costly silks, and 
other wares of large towns. But by much the most numer- 
ous articles were sabres, 'fhe Clossacks call this weapon 
mbla, the Polos and Malo Russians, sabeL We found the bag- 
})ipe freijuently in use. The pup])ets common in Calabria, 
and carried by the inhabitants of that part of Italy over all 
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JBurope, .were much in vogue here. Tliey consist of two 
small figures suspended by a string, one end of which a 
piper fastens to his knee or to one of his fingers, while 
the other end is held by a gimblet screwed into a table 
or floor ; and by the motion of the knee, the figures are made 
to move in time. The Calabrians manage them with great 
dexterity, and often collect a crowd in the streets of London 
and Paris. We saw also the Cossack dance, which much re- 
sembles the dance of the gipsies in Russia, and our English 
hornpipe. Like every other national dance, it is licentious. 
As the female recedes or approaches, the male dancer ex- 
presses his desire or his disappointment ; yet so adapted is 
the figure of the dance to the small rooms in which such exer- 
cise is cliiefly carried on, that the j)erformer8 hardly stir from 
one spot. The whole expression is by movements of the 
body, especially of the arms and head, accompanied by short 
and sudden shrieks, and by whistling. The method they ex- 
hibited of moving the head from one shoulder to the other, 
while the hands are held up near the ears, is common to the 
dances of all the Tartars, Chinese, and even the inhabitants of 
the isles in the Pacific Ocean. 

In .the evening of June 16, we left this hospitable stanitza, 
crossing the Don on a raft. The people of the house in which 
we had been so comfortably lodged, positively refused to ac- 
cept payment for all the trouble we had given them. No en- 
treaty could prevail upon any one of them to allow us furthtr 
satisfaction, by any remuneration. “ Cossacks,” said they, 

do not sell their hospitality.” 

The view of Kasankaia, from the southern side of the river, 
is very fine. Its large church, with numerous domes, stands 
in the centre. To the right and left, extends neat and numer- 
ous wooden houses. The Don flows below ; which forms a 
front, with the busy raft, constantly employed in convey- 
ing the caravans across the ferry. In all parts of the river 
above Kasankaia, it seems to flow over a bed of chalk ; and 
its banks, gently swelling upwards from the water, rise like 
the South Downs of Sussex, often disclosing the chalk of 
which they consist. Fiirther down, and near the water’s edge, 
low copses of wood almost always accompany its course; 
but they diminish as it draws nearer to Tscherchaskoy, the 
inhabitants of which town derive all their Avood from the 
Volga. 

As soon as we left Kasankaia, we entered the steppes in 
good earnest, with a view to traverse their whole extent to 
Tscherchaskoy. These are not cultivated; yet, bleak and 
desolate as their appearance during winter must be, they have 
in summer the aspect of a wild continued meadow. The her- 
bage rises as high as the knee, full of flowers, and exhibiting a 
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moat interesting collection of plants. No one collects or cnts 
this herbage. The soil, though neglected, is very fine. We 
passed some oaks, in the first part of our journey, which had 
the largest leaves I ever saw. Our Cossack escort galloped 
before us with their long lances, and were of great use in clear- 
ing the road of caravans, and in tracing the best track over 
which a carriage might expeditiously pass. We were pleased 
in surveying our little army, all going full si)eed ; but thought 
it would avail us little, if the stories we had heard of banditti 
in the steppes had really been true. For ourselves, we were 
totally unarmed, with the exception of our sabres ; and these 
were under lock and key in our sword-case. We relied there- 
fore solely on our Cossacks, who seemed quite delighted with 
anything that promised even the hope of a skirmish, and jproud 
of their employment, scoured the plains, armed with pistols, 
sabres, and lances twelve feet in length. 

Thus escorted and accoutred, we proceeded thirty versts be- 
fore evening, and passed the night in a spot full of swamps, 
stinking fens, and muddy pools, near whose stagnant waters 
a number of caravans had also halted. The mosquitoes were 
in great number, and very troublesome. Our Cossacks slept 
the whole night on the damp ground, and in the open air 
almost naked, around our carriage. The atmosphere of such a 
country must in summer be pestilential. It resembled the 
Pontine marshes in Italy : being full of reeds bulrushes, and 
tall flags, in which was heard the constant clamour of frogs 
and toads, whose croaking overpowered every other sound 
during the night. But in the morning, the chorus of a great 
variety of birds, with the humming of innumerable insects, and 
the pleasing appearance of a flowery wilderness, gave a liveli- 
ness to a flat and wide prospect, which made the desert very 
interesting ; and we renewed our joume}''. The name of 
this place was called Tichaia; and thereabouts the river 
Lozovai has its source. We followed its tardy and almost 
stagnant waters through the steppes, to a place named from 
it, Verchnia Lozovaia. On its banks I collected the sinapis 
nigra and convolvulm arvensis, or common bindweed, well 
known in England. 

We afterwards observed a camp of Calmucks, not far from 
the track we pursued, lying off in the plain to the right. As 
we much wished to visit that singular people, it was thought 
prudent to send a part of our Cossack escort before, in oi^er 
to apprise them of our inclination, and to ask their permission, 
^e sight of our carriage, and of the party that was approach- 
ing with it, seemed to throw them into gvjjgip . infusion. We 
observed them running backwards andfonij^vas from one tent 
to another, and moving several of their goods. As we drew 
near on foot, about half a dozen gigantic figures came towards 
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U8^ stark naked, except a cloth bound round the waist, with 
greasy, shining and almost black skins, and black hair braided 
in a long queue behind. They began talking very fast, in so 
uncouth a language, that we were a little intimidated. I shook 
hands with the foremost, which seemed to pacify them, and 
we were invited to a large tent. Near its entrance hung a 
quantity of horse flesh, with the limbs of dogs, cats, marmots, 
rats, &c., drying in the sun, and quite black. Within the tent 
We louiid some woirum, though it was difficult to distinguish 
the sexes, so horrid and inhuman was their appearance. Two 
of them, covered with grease, were lousing each other; and it 
surprised us that they did not discontinue their work, or even 
look up as we entered. Througli a grated lattice, in tlie side 
of the tent, we saw some younger men peeping, of more 
handsome features, but truly Calrnuck, with long black hair 
hanging in thick braids on each side of the face, and fastened 
at the ends with bits of lead or tin. In their ears they wore 
shells, or large peals, of a very irregular shape, or substance 
^uch resembling pearl. The old women were eating raw 
horse flesh, tearing it off from large bones which they hold in 
their hands. Others, squatted on the ground, in their tents, 
were smoking, with pipes not two inches in length, much after 
the manner of the Laplanders. In other res})ects, the two peo- 
ple, though both of eastern origin, and both nomade tribes, 
bear little resemblance. The manner of living among the Cal- 
mucks is much superior to that of the Laplanders. The tents 
of the fornier are better constructed, stronger, more spacious, 
and contain many of the luxuries of life : such as veiy warm 
and very good beds, handsome carpets and mats, domestic 
utensils, and materials of art and science, painting, and writ- 
ing.^^t The Calrnuck is a giant, the Laplander a dwarf; both 
are filthy in their })erson, but the Calrnuck more so than per- 
haps any other nation. 1 am not otherwise authorised in com- 
paring together tribes so remote Iroin all connection with each 
other, than by asserting from my own observation, that both 
are oriental, characterised by some habits and appearances in 
common, deferring at the same time all further illustration of 
the subject until a more appropriate opportunity. I shall have 
occasion to speak at large of the Laplanders in another part of 
my travels t 


* Those tents are of a circular form, with a hole at the top : they 
are constructed of canes, and covered with a thick felt made of 
cameVs hair* lu the Calrnuck language they are called Khabitka ; 
and being places'. Thovoggoiis during their migrations, have given 
their name to the {^,pp.mer vehicles of Russia. 

t The Esquimaux Indians of America, the Greenlanders, and the 
Laplandej^, speak the same language, and have the same swarthy 
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Ev(^i*y body has lieafd of the koumm, and the brandy which 
Kalmucks are said to distil from the milk of mares. The man- 
ner of preparing these liquors have been differently related, 
and perhaps is not always the same. They assured us that 
the brandy was merely distilled from butter milk. The milk 
which they collect over night is chunied in the moniing into 
butter ; and the butter-milk is distilled over a hre made with 
the dung of their cattle, particularly the dromedar}^, which 
makes a steady and clear fire, like peat. But other accounts 
have been given, both of the koumiss and the brandy. It has 
been usual to confound them, and to consider the koumiss as 
their appellation for the brandy so obtained. By every informa- 
tion 1 could guiri, hot only here, but in many other camps, 
which we afterwards visited, they have different modifications 
of the same thing, although different liquors; the koumiss 
being a kind of sour milk, like that so much used by the Lap- 
landers, called pina, and which has undergone, in a certain 
degree, the vinous fermentation; and the brandy an ardent 
spirit obtained from koumiss by distillation. In making the 
koumiss, they sometimes employ the milk ofcows, but never, if 
mare’s milk can be had, as the koumiss from the latter yields 
three times as much brandy as that made from cow’smilk. The 
manner of preparing the koumiss, is by combining one sixth 
part of warm water with any given (quantity of warm mare’s 
milk. To this they further add, as a leaven, a little old koumiss, 
and agitate the mass till fermentation ensues. To produce the 
vinous fermentation, artificial heat and more agitation is some- 
times necessary. This affords what is called koumiss. A 
subsequent process of distillation afterwards obtains an ardent 
spirit from the koumiss, 'fhey gave ns this last beverage in a 
wooden bowl, calling it vina. in their own language it bears 
the very remarkable appellation of rak and racky, doubtless 
nearly allied to the names of our East India spirit, rack and 
arrack. We brought away a. cpiart bottle of it, and considered 
it very weak bjid brandy, not unlike the common spirit distil- 
led by the Swedes and other northern nations. Some of their 
women were busy making it in an adjoining tent. The sim- 
plicity of the operation, and of tlieir machinery, was very 
characteristic of the antiquity of this chemical process. Their 
still was contracted of mud, or very coarse clay, and for the 
neck of the retort they employ a cane. The receiver of the 
still was entirely covered by a coating of wet clay. The brandy 
had already passed over. The woman who had the manage- 


When the Moravians effected their settlement in La- 
brade^ne Greenland language was used, by their interpreter, with 
the natives. 
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ment of ike spirit, thrust a^tick, with a small tuft of camel’s 
hair at its end, through the external covering of clay; and 
thus collecting a small quantity of the brandy, she drew out 
the stick, dropping a portion upon the retort, and waving the 
instrument above her head, scattered the remaining liquor in 
the air. I asked the meaning of this ceremony, and was an- 
swered, that it was a religious custom to give always the first 
drop of the brandy which they draw from the receiver to their 
goa. The stick was then plunged into the receiver a second 
time; when more brandy adhering to the camel’s hair, she 
squeezed it into the palm of her dirty and greasy hand, and, 
having tasted the liquor, presented it to our lips. 

The covering of their tents consists of^eat and well made 
mats such as we sec brought from India, and also felt, or 
coarse woollen cloths. Whenever a Calmuck marries, he must 
build one of these tents, and one for every child he has by that 
marriage. If a husband dies, his widow becomes the property 
of his brother, if the latter chooses to accept her. The dis- 
tinction between the married and unmarried women is in their 
hair. A married woman wears her hair braided, and falling 
over her shoulders, on each side of her face, but a virgin has 
only a single braid hanging down the middle of her back. 
Their tents were all of a circular form, near which we observed 
a party of their children, from the age, of five to fourteen, play- 
ing at the Russian game before mentioned, with knuckle 
bones.^if We delighted them by making a scramble with a few 
copecks. They were quite naked, and with skins perfectly 
black. Farther off, a herd of their dromedaries were grazing. 

Of all the inhabitants of the Russian empire, the Calmiicks 
are the most distinguished by peculiarity of feature and man- 
ners. In their personal appearance, they are athletic, and 
very forbidding. Their hair is coarse and black, their lan- 
guage harsh and guttural. They inhabit Thibet, Bucharia, 
and the countries lying to the north of Persia, India, and China, 
but, from their vagrant habits, they may be found in all the 
southern parts of Russia, even to the banks of the Dnieper. 
The Cossacks alone esteem them, and intermarry with them.f 


♦ The Astragalismus ; in which game we find the origin of dice, 
chess,, nine pins, &c. 

f In opposition to this remark, it is stated in Mr. Heber’s Journal, 
that ** Calmuck servants are greatly esteemed all over Russia, for 
their inteUigence and fidelity and we recollect seeing some of 
them in that capacity among English families in Petersburg. The 
most remarkable instance ever known of an expatriated Calmuck, 
was that of an artist employed by the Earl of Elmn, whom we saw 
(a second Anaoharsis, from the plains of Scythi^ executing most 
beautiful designs among the Buins of A.theiui. Borne RusaiAn ftmily 
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This union sometimes produces women of very great beanfy^ 
although nothing is morediideous than a Calmuck. Hugh pro- 
minent, and broad cheek bones ; very little eyes, widely 
separated from each other; a flat and broad nose; coarse, 
greasy, jet black hair, scarce any eye brows, and enormous 
prominent ears, compose no very inviting portrait. 

Their women are uncommonly hardy, and on horseback out- 
strip their male companions in the race. The stories related 
of their placing pieces of horse flesh under the saddle in order 
to prepare them for food, are perfectly true. They acknow- 
ledged that it was a common practice among them on a 
journey, and that a steak so dressed became tender and pala- 
table. In their large camps they have always cutlers, and 
other artificers, in copper, brass, and iron ; sometimes gold- 
smiths, who make trinkets for their women, idols of gold and 
silver and vessels for their altars ; also xjersons expert at in- 
laid work, enamelling, and many arts which we vainly ima- 
gine peculiar to nations in a state of refinement. One very 
remarkable fact, and which I should hesitate in asserting if I 
had not found it confirmed by the observations of other travel- 
lers, is, that from time immemorial, the oriental tribe of Cal- 
mucks have possessed the art of making gunpowder. They 
boil the efflorescence of nitrate of potass in a strong lye of 
poplar and birch ashes, and leave it to ci^stalise ; after which 
they pound the crystals with two parts of sulphur, and as 
much' cliarcoal ; then, wetting the mixture, they place it in a 
caldron over a charcoal fire, until the powder begins to granu- 
late The generality of Calmucks, when equipped for war; 
protect the head by a helmet of steel, with a gilded crest, to 
which is fixed a net work of iron rings, falling over the neck 
and shoulders, and hanging as low as the eye brows in front. 
They wear upon tlieir body, after the eastern manner, a tissue 
of similar work, formed of iron or steel rings matted together, 
which adapts itself to the shape, and yields readily to all posi- 
tions of the body, and ought therefore rather to be called a 
shirt than a coat of mail. The most beautiful of these are 
manufactured in Persia, and are valued as equivalent to fifty 
horses. The cheaper sort are made of scales of tin, and sell 
only for six or eight horses each : but these are more common 
among the Chinese, and in the Mogul territory. Their other 
arms are lances, bows and arrows, poignards, and sabres. The 
richest only bear fire arras, which are therefore always re- 
garded as a mark of distinction, and kept with the utmost 


had previously sent him to finish hia studies in Home, where he ac- 
quired the highest perfection in design. He had the peculiar fea- 
tures, and many of the manners, of the nomade Calmucks. 
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care, in eases made of badgers’ skins. Their most valnable 
bows are made of the wild goat’s hom, or whalebone ; the 
ordinary sort of maple, or fbin slips of elm or tir, fastened to- 
getber and bonnd with a covering of linden or birch bark. 

Their amusements are hunting, wrestling, archer}^, and horse 
racing. I'hey are not addicted to drunkenness; they hold 
drinking parties, which continue for half a day at a time, 
without interruption. Upon such occasions, every one brings 
his share of brandy and koumiss ; and the whole stock is placed 
upon the ground, in the open air, the guests forming a circle, 
seated around it. One of them, squatted by the vessels which 
contain the liquor, performs the office of ciij>-bearer. The 
young women place theinseha's hy the nien, and begin songs 
of love or war, of fabulous adventure, or heroic achievement. 
Thus the //'Ye is kept up, the guests passing tbecuj) round, and 
singing the whole time, until the stock of liquor is expended. 
During all this ceremony, no one is seen to rise from tlie party, 
nor does any one interrupt the harmony of the assembly by 
riot or intoxication. In the long nights of winter, the young 
people of both sexes amuse themselves with music, dancing, 
and singing. Their common musical instrunnmt is the balal- 
aika, or two stringi'd lute, which is often represented in their 
paintings. These paintings preserve very iiit('r(\sting memori- 
als of the ancient superstition of eastern nations : inasmuch as 
they present us with objects of Pj\gan worship common to the 
earliest mythology of Egypt and (ireeoe. 'J'he arts /)f painting 
and music may l)e sup])osed to have continued little liable to 
alteration among them, from the remotest periods of their his- 
tory. As for their dances, they consist more in movements of 
the hands arid the arms, than of th(‘ f(‘et. In winter they also 
play at cards, draughts, backgammon, and chess. Their love 
of gambling is so great, that they w ill spend their nights at 
play, and lose in a single sit ting the whole of what they pos- 
sess, even to the cloths on their body. Jii fact, it may be said 
of the Calmucks, that the greatest part oftlieir life is spent in 
amusement. Wretched and revolting as their appt’arance is to 
civilised people, they would be indeed miserable in their own 
estimation, ifcompelled to cliange their mode of living for ours. 
Both Gmelin and Pallas relate, that the)^ deem a. residence in 
houses so insupportable, that to be shut up in the conlined air 
of a close apartment, wlien under the necessity of going into 
towns, and making visits of embassy or commerce, was con- 
sidered by them with a degree of horror. Among the diseases 
to which they are exposed by their diet and want of cleanli- 
ness, may be mentioned the itch, to wdiich they are very sub- 
ject, and malignant fevers, which are very fatal to them dur- 
ing the heat of summer. The venereal disease causes great 
ravages ; but it is said to prevail chiefly in those camps where 
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^ pinoai Atid not to be often found among the lower 

^deri. They give to this disorder a name very expressive of 
the estimation in which they hold their mode of life, signifying 

the house disease.” Having occasion hereafter to notice this 
people again, I shall only add the observations of one of the 
celebrated travellers before mentioned, who after considering 
the privations to v»rhich they are exposed, places the situation 
in a point of view more favourable, perhaps, than I have done. 

For the rest,” says he, “ to whatever degree of wretchedness 
the poorest or the Calmueks may be reduced, it is very rare to 
behold them dejected by sorrow, and they are never subdued 
by despair. The generality, notwithstanding a mode of life 
which apjiears so adverse to health, attain to a robust and 
very advanced old age. Their disorders are neither very fre- 
quent nor very dangerous. Few become grey-headed at forty 
or fifty. Persons from eighty to a hundred years of age are by 
no means uncommon among them ; and at that advanced pe^ 
riod of life they still sustain with great ease the fatigue of 
horsemanship. A simple and uniform diet,* the free air which 
they uninterruptedly respire ; inured, vigorous, and healthy 
bodies; continual exercise, without care, without laborious 
emjdoyment : such are the natural causes of the felicitous ef- 
fects.” 

Leaving this encampment, we continued travelling the steppes 
in a south-westerly direction, and passed a very neat vil- 
lage belonging to a rich Greek, who, to our great surprise, had 
established a residence in the midst of these desolate plains. 
As we advanced, we perceived where rivers intersect the 
Steppes, there ai^ villages and ydenty of inhabitants. A manu- 
script map at Tscherchaskoy confirmed the trutli of this obser- 
vation. No maps have been hitherto published in Europe 
which give an accurate notion of the country. A stranger 
crossing the Cossack territory, might suppose himseH' in a 
desert, and yet be in the midst of villages. The road, it is true, 
does not often disclose them ; but fretiueiitly when we were 
crossing a river, and believed ourselves in the midst of ihe 
most uninhabited country, which might be compared to a 
boundless meadow, we beheld villages to the right and left of 
us, concealed, by the depth of the banks of the rive>r, below 
the level of the plain; not a single house or church of 
which would have been otherwise discenied.t We were ap- 


* It is difficult to reconcile this statement* with the real diet of 
the Calmueks. Can that j)roporly be deemed simple, which con- 
sists of the gro88e.st animal food of all kinds, without admixture of 
vegetable diet, without bread, or any of the fruits of the earth 1 
t ** Erected, or rather concealed,’' says Gibbon, accurately describe 
a 
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preaching in an oblique direction, the Lazovai, now augment- 
ed to a considerable river. As we drew near, its opposite 
banks rose considerably higher than the usual appearance of 
the country with line clusters and patches of trees. Before 
we arrived at Acenovskaia, it was even mountainous. On its 
western side we saw a neat village called Jerauchaia, plea- 
singly situated beneath the hills, and a new and handsome 
church. Indeed, the churches are everywhere good, and much 
superior to wha t we tind in our churches in England, both as 
to architecture and interior decoration. At the top of the 
mountainous elevation on the western side of the river, stood 
one of tlie largest of those tumuli of which 1 have before spoken, 
and which abound all over this country. They become 
more numerous, and increase in size, nearer to the Don and 
the Sea of Azof. Finding the water clear and the current 
rapid. I took the opportunity of bathing ; and recommend 
the practice to all travellers, as essential to the preservation 
of health.* 

From Acenovskaia, we continued our route over steppes ap- 
parently destitute of any habitation. Dromedaries were feed- 
ing, as if sole tenants of these wide pastures. Mr. Crippsgot 
upon the back of one of them, as the animal was kneeling ; 
which immediately rose, and, with a very majestic pace, bore 
him towards the carriage. Our horses were so territied at the 
eight, that they broke the ropes, and we had great difficulty in 
tranquillizing them. The dromedary, having passed, made off 
into the plain, with his head erect, resolved, no doubt, to un- 
dertake an expedition to very distant regions ; when my 
friend, having satisfied his curiosity, let himself down from his 
lofty back, as from the roof of a. house, and fell with some 
violence to the ground, leaving the dromedary to prosecute 
his voluntary jouniey, which he continued as far as our eyes 
could follow him. 

Innumerable inhabitants of a smaller race people these im- 
mense plains. Among the number of them, is an animal 
which the natives call surokc — the marmot of the Alps. I 
have seen Savoyards at Paris leading them about for show. — 


ing the dwellings of their forefathei'S, in the depth of forests, on 
the banks of rivers, or the edge of morasses, we may not perhaps, 
withouf flattery, compare tliein to the architecture of the beaver ; 
which they resemhlcd in a double issue, to the land and water, for 
the escape of the savage inhabitant, an animal leas cleanly, leas di- 
ligent, and less social, than that marvellous quadruped.” History 
of the Roman Empire^ chap, xlii. 

* Acerbi informs us, that by constant bathing, he escaped th« 
fever to which travellers are liable from the bad air and heat of 
Lapland during summer. 
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They grow here to the size of a large badger, and so mucli 
resemble the bear in their manner and appearance, that, until 
we became ac(piainled with the true history ef the suroke, we 
considered it as a nondescript animal, and called it iirsa mini-' 
ma sabterranea. Such mistakes are not uncommon in zoology. 
Naturalists frequently add to the nomenclature of animals by 
superfluous appellations. A beautiful little f|uadruped, called 
jerboa in Egypt, has been described in other countries as a dis- 
tinct animal, under the various names mini jacidus ysubterra-' 
neons hare, vaultm()-raty leaper, &c., &:c. ; but it is the same 
creature every where, and bears to ihe kangaooo the degree of 
relationship which the lizard does to the crocodile. I shall 
describe it more minutely hereafter. Our present business is 
with the suroke, which is seen in all j)arts of the steppes, sit- 
ting erect, near its burrow, on the slightest alarm whistling 
very loud, and observing all around. It makes such exten- 
sive subterranean chambers, that the ground is perforated in all 
directions, and the land destroyed wherever the animal is 
found. Its colour is a greyish brown ; it has five fingers upon 
its paws, which very much resembled human hands, and are 
used after the same manner, 'flie mouth, teeth, and head are 
like those of the s(|uirrel, but the ears are shorter. Its fine 
eyes are round, full, dark, and bright; the tail is short; the 
belly generally protuberant, and very large. It devours what- 
ever it finds with the greatest \ oracity, and remains in a stat'e 
of torpor half the time of its existence. Many of the peasantsi 
keep these creaturc^s tame in lluur houses. \Ve purchased no 
less than four, which lived and travelled with us in our car- 
riage, and ga^'e us an oppoj’tunity to study their natural his- 
tory. I’hey were always playing, or slee])ing beneath our 
feet, to the great aimoyanee of our little pet dog,^i^ who felt 


♦ Having mentioned this little animal, it may be well to say some- 
thing of the importance of its presence with us, for the advantage 
of other travellers. The precaution was first recommended to us 
by a Polish traveller in Denmark. Any small dog (the more dimi- 
nutive the better, because the more i^ortable, and generally the 
more petulant), will prove a valuable guardian, in countries where 
tJie traveller is lial)le to attacks from midnight robbers, and espe- 
cially from pirates by water, as in the Archipelago, They generally 
sleep during the day, and sound their shrill alarm upon the most 
distant approach of danger, during the night. The author remem- 
bers an instance of one that enabled a party of mariners to steer 
clear of some shallows, by barking at a buoy, which, in the dark- 
ness of the night, they had not perceived. The instances in which 
our little dog was useful, it is needless to relate. But it may gratify 
curiosity to be informed, that, being naturally afraid of water, and 
always avorse from entering it, he crossed all the rivers and lakes 
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muek insulted by tlif? liberties I took with liira. The peasants 
nniversaliy gave them the name of waski. They assured me 
they always lost them in the month of September, and that 
t^y did not make their re-appearance until the beginning of 
April. I’hey either descended into a burrow, or concealed 
themselves in some place where they might remain least liable 
to observation, and there sleep during the whole winter. To 
awaken them during that season, naturally injures their health, 
and sometimes kills them, 'fhey are most destructive ani- 
mals, for they will gnaw every thing that falls in their way; 
as shoes, boots, wooden planks, and all kinds of roots, fruit, or 
vegetables. 'J’hey made sad havoc with the lining of our car- 
riage, which was (T leather. As soon as they have done eating, 
they become so somnolent as e\'en to fall asleep in your hands, 
in any posture or situation, or under any circumstances of 
jolting, noises, or motion. While awake they are very active, 
and surpass every other animal in the (jiiickiiess with which 
they will bury themselves in tlie earth. They resemble guinea- 
pigs in making a grunting noise, and whenever surprised, or 
much pleased, oi- in any degree frightened, they utter loud and 
short stpieaks, which have the tone of a person whistling. 

Other animals common in th(5 stej)pe3 are woh es and bears ; 
as also a quadruped called hiroh y of a grey colour, something 
like a wolf, very ferocious, and daring enough to attack a 
man. The Cossack j)easants, armed with their lances, sally 
forth on liorseback, to the chase of this animal. It has a long 
full tail, whicli it drags on the ground, l^'rom tlie accounts 
given of it by the peasants, I sus})('cied it io he tlie same ani- 
mal described by Professor Pallas, as found in the environs of 
Astrachan, under the appellation of vhukul^ and whieh is said 
to be between a wolf and a dog; but whetlier it answers to 
the jackal of Egypt or not, I did not leani. 

The most numerous of all the (juadrupeds of the steppes, 
from Woronetz to Tscherchaskoy, are the susiics ; by Avhich 
name they are called throughout the counlry. As you draw 
dear the Don, they absolutely swarm, and may be taken in 
any number. This interesting little animal is found to be the 
7/itis citilim of Buffon, but the descri|)tioiiof it will prove whe- 
ther this be really tlie case er not. Wo jirocured several, one 
of whom we stufied, but it lias not been properly preserved ; 

of Lapland, Sweden, and Norway, .after his masters; accompanied 
them, during three years, in ditferent climates, although detesting 
bodily exercise ; and ultimately performed a journey on foot, 
keeping up with horses, from Athens, through all Greece, Mace- 
donia, and Thrace ; making the tour of the Archipelago, to Con- 
Btantinople ; and thence, in the same mainer, through Bulgaria^ 
a&d WaUacMa, to Buchoreat. 
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and therefore I prefer making reference to notes tAkett 
on the spot, rather than to any thing connected with its 
sent appearance. It makes a whistling noise, like the sur<^e, 
but is much smaller, not being larger than a small weasel. It 
constructs its habitation under ground with incredible quick- 
ness, excavating, first of all, a small cylindrical hole or wetl, 
perpendicularly, to the depth of three feet ; thence, like a cor- 
rect miner, it shoots out a level, although rather in an ascend- 
ing direction, to prevent its being iucoininoded by water. At 
the extremity of this little gallery, it forms a very spacious 
chamber, fo which, as a granary, it lirings every morning and 
evening, a!l it can collect of favourite la^rbage or com, if it 
can be found, of roots, and of other food. Notliing is more 
amusing than to observe its habits. If any one approaches, it 
is seen sitting, at the entrance of its little dwelling, erect, 
upon its hind feet, like the suroke, carefully noticing whatever 
is going on around it. In the beginning of winter, pre- 
vious to retiring for the season, it carefully closes up the 
entrance of its subterranean abode with sand, in order to keep 
out the snow, as nothing annoys it so much as water, wliich 
is all the Calmucks and Cossacks make use of in taking them ; 
— for the instant that water is poured into their burrows, they 
run out and are (^asily caught. The Calmucks are very fond 
of them ; but I believe they are rarely eaten by the Cossacks. 
Tlieir greatest eneiiiy is the falcon, who makes a constant 
breakfast of suslics. T'hey have from two to ten young ones 
at a time ; and it is supposed, from the hoard prepared, that 
the suslic does not sleep, like the suroke, during winter. All 
the upper parts of its body is of a deep yellow, spotted wiik 
white. Its neck is beautifully white, the breast ytTlowiah, 
and the belly a mixed colour of yellow and grey : it has, more- 
over, a black forehead, reddish white temples, and a white 
chin. Tlie rest of its liead is of an ash-coloured yellow, and 
the ears are remarkably small. Among the feathered tribe in 
the steppes, we noticed particularly in this part of our jour- 
ney, birds called staritchi, or the elders, which are seen in 
flocks, and held by the people in superstitious veneration. — 
They are about the size of a snipe, of a very elegant form, a 
brown colour, and white breast. 

Buch are the observations we made during the second day of 
our journey across the sb'ppes. We halted at a place called 
Sucliofskaia, and proceeded afterw«ards to liossochinskaia, a 
single Imt in the middle of the Avaste. Yet such are often the 
villages, not to say towns and cities, which figure in Rus- 
sian maps. Tins place consisted of a single dweljing, built of 
a few pietjes of wood, and thatched by weeds and sedge, care- 
lessly heaped upon it. TTie surrounding hovels are out-houues 
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for the post-horses. During summer, its Cossack inhabitauts 
sleep upon the roof among the thatch. 

As it grew dark, a tremendous thunder-storm came on, and 
and a very interesting spectacle was disclosed by the vivid 
flashes of lightning wliich accompanied it. The Cossack 
guard, as well as the peo])le of the place, had collected 
themselves upon difierent parts of the thatched covering of 
the hut and hovels about it, to pass the night. Every flash of 
lightning served to exhibit their martial figures, standing up- 
right in groups upon the roofs of the buildings, bowing their 
heads and crossing tliemselves, beneath the awful canopy 
which the sky then presented. All around Avas desolate and 
silent. Perhaps no association could serve to render a scene 
of devotion more striking. It is customary among Cossacks, 
before they consign themselves to sleep, to make the sign of 
the cross, facing respectively the four quarters of the globe. — 
A similar superstition, respecting four cardinal points of wor- 
ship, exists among ignorant people, even in our own country. 
I remember, when a child, being taught by an old woman to 
offer the following singular prayer : — 

Four corners to ray bed, 

Four angels over my head ; 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and .folin. 

Bless the bed vvhich 1 lay on. 

A party of Cossacks arrived as pilgrims, returning home- 
wards from the Avar in Italy. We afterwards met numbers 
who had traversed on foot the Avhole of the imrnenso territory 
from the Alps to the Don, and who arrived Avuth scarcely a 
rag to their backs. They were loud in (“omplaints against 
their unprincijiled commanders. Some of them had learned a 
little Italian. They said that the Russian officers stripped 
them of every thing they had, turned them adrift upon the 
frontier of Italy, and told them to find their, way home on 
foot. One of them assured me he had begged during the Avhole 
journey; and that before be liad set out from the army, they 
had taken aAvay his Avatch, and even his clothes. We gave 
them a little brandy ; and the poor people of the hut brought 
them some broth, made Arvith fish and wild herbs. They sat 
round it in a circle, eating all out of one bowl, and, having 
ended their supper, began to sing. ,So relative is human hap- 
piness I 

We left Rossochinskaia on the 12th of June. All the Cos- 
sack inhabitants of the steiipes, from Kasankaia to Tcherchas- 
koy, have light brown hair, and are of a different race from 
the genuine Cossacks of the capital, and those dwelling in 
stanitzas along the Don. Lieutenant-colonel Papof, a Cossack 
officer of the highest merit and talent, of whom I shall here- 
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after Speak, told me that the people of the steppes were emi- 
grants, of recent date, from Poland. 

It would be tedious to notice, upon every occasion, the ex- 
traordinary number of tumuli, which appear during the whole 
route. I wish the reader only to keep in mind the curious fact 
of their being every where in view. Close to the post-house 
at Pichovskaia, the first place at which we halted this day, 
were two of a very remarkable size, one on each side of the 
road. The horses here were without shoes, and the road as 
excellent as it is possible to imagine. It seemed as though we 
were driving over a continued lawn. Yet stories of danger 
were renewed ; the lances of our Cossack escort were twelve 
feet in length ; and an unusual degree of caution prevfiiled 
among them, as to their means of defence. They provided 
themselves with fire-arms, which they said it was now neces- 
sary to have in due order: and a very sharp look-out was 
made, the Cossacks increasing in number as we advanced into 
the interior. 

We arrived at Ramenskaia, a stanitza upon the Danaetz, 
generally written Donetz ; which river we crossed on a float- 
ing bridge, as the post house was on the opposite side. The 
town made a great figure, as we decended the valley in which 
it was situated, owing to its fine church, and the numerous 
gardens with which it abounded. We saw in the streets the 
same forms. The ataman was at his country seat ; and we 
were told that all the principal Cossacks had their houses for 
summer residence in the country. Just before entering the 
town, a young Calmuck woman passed us, astride on horse- 
back, laden with raw horseflesh, whicli hung like carrion before 
her on each side. She was grinnintr for joy at the treasure she 
had obtained, which we afterwards found to be really carrion. 
A dead horse lying in the ditch which surrounds the town, on 
the land side, had attracted about thirteen dogs, whom we 
found greedily devouring what remained : the Calmuck hav- 
ing contested the prize with them just before, and helped 
herself to as much of the mangled carcase as she could caiTy 
away. The postmaster kept a tame siiroke, as large as a 
common terrier, perfectly domesticjited. This animal, he told 
us only remained with him one half of the year : that it re- 
gularly retired for the other to its hole in the ground, near the 
house, and there buried itself. Upon the approach of spring, 
it regularly returned to its patron, resumed its former habits 
of sitting upright, and begging for bread and herbs as before. 
It would always come to him during the summer, when called 
by the name of waski ; but all the bawling be could use, at 
the mouth of its burrow, never drew it forth in the winter 
season. 

Higher up the Danaetz, where it receives the Lugan, are the 
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Lugan ir®ii-worjk» anei cannot foundry, ^ Sw 

crown : which at the tim o we travelled in the Coiaaefe ter'* 
ritory were under the direction of Sr Charles GaaeaigDe.* 
From thence the artillery paiaet by water ^ tl^ 

Black Sea. Sir Charles Gascoigne foand vei^ ei;:oellent isoill 
at Lugan: in consequence of which discovery, as well m 
its convenient situation for water carriage the foundry was 
there established. 

The remarkable appellation of the, river at j^amenskaia h<^ 
perhaps already excited the reader’s notice. In our ma|>s it is 
written Donnez ; and in those of Germany, Ponetz. J pahi 
the greatest attention to tlie pronunciation of the people livr 
ing on different parts of the river, and partjculariy of thoaa 
Cossack officers throughout the country, whe, by their edaes'^ 
tion, were capable of determining with accuracy tfee 
of orthograpliy which would best express the manner in whi^ 
the woid is spoken, and always found it to be Danaetz, 
though frequently pronounced as if a T was before the Pr«T 
Tdanaetz, or Tanaets. 

We traversed continued steppes from Kamenekaia. Camps 
of Calmucks were often stationed near the road. We paid 
visits to several of them, but obtained little information worth 
adding to what I have before stated of this people. In one of 
them, containing not more than four tents, we found only 
women who were busy in distilling brandy from milk. I’ti 
men were all absent, and perliaps upon some predatory excur- 
sion. Tlie women confirmed what we had been before told 
^ncerning the materials used for distilling ; and said, thathayr 
ing made butter, they were distilling tlie butter-milk fur 
brandy. We could not credit that brandy niight be so obfain?* 
ed ; but to prove it, they tap|>ed the still, a^ upon a idruwr 
occasion, offering us a tuft of camel’s hair soaked in bjondy, 
that we might taste and be convinced* During the Jattpr 
part of this day’s journey, we observed great numbers nf 
dromedaries graring. We halted for horses at Duhqvskaia* 
Immense caravans were passing towards the Ukraine. The 
very sight of their burden is sumeient to prove of what pro- 
digious imi>ortance it would be to increase the cultivation of 


♦ The author is desirous to correct here an error pf the former 
edition. There was nothing in the manner of Sir Charles paacoIgn^S 
leaving his country, to warrant the notion entertained by some 
persons in Kussia of his being exempted from the benefit of tie 
British laws. He was formerly Director of the Omron Worke ik 
Scotland ; and was solicited by the late Bmpreas BAfumim, thmiiirh 
the mediniu of Admiral Greig her First ikmi of the Admlridtyi io 
enter into her service : to this he agreed, and left Great Bribiaa fWF 
iupiia i# , 
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ike steppes, where nature only asks to be invited, in orfer 
to pour forth her choicest treasures. We observed ti-ains of from 
sixty to a hundred waggons, laden entirely with di4ed fish ta 
feed the inhabitants of the south of Russia, who might be sup- 
plied with better food from their own land than from all the 
rivers of the Cossacks. 

We went onto Grivinskaia, and there passed the night: 
having travelled sixty-eight miles this day, notwithstanding 
the delays which tairiosity had occasioned. On the morning of 
June the 29th, we came to Tchestibaloshnia, meeting frequent 
parties of Calumcks ; and through Tuslovskaia, to tlie town of 
Oxai, upou the Dun, a settlement beloging to the Cossacks of 
Tscherchaskoy, As we drew nearer to the ri\'er, the steppes 
were entirely alive with swarms of the beautiful little quad- 
rupeds before described under the name of suslic, some of which 
were entirely white. Approaching Oxai, numerous camps of 
Caimiicks appeared in every direction, over all the country 
round the town. Some of tlieir tents were pitched close to 
the place. Others more distant, covered ttie lofty eminences 
above the Don, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

CAPITAL OF THK DON COSSACKS. 

Arrival at Oxai. — Public Entry. — ReceptionJ by the Don Cossacks. — 
Population of their Territory. — View of the Don. — Celebration of 
a Court Festival. — Mode of Fasting. — Analogy between the Don 
and the Nile. — Natural Curiosities and Antiquities.— Fishes. — 
Extraordinary Appearance of Tcherkask. — Inhabitants and Pub* 
lie Buildings. — Orgin of the Cossacks. — Causes of their Increase.— 
Emigrations. — Foundation of their Capital. — Circassians. — Com- 
inerc<i of Tcherkask. — Polished Manners of the People. — Entire 
Houses moved. — Diseases of the People. — Greek Impostor. — De- 
parture from Tcherkask. 

The postmaster of Tuslovskaia met us as we drew near to 
Oxai. He had, without our knowledge, passed us upon the 
road, and given \ery absurd notice to the inhabitants that a 
great general Iroin England was upou the road to the town. 
A party of Cossack cavalry, armed with very long lances, 
came oy t to meet us, and, joining our escort, took their station 
in the vain. The postmaster, with his drawn sabre, rod© 
bareheaded by the carriage side, and in tliis conspicuous man- 
ner we made our entry. As the annual inundations of the Don. 
had laid the streets of Tscherchaskoy under water, its chancery 
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had been removed to this place, and almost all the principal 
families were in Oxai. We found the inhabitants waiting our 
arrival, and the Cossack officers drawn out to witness it. The 
ataman of Ozai came to us immediately ; and we took care to 
undeceive him with regard to our supposed generalship. It 
seemed (to make no alteration either in the respect paid to 
us, or the welcome they were disposed to give. Every possible 
attention and politeness were manifested. We expressed an 
inclination to proceed as far as Tscherchaskoy that evening. 
The ataman observed that the day was far advanced ; that the 
current of the Don, swollen by the inundation, was extremely 
rapid and turbulent ; that he could not undertake to be responsi- 
ble for our safety, if we persisted in our determination. He had 
already provided excellent quarters, in a spacious and clean 
apartment, with numerous windows, a balcony commanding a 
view of the Don, and every protection that a host of saints, 
virgins, and bishops, whose pictures covered the walls, could 
afford us. Their general was at his country-seat, ten miles 
from the town.* An express was therefore sent to him for 
instructions concerning our future reception. 

In the meantime, sentinels were stationed at our carriage, 
and an officer with Cossack soldiers, paraded constantly be- 
fore our door. During the whole time we remained in their 
country, the same honours were paid to us ; and though we 
frequently remonstrated against tlie confinement thus occa- 
sioned to the young officers, we never went out without lind- 
ing the sentinels in waiting, and the officer at his jiost. 

The ataman came frequently to offer his services ; and the 
constant endeavour of the peojile seemed to be, who could 
show us the greatest degree of kindness. Hearing me com- 
plain of the inaccuracy of the Russian maps, they brought 
from their chancery, (without any of these degrading suspi- 
cions which had so often insulted us,) tlieir own accurate sur- 
veys of the country, and allowed me free access at all times 
to their most authentic documents. The secretaries of the 
chancery were ultimately ordered by tlieir general to copy for 


*** Most of the richer Cossacls have houses in TcherMd', which 
they make their metropolis ; but pass the greater part of their time 
on their farms, on the northern bank of the rivcir. Plat of, the 
Ataman, said he kept there two hundred brood mares. He had, 
however, no land in tillage, though he possessed a vineyard a little 
to the east of Axay. Of the wine produced from these vineyards, 
they vaunted greatly. The best always struck me as mixed with 
Greek wine, or raisins. The ordinary wines are very poor, and taste- 
leas. Spirits are very cheap, and much drunk. Plato/ himself took 
ifc glass of brandy with a spoonful of salt in it ; as if brandy wa§ hardly 
f^ong enough.’* JonrmU 
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me a survey of the whole territory bordering on the Don and 
the Sea of Azof. That I was instigated to accept it by any 
other motive than the desire of adding to the public stock of 
geographical science, there is no necessity to prove. The 
procurator>i^ employed by the Russian government, however, 
thought otherwise — it being a maxim in the policy of that 
country, that to enlighten, is to betray.” This liberal in- 
tention of the hospitable Cossacks was therefore thwarted, 
although no menace of the Russian police now prevent me 
from making an acknowledgment, which would equally have 
been offered if I had been enabled to commimicate more inter- 
esting and valuable information to the geographers of Europe. 
It is some consolation that I was allowed to delineate even 
the different channels of the Don, at its emhotichnre. For the 
rest, it may be said, the course of the Don itself is not accu- 
rately given in our best maps ; and of the other rivers which 
fall into it, not even the names are mentioned. Those steppes 
described as so desolate, which appear like a vast geographi- 
cal blank in every atlas, are filled with inhabitants. Stanitzas 
are stationed every where along the numerous rivers which 
traverse them, although the common route, by not following 
the course of any of these rivers, affords no knowledge of the 
number of people. They contain 100 stanitzas, or settlements, 
and 200,000 Cossack inhabitants. Of this number 35,000 are 
in arms. There are also, in the territory, of the Don Cossacks, 
30,000 Calmucks, and of these .5000’ bear arms, as persons who 
are ready at all times for actual service. These last are not 
permitted to leave the country, although it is extraordinary 
how persons of their vagrant inclination and habits can be 
restrained. I have said before that the Cossacks are attached 
to the Calmucks, and even intermarry with them ; but a Cal- 
muck can never be made to endure domestic life. If com- 
pelled to live within walls, he would die of spleen, and be- 
trays evident alarm if there is any prospect of his being shut 
up in a house. 

I had never beheld an acre of Asiatic territory. The fiat 
and dreary marshes, on the opposite side of the Don, afforded, 
for once, therefore a very interesting prospect. From our bal- 
cony we had a noble view of the Don, which appeared broad 
and rapid, extending to these marshes ; and at a distance to- 
wards the east, we beheld Tscherchaskoy, with its numerous 


*'Thc Prociireur (procurator) is a kind of comptroller or visitor; 
appointed to watch over the execution of the laws ; to examine the 
decision of courts of justice; to visit the prisons ; attend the exe- 
cutions, &c. He is generally a native of a difterent province from 
that wherein he is stationed# At Tch^Th<f>skf he is always a Rmsiant 
ftt feast not a CossackP Mehcr^e Journal t 
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i^ide wo ol^md fL ueigh^uris^ staiutza of 
paf i;utade, «tatio»ed, lijco Oxai, iipo» a Jofty mimm 
tke river. The nape of Oxai is a corruptioQ of the Ja^tar 
la^ord Oxai, which signifies white water. The Don, ia thip 
part of its course, exhibits two colours. On the side of Qw 
It is white, because of the shallows. A siinUar and very 
ous appearance pay be observed from the castle of Coble^tiK 
in Gernaany, where the Moselle falls into the JKliine : and for 
some distance after the junction of the two th^ anp 

seen flowing parallel to each other with a distinct and di^i'nnt 
colour peculiar to tlie water of each. 

In the shallows of the Don, a sort of flag, the typhapnlusj^is, 
flourishes post luxuriantly. We found the inhabitants of 
Oxai, and afterwards of Tscherchaskoy, devouring this plan|: 
raw, with a degree of avidity as though it had been a reli^ 
gious observance. It was to be seen in all the streets, and in 
every house, bound in faggots, about three feet ip length, m 
we tie up asparagus, which were haw^ked about or sold in fhe 
shops. The season for eating it had just commenced, they 
peel off the outer rind, and find near the root a tender whita 
part of the stem, which, for about the length of eightepi 
inches, affords a crisp, cooling, and very pleasant article of 
food. I have not noticed this sort of vegetable diet in any 
other country. We ate of it heartily, and were as fond of it 
as the Cossacks, with whom, young or old, rich or poor, it i« 
a most favourite repast. The taste is somewhat insipid ; bat 
in hot climates, so cool and pleasant a vegetable would be 
every where esteemed. The Cossack officers, however, who 
had been in other countries assured us that they had found 
this plant fit for food only in tlie'^narshes of tlie Don. 

The morning after our arrival, the general, who is com- 
mander in chief over all the district, including the town of 
Tscherchaskoy, the metropolis, came to Cxai. Tlie day was 
celebrated as a festival, in honour of the recovery of one of 
the emperor's children from tlie small pox inoculation. He 
went us an invitation to dinner : and in the forenoon we ac-r 
companied him, with all the officers of his staff, to a pubjia 
ceremony in the church. On entering this building, we were 
much surprised by its internal magnificence, The screen of 
the altar was of green and gold ; and before it was 8U8}iended 
a very large chandelier, tilled with tapers of green wax The 
screen, like the rest of the church, was covered with pictures, 
some of which were tolerably well executed, and all of them 
very curious, from their singularity, and the extraordinary fi- 
gures they served to represent. Here were no seats, as ip 
pther Russian churches. The general placed himself against 
a wall on the right hand facing the sacristy, siandmg m § 
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pQYQvpi. w^th % und raised pkp^t i|ic|ie# 

;(^ 1©?®! ©f 4Jie ftDor. i^e were dipee^d te ©arne^ye© #|| 
Jiis rig}^i hand. The rest of the Co«afliehf> whether ip th^f 
nailitaity i^niforgi, or p^.tiq^^l domestic hahits, sfeood f^romigy 
cmoiasly ip body of the church. The priest, in very ri^^t 
roJie8> with hjs hack to the people, was elevated on a hand ojf 
throne, placed beneatli the chandelier, and raised three steps 
from the platform, facing the great doors ot‘ the ssoristy, 
wjuch were shut. Over these doors was a picture of tlie Vir- 
gin, and before it hung, suspended by a ring, two woodeg 
fiu^fifols, Joined hack to back, like tlie figures of Janus, with 
candies in tiieir hands. Whenever the doors of the sacristy 
were thrown open, the wooden angels were lowered down 
into tlm middle of the entrance, where they swung round and 
round ip the most ludicrous manner. 

As the ceremony began, the priest, standing on the throne, 
loosened a girdle, bound across his breast and shoulders, on 
which was an ernbroidercMi representation of the cross. This 
he held between his forefinger and tliunib, repeating tlie ser^r 
vice aloud, and touching his forehead with it, wlule tlie peo- 
ple sang responses, and were busy crossing themselves. The 
vocal part of tlie ceremony was very solemn ; and the clear 
shrill notes of children placed among the choristers, which, 
rising to the dome of the church, seemed to swell, and ulti^ 
mately die away in the air, had a most jdeasing and sublime 
It is the same in almost all the Russian churches : and 
I know not any thing to which I can more justly compare it, 
than the sounds produced by the iEolian harp. The words 
they use are Kussian, and every where the same — ‘‘ Lord have 
mercy upon us !” We did not find them alteredl even among 
tile Cossacks: it was still ‘‘ Ohospodi pomiliii!^'’ but trilled 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

At last there was an interval of silence ; after which otJaer 
voices, uttering solemn airs, were heard within the sacrisr 
ty. The doors were then thrown open, and a priest hear-r 
ing on his head a silver chalice, containing the consecrated 
bread covered with a white napkin, made his appearance. H# 
was preceded by others, who advanced with censers, scat?* 
teriiig incense over the doors of the sacristy, the pictures, the 
priests, the general, the officers, and the people. After some 
other ceremonies, the bread was distributed among con- 
gregation; and those who came out of the sacristy having re- 
tired, its doors were again closed, and jirayers u^ere read for 
all the royal family ; their names being enumerated in a tone 
of voice and manner exactly like that of a corporal or ser^ 
geant at a roll-call. Passages were also read from the 
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found upon their eh ores. 

twenty milea below Woronetz, close to the river, 
nnar a town called Kastinsikoy, Gmelin observed one of those 
deposits of elephants’ bones, of which there exists such won*’ 
derthl remains in ^Siberia, at the mouths of rivers which fall 
into tlie ley Sea. These bones are described as lying in tlie 
g^test disorder ; teeth, jaw-bones, ribs, vertebr<e, not mine* 
ralised, nor, as it is expressed, petrified, but in their natural 
state, except having suffered a partial decomjjosition. Meittier 
ii tiie Don without antiquities worthy of a more fmrticular 
description than can now be afforded. A tradition exists in 
tije country, which pretends that Alexander the Great passed 
the Don, nnd built a city, or citadel, upon the river, at a place 
called isimlanskaia, 200 miles above the town of Tsherchaskoy, 
where the best Don wine is now made. Some insignificant 
traces of such a work are still said to exist. At General 
Orlors house were two plain pillars of marble, actually brought 
from thence. The ('ossacks are too little interested in such 
matters to invent tales of this kind, and they would do so the 
less wliere no inquiry was made to instigate them. The in* 
formation, such as it is, was given spontaneously ; and, in- 
deed, tlie circumstances of their tradition are somewhat cor- 
roborated by relereiice to ancient history. The Pillars of Alex- 
ander were, according to Ptolemy, in Asiatic Harn\atia, and in 
the vicinity of the Tanais. The altars of Alexander were on 
the European side of the ri\'er. We heard, moreover, of coins 
of Alexander, but none were to be seen. l\'rhaps, among the 
numerous Greeks who reside in Tscherchaskoy, both spurious 
and genuine coins of iVlexander may have been found, and thus 
have given foundation to the report. Uf the marble pillars, 
however, the history is uiieipiivocal, because General Orlof 
himself, who possessed them, and gave orders for their removal 
from Zimlanskaia, gave me tla-* intelligence. 'I’hc boats upon 
the Don present tjie most ancient form of \^esaels used for 
vigation — that of a canoe, scooped from a single tree, andcou'^ 
sisting of one piece of timber, in which they mo ve about with 
a single paddle, Sometimes, as in the South Seas, they join 
two of these canoes by transverse idanks laid across, and so 
form a kind of de,ek, capable of conveying considerable bur- 
dens. If I could form any exact admeasurement by iny eye, 
I should state the breadth of the river at Oxai, at this season 
of the year, to be at least lialf a mile. The current is rapid, 
and even turbulent. The fishes caught in it arf‘ too numerous 
to be mentioned, as perhaps there is no river in the world 
which presents a greater variety, or in greater perreetion, 
Among the princijjal, are the hdiuja, the common sturgeon, 
sterlet, audak, trout, Prussian carp, tench, pike, perch, water- 
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ftnd crawfish of an enormous size, some of which if© 
as large as lobsters. The last are caught in great abundance, 
by small nets, about six inches in diameter, baiteal 

with Ifieees of salted fish. They sold at the rate of twopence 
(English) per hundred, and in some seasons of the year 
same number may be had for half that sum. The beluga is the 
largest eatable fish known. In tlie kidneys of very old ones 
are sometimes found calculi as large as a man’s fist. Profes- 
sor Fallas gave me one, which Doctor Tenant analyzed, and it 
was found to consist almost wholly of phosphate of lime. The 
lower sort of people keep these calculi as talismans, for the 
cure of certain disorders. Strahlenberg relates, that he saw a 
beluga fifty-six feet long, and near eighteen feet thick. In the 
Don they seldom exceed twelve feet in length. In shape, this 
fish very much resembles the sturgeon. One of the oldest fish- 
ermen upon the Don possessed a secret by which he was en- 
abled to ensnare the largest belugas, but he would communi- 
cate to no one his valuable discovery. We saw him fishing at 
a considerable distance from our boat, and could distinctly 
I>erceive that he plunged continually a hollow cylinder into 
tfie river, which made a noise under water like the bursting 
of an air bubble, and could be heard from the shore on each 
side. 

The aj>{)earance of Tscherchaskoy, as the traveller ap- 
proaches it on the river, affords the most novel spectacle. Al- 
though not so grand as Venice, it somewhat resembles that 
city. Theentrance is by broad canals, which intersect it in all 
parts. On either side, wooden houses, built on piles, appear 
to float upon the water, to which the inhabitants pass in boats, 
or by narrow bridges, only two planks wide, with posts and 
rails, forming a causeway to every (piarter of the place. As 
W« soiled into the town, we beheld the younger part of 
the Inliabitants upon the house tops, sitting on the ridges of the 
sloping roofs, with their dogs, which were actually running 
about and barking in that extraordinary situation. On our 
approach, children leaped from the windows and doors, like 
frogs in the water, and in an instant were seen swimming 
about our boat. Dvery thing seemed to announce an amphi- 
bious race — '»ot an inch of dry land was to be seen; and, in 
the midst of a very populous metropolis, at least one half of 
its citizens were in the water, and the other in the air. Oo- 
l^el Fapof conducted us to the house of a general, the prin- 
cipal ofiieer and Ataman of Tscherchaskoy.Ji^ He was a mer- 


♦ The internal government of Tscherchaskoy is exercised, un- 
der the Ataman, by a Master of FoUee, and a Chaneerv of four 
persoiis. The Fcdiee Master, and, on some solemn oo&mom, the 
Ximami, kSaimffikked bya large stafi, with a silver filigree head, 
resembling that of a drum-major,”— MS, Jourmf, 
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wltielL refitembies our House of Commom. It contamd 
tibie OMperor’s jjortrait, which was more like him thaa aay we 
hiS4i seen* Whoa a general assembly is convened, it consists of 
# president, with all tlie generals, colonels, and staff-officeia, 
who hold councils, not merely of war, but of all afairs relate 
ing to the public welfare. 

2. Another court of justice, called Sclvksnesut, which 
aignihes.;Wvf 2 cc btj tim'd. The assemblies here answer to our 
quarter sessions. Parties who have any disagreement meet with 
their witnesses, and state, their grie\'ances. Each receives a 
hearing, and afterwards justice is decided. 

3. The Public Acaoemv, in which their youth receive in f 
struetion in geometry, mechanics, physic, geography, history, 
arithmetic, &c., &c. 

4. Apothkcaries’ Hall. 

5. The Town Hall of the eleven stanitzas into which the 
town is divided. 

6. Si?t Prisons, four of which are for males, and two for 
males. The prisoners are sutfered to go about in their chains, 
for the purpose of begging. 

The «hop.s are very numerous, and kept cliiefly by Greeks. 
These contain the produce of Turkey and Greece ; as pearl#, 
cloth, shawls, tobacco, fruit, &c. There are also two public 
baths, and each stanitza has its respective tavern for liquors, 
brandy, wine, &c.,and its trai/euryor cooks’ shops for victuals. 
Every Saturday evening a ceremony takes place in all tlie 
churches which is called the heiiediction of broad. Upon such 
pccosions, five white loaves are jilaced in the middle of each 
church, as symbols of tliose with which Christ fed the multi- 
tude; and the people jiray, that, as with five loaves he fed 
5000, he would condescend to grant a sufficiency of com in 
tlie country for the bread of the inhabitants, and bless it for 
their use, 

P' I do not know whence the notion was derived, that Hie 
Cossacks are of Polish origin; but it has become prevalent 
and a seasonable opportunity now offiers to show that it is 
founded in error. The Cossacks have been known as a dis*- 
tinet people nearly nine buridred years. According to Coii’- 
ftanline Porphyrogene tea, their name has continued uiialtered 
since the time in which he wrote. It is found in tlie appella- 
tioja of a trite near Mount Caucasus. “And beyond the Par 
pagian country,” says he, “is the country called Casachia ; 
but teymid tlie Casachs are the summits of Caucasus.” It is 
impossible to obtain more striking information. Our country- 
nian, Jpnns Hanway, calls the Don Cossack^ “ a species of 
Tartar#.” Storch, who has written fully and learnedly on the 
pallet, although he admit# tfie resemblance which they bear 
to in their mode nf Ufe^ con# titulion, and featur©#. 
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that they ftre of Russian origin. Scherer, who has a|)^ 
propriated a work entirely to the investigation of their histo^, 
ana continually inculcates the notion of their Polish origin, 
nevertheless oiiens his work with an extract of a different na- 
ture ; but it has all the air of a fable.* It is taken from Nes- 
tor’s Russian Annals. A Russian Prince, and a Cossack chief, 
at the head of their respective armies, agree to determine 
their differences by a wrestling match, which ends in the as- 
sassination of the Cossack by the Russian. This event is fol- 
lowed by tlie subjugation of the C^ossack territory. To have 
seen them, and to have lived with them, is sufficient to estab- 
lisli a conviction that they havf‘ nothing in common with 
Russians, except the language they now speak, and which 
probably was introduced when they became converted to the 
Russian church. Let us pay some attention at least to what 
they say of themselves. Those of the Don relate, that a party 
of Cossacks being engaged in their usual occupation of hunt- 
ing, near the range of Mount Caucaciis, met a number of 
people with whom they were strangers, going towards the 
east; and having inquired who they were, the strangers an- 
swered, that they were emigrants from Poland, who had fled from 
the oppression of tlieir nobles, and were proceeding to Persia, 
to join the troops of that country against the Turks. The 
Qossacks told them they might spare themselves the trouble 
of so long a march in order to commit hostilities upon the 
Turks, and persuaded them to return with them to the town 
of I’schercliaskoy, where they would find an asylum, and 
whence, in concert with them, they might attack the fortress 
of Azof. Assisted by this reinforcement, and with only four 
pieces of cannon, which was all the artillery they possessed 
at that time, they made the attack upon Azof, which fell into 
the hands of the combined forces. From the circumstances of 
this association, which first enabled the Cossacks to make a 
figure among the nations at M^ar with Turkey, might have been 
derived the erroneous notion of their having migrated from 
Poland. Tlie Cossacks of the Don, according to the account 
which the best instnicted among them gave of their own 
people (and they are much better qualified to write a history 
than any of the Russian academicians), are a mixture of va- 
rious nations, |)riiicipally Circassians. Male -Russians, and 
Russians, but also of Tartars, Poles, Greeks, Turks, Calmuks, 


♦ They are often described as a branch of the PoleSf who migra- 
ted in modern times to the marshes of the Don, The observation 
of Scherer, concerning their language also, strengthens the notion 
of thmr Polish origin : **La lamjue (Ds Cosaqtm est un. diaUcte de la. 
Polonaise, comme celle-ci Vest de V Esclavon.*' Annales d© la Petit© 
Busaia, pax Scherer, tom. 1. p, 17. Paris, 1788. 
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and Armenians. In the town of Tscherchaskoy alone, and in 
the same street, may be seen all these different people at 
once, and each in the liabit peculiar to his nation. A con- 
siderable portion of the inhabitants have ever been refugees, 
escaped from Turkey, Greece, or other countries, to this place. 
Conceraing the first establishment of their town, they relate, 
that it was founded by refugees from Greece, to whom the 
people of Azof denied admission, and who, in consequence, 
proc^eeded farther up the river, and came to this island, on 
which they made their settlement; giving it a name derived 
from the peojde upon whose frontier it was situated, and with 
whom they afterwards intermixed. The name of the town, 
although pronounced Tscherchasky, is written I'scherchaskoy, 
which implies ** the small village of the Tsclierchas,” pro- 
nounced generally Tscherchess, or, as we write it, Circassians. 
Koi, or koy, in the Tartar language, signifies a small village: 
and is thendore often t he terminating syllable in the names of 
places in that country ; as Kasinskoy, Moscovskoy, and Ni- 
kitskoy. Thus, from a small settlement of rovers, augmented 
principally by intercourse with the neighbouring Circassians, 
has^siiice accumulated like a v'a'^iavahmrJie, the immense hordes 
of the Cossacks, llefore the middle of the ninth century, they 
had already readied the frontier of Poland, and began an in- 
tercourse with the peojde of that country, which was often 
attended with an augmentation of tlieir horde by the settle- 
ment of Polish emigrants among them. 'Pheir first notable 
armament is said to have been in the yi'ar 948, wlien the 
Greek Emperor employed them as mercenaries in his war 
against the 4'urks. 1‘rom tlieir addrt‘ss in archery, their 
neighbours had given tliem the name of ('hozars, and Chazars, 
under which latter ajijiellatiun they are frecpiently mentioned 
by (kmstantiiie Porphyrogeiietes, and their country called Cha- 
zaria. The Greek Jhiiperor, tor tlu^ services they rendered, sent 
them, witk assurances of protection and recommendatory let- 
ters, to tlie Polish sovereign, reipiesting that in future their 
appellation might bc‘ Cossacks, and not Chozars. As to the 
origin of that name, some will have it to he derived from a 
Tartar word, signifying an armed man ; otliers, from the sort 
of sabre they use ; otliers, from a word that signifies a rover; 
others again pretend, that the Poles called thein Cossacks, 
from a word in their language that implies a goat, because 
they formerly wore the skins of that animal. Scherer, ob- 
jeeting to this last derivation, substitutes another still more 
Irivolous, and rnaintaius it to have been taken from Jama, a 
small promontory. In this wild pursuit of etymology, I might 
also afilrin, that casaca in Spanish signifies precisely the sort 
of coat they wear, answering to our English word cossack, 
did not Peyssonel much more rationally, and, as it appears to 
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me, incontestibly, ascertain the origin of their appellation. 
'‘The land of the Chazaks,” says he, “formed part of that 
country which is now denominated Circassia, properly so 
called. In this district of Chazakia, according to my opi- 
nion, we ought to seek the origin of the Cossacks of the present 
day.” The observation is actually confirmed by the facts 1 have 
already related ; although so general became the migrations of 
this people, that their tribes are now found from the banks of 
the Dnieper to the remotest confines of Siberia. According to 
their different emigratioiivs and settlement, they are at present 
distinguished by the various names of Male- Russian Cossacks, 
Don Cossacks, Cossacks of the Black Sea, of the Volga, of 
Grebensko}^, of Orenburg, of the Ural Alps, and of Sibe- 
ria; where they have received yet other appellations, and ex- 
tend even to the mountains of Chvina, and the Eastern Ocean. 
It is necessary to confine our attention to the principal hive, 
whence, with little exception, all these swarms proceeded. 

Nothing has contributed more to augment the colony of 
Don Cossacks than tlie freedom they enjoy. Surrounded by 
systems of slavery, they offer the singular B])ectacle of an in- 
creasing republic ; like a nucleus, putting forth its roots and 
ramifications to all parts of an immense and despotic empire, 
which considers it a wise i)olicy to promote their increase, 
and to guarantee tiieir x^rivileges. As they detest the Russians, 
a day may arrive, when, conscious of their own importance, 
they will make their masters more liilly sensible of their power.^K 
A sage regulation in tlieir military constitution, from a very 
early period, induced them to grant all the jirivileges they en- 
joy to such of their prisoners of war as chose to settle among 
them. Thus, from the success which has attended their exer- 
tions, their numbers have rapidly increased. In the year 
1579, tlieiy made their appearance lor the first time in the Rus- 
sian armies. In 1734, their first colonies were established upon 
the Volga. About the same time, another colony marched to- 
wards the Terek, and settled there. Towards the middle of 
the last century, a detatchment fixed their residence along the 
banks of the Samara, the Ui, and the Ural, as far as the Kir- 
gisian Irontier. But by much the most powerful colony which 
has migrated from the original hive, is that established upon 
the shores of the Caspian, at the mouth of the Ural river, 
w'hich left the Don in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 


* After slightly noticing their most important revolts under Ra- 
zin and Boulavin, towards the end of the seventeenth, and in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, Storch observes, “ L’histoire 
de ces rebellions est assez interessante pour occuper un de nos his 
torines modernes.’'— See p. 20 of the Notes to Storch’s Tableau de 
la MumCf tom. 1. 
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and hlMT fine® been a^igmented by Jilibfe<|ti®iil elbiftitiMf 
p&m the parent stock. This branch of Don CcSsilekS joined 
in the rebellion under Pugatchef. In order to annihilltte the 
memory of their revolt, the Russian government changed their 
name (which had hitherto been Cossacks of the Jaik) as Well as 
the name of their capital, and of the river upon which they 
resided. 

The most remarkable branch of the Don (’ossacks is that 
■which has been established in Siberia. They began to march 
towards the east in the sixteenth century. A troop of be- 
tw'een six and seven thousand of them, under the conduct of 
their ataman, Jermak, penetrated into Fermia, and made 
the discovery of the country to which we commonly apply the 
a|}pellation of Siberia. Their adventures, and those of their 
chief, might lay the foundation of a very interesting romance, 
but we may despair of seeing it constitute a portion of history. 
They had gained the heights of the Ural Alps, when the ap- 
pearance of vast deserts, tenanted by an unknown and savage 
people, somewhat intimidated the enterprising clan. Jermak, 
full of zeal, harangues his little army. They descend the 
mountains; defeat and drive before them a host of Tartars; 
pursue their conquests even to the Tobol, the Irtysch,and the 
Ob, and terminate their surprising march by the subjugation of 
ail the tribes dwelling between the Ural to the Altaic chain. 
Unable from the losses they had sustained, and the obstacles 
they had to surmount, to maintain possesssion of such exten- 
sive territory, they were compelled to humble themselves be» 
fore the Russians. In 1581, Jermak made the cession of hi# 
conquests, by formal capitulation, to Tsar Joan, who in con- 
sideration of the important services he bad rendered to the 
empire, not only pardoned him, but even recompensed his ex* 
traordinary talents and courage. Thus was Siberia added to 
the extensive possessions of Russia by a Cossack of the Don, 
whose acbievments were only less glorious than the boasted 
victories of Alexander, because they have wanted historians 
to relate them. 

I have carried the history of the Don Cossacks back to the 
period in which they first formed an establishment upon the 
Don. The fouiidatiun of Tscherchaskoy, from their own ac- 
count, is attributed to tlie settling of some rovers, probably 
exiles from Greece. The shores oi' the sea of Azof, and of the 
Black Sea, were, in very early ages, wliat America, and more 
recently New Holland, has been to us. The Greeks sent thi- 
ther many of their exiles, and tlie custom was continued 
among the Romans, as appears by the banishment of Ovid. 
The opinion, therefore, of the Cossacks, concerning the founda-* 
tion of Tscherchaskoy, is not without support, even in ancient 
history. With regard to their own origin as a nation, there 







ig every feason to consider it, for the most part, Cifctmian p 
and, as such, the analogy with Poles or Bussians, instead of 
leading ns to deduce their origin from them, shotild rather 
guide us to the common stock, whence the Sclavonian, the 
Polish, the Prussian, the Muscovitisli, Bohemian, and Tran^ 
sylvanian people and languages were severally derived. All 
the ancient historians and geographers confirm the truth of 
their march from Media, through the Straits of Mount Cau- 
casus, towards the I'anais, and round the Euxine. The first 
colonies were called Sarmatians : and the earliest account of 
that people is given by Herodotus, who places them between 
Mount ('aucasus and the Tanais. 

The Circassians of the present day, of whom I shall soon 
speak, are a horde of banditti, who inhabit i)recisely the region 
whence the Cossacks originally descended. Continually re- 
pelled 1‘rom their ancient boundary, the Tanais and lake 
Mmotis, and ul tin lately driven beyond the Kuban and the 
Terek, they hang, as it were, upon the northern sides of Cau- 
casus, or carry on their predatory incursions from the swampy 
plains at its feet, above 200 miles from Tscherchaskoy. They, 
as well, as the Tartars of Kuban, are ever at war with the 
Cossacks. They pretended to make peace with them at the 
end of the last Turkish war: but whenever occasion offers, 
they seize the persons of the Cossacks, or any strangers who 
may be found among them, and sell thorn for slaves to the 
Persians. Their manner of fighting, as described by one of 
the Don Cossacks, is to hide themselves iirthe long reedg, or 
grass, or marshes, lying even in the water, until they recon- 
noitre the strength of their adversary. If five or six armed 
Cossacks appear, they remain in ambusli ; if only tw^o or three, 
they attack them by surprise; but even then they will run 
away if the Cossacks have time to fire. If discovered in their 
concealment, and interrogated who tliey are, they declare 
themselves friends. Some ot them were with the general pri- 
soners at Oxai when we were there. The Cossacks, and all 
the inhabitants of tlie Asiatic coasts of the Black Sea, call the 
Circassians Tscherchess, and Tscherchessi, a farther proof of 
what I have before said ol' the etymology of the word Tscher- 
ohask, which might, perhaps, be more properly written 
Tscherchaskoy ; but I ha\'e adopted the orthography recom- 
mended by its best informed inhabitants. If it were necessaiy 
to make any addition to what I have already written, con- 
cerning the relation they bear to the Cossacks and other in- 
habitants of the Ukraine, many curious circumstances might 
be alleged; such, for example, as the mode of accounting 
money, which is the same among the Malo-Kussians and Ciri» 
ciyssians. There are now Malo-Bussians living in the Cau« 
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casian mouiitains. The Circassians, moreover, left their names 
in the appellation of a town built upon the Dnieper. 

The commerce of the Cossacks, and other inhabitants of 
Tscherchaskoy, is very various. The principal articles of 
their export is fish, iron, caviare, and a little wine ; although, 
generally, they consume all their wine. It resembles Bur- 
gundy, and is between Burgundy and Champagne, effervescing 
violently ; and when it has acquired a certain age, it sells at 
Tscherchaskoy at a price equivalent to three shillings and six- 
pence the bottle. They have both red and white. If they 
would suffer their grapes to ripen, and knew the best art of pre- 
paring it, it would certainly surpass all the wine of the world; 
go rich and generous are the grapes from which it is expres- 
ged.^K The Cossacks use little or no tobacco, and live to a 
very advanced age. The merchants of the place, when it is 
their turn, go to war like the rest, and have their rank in the 
army.t In fact, there are few generals or colonels in the 


* ** The Don wine is sometimes very pleasant ; but it is, I suspect, 
a fabrication. I tasted some that was warranted genuine, which I 
could easily believe to be so : it was, indeed, 

‘ As wicked dew as Sycorax could brush 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen.’ ” 

IIEBEU’S MS, JOU&NAL. 

*f " The government of the armies of the Don differs, in many re** 
spects, from the ancient Malo llussian, and has lately suffered re- 
peated encroachments. Their territory, which is almost entirely 
pasture land, is divided into stanitzas, or cantons ; for many stanit- 
zas now contain more than a single village. To each of these, a 
certain portion of land and fishery is allotted by Government, and 
an annual allowance of corn from Voronetz, and northwards, ac> 
cording to the returned number of Cossacks. They are free from 
all taxes ; even from those of salt and distilleries. The distribution 
of the land to the individuals in each stanitza is settled by the in- 
habitants and their Ataman. This Ataman was chosen by the 
people and was both civil and military commander of the place. 
Paul had laid some restrictions on this right, which I could not 
understand. He had also ennobled the children of all who had the 
military rank of Colonel, which was complained of, as introducing 
an unconstitutional aristocracy. From these Atamans, an appeal* 
lies to the Chancery at Tcherkask, They used to elect their Ataman 
there, and to appeal to him only; assembling occasionally, as a 
check on his conduct ; but /le is now appointed hy the Crownt and 
greatly diminished in power. The allotment of land and fishery 
which each Cossack possesses may be let out by him to farm, and 
often is so ; and it is a frequent abuse to insert the names of chil- 
dren in the return of Cossacks, to entitle them to their seniority in 
becoming officers. I met with a child thus favoured. This has 
taken place since the Cossacks, when called out, have been formed 
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army of the Don Cossacks, who are not merchants. In Tscher-* 
chaskoy they live an amicable and pleasant life. Sometimes 


into regular regiments, which has depressed entirely the power of 
the village Ataman, by the introduction of colonels, captains, 
Formerly, the Ataman himself marched at the head of his stanitssa, 
Now he merely sends the required contingent, which is put under 
officers named by the Crown. 

The Cossack, in consequence of his allowance, may be called on 
to serve for any term, not exceeding three years, in any part of the 
world, mounted, armed, and clothed at his own expense, and 
making good any deficiencies which may occur. Food, pay, and 
camp equipage, are furnished by Government. Those who have 
served three years are not liable, or at least not usually called upon, 
to serve abroad, except on particular emergencies. They serve, 
however, in the cordon along the Caucasus, and in the duties of the 
post and police. After twenty years, they become free from all 
service, except the home duties of police, and assisting in the pas- 
sage of the corn barks over the shallows in the Don. After twenty- 
five years' service they are free entirely. 

The Procurator declared the whole number of Cossacks, liable 
to be called on for one or more of these services, amounted to 
• 200,000. He acknowledged, that as they would allow no examina- 
tion into their numbers, he spoke only from conjecture, and from 
the difiorent allowances of corn, &c. occasionally made. The whole 
number of male population he reckoned at half a million. The 
situation of a Cossack is considered as comfortable ; and their obli- 
gations to service are deemed well repaid by their privileges and 
their freedom. * Free as a Cossack" is a proverb wc have often heard 
in Kussia. The number of Cossack guards, who are all Donshy, 
amounts to three regiments, of 1000 each. The number employed 
in Persia and the Caucasus I could not learn. In the year 1805, a 
corps of seventy-two regiments, of SCO men each, marched under 
Platof, the Ataman of Tcherkask ; but received counter orders, as 
it did not arrive in time for the battle of Austerlitz. At Aus- 
terlitz, only six hundred Cossacks were present. The peasants near 
Austerlitz spoke of them as objects of considerable apprehension to 
the French cavalry ; particularly the cuirassiers, whoso horses were 
more unwieldy. These Cossacks, Platof said, had suffered dread- 
fully, as they were for some time the only cavalry with the Pusaian 
army, and, before the Emperor joined Kotuzof, had lost almost all 
their horses with fatigue. During the quarrel of Paul with Eng- 
land, he assembled 45,000 Cossacks, as it was believed at Tcherkask, 
to march to India. 1 saw the plan was not at all unpopular with 
Platof and his officers. PlatoPs predecessor was the last Ataman 
who was in possession of all his ancient privileges. He had often, 
by his own authority, bound men hand and foot, and thrown them 
into the Don. He was unexpectedly seized and carried off by the 
orders of the Empress Catherine, and succeeded, as General of the 
Armies of the Don, by Maffei Ivanovitch Platof, a fine civil old 
soldier, with the great cordon of St. Anne.” 

Ihlcr's Journal. 
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they have public amusements, such as balls, and parties of 
pleasure. Once they had a theatre, but it was prohibited. In 
some of their apartments we observed mahogany book-cases, 
with glass doors, containing a small library. They are in 
every respect entitled to praise for their cleanliness, whether 
of their persons or their houses. There is no nation (I will 
not even except my own) more cleanly in their apparel than 
the Cossacks. The dress of the women is singular. It dillers 
from all the costumes of Russia ; and its magnificence is vested 
in the ornaments of a cap, somewhat resembling the mitre of 
a Creek bishop. The hair of married women is tucked up 
under this cap, which is covered with pearls and gold, or 
adorned with llowers. The dress of a Cossack girl is elegant; 
a silk tunic, with trowsers fastened by a girdle of solid silver, 
yellow boots, and an Indian handkerchiel' round the head. A 
proof of tlieir riches was afforded in the instance of tlie mis- 
tress of the house wheie we lodged. This wamian walked 
about tlie apartments without shoes or stockings : and being 
asked lor sorm; needles to secure the insects we had collected, 
opened a box, in which she showed ns pearls to the value of 
ten thousand roubles. Her cupboard at the same time was 
tilled with plate and costly porcelain. 

The common dress of the men in Tscherchaskoy, was a blue’ 
jacket, with a vv'aistcoat and trousers of white dimity — the 
latter so wide and s])otless, that they seemed always new. 
The tattered state of a traveller’s wardrobe but ill fitted us to 
do credit to our country in this respect. I never saw a Cos- 
sack ill a dirty suit of clothes. Their hands, moreover, are 
always clean ; their hair free from vermin ; their teeth white; 
and their skin has a healthy and cleanly appearance. Polished 
in tlieir manners ; instructed in fheir minds; hospitable ; ge- 
nerous; disinterested in their hearts; humane and tender to 
the poor; good husbands; good fathers; good wives; good 
mothers; virtuous daughters ; valiant and dutiful sons; such 
are the nati\ es of ’rscherchaskoy. 

In conversation, the Cossack is a gentleman ; for he is well 
informed, free from prejudice, open, sincere, and upright. 
Place him by the side of a Russian — what a contrast The 


* '' The manners of the people struck us, from their superiority 
to the Russians, in honesty and dignity. A lieutenant at Peters- 
^burg, who once begged alms from us, bowed himself to the ground, 
-,.nd knocked his head on the floor. A lieutenant here, (Tcherkask) 
was imprisoned, and also begged, made the request in a manly 
maimer, and thanked us as if we had been his com- 

drenin,, 

becoming women are handsome, and taller than the Mus^ 

taken placS^^ contempt, as we had several 
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one is literally a two-legged pig, having all the brutality, but 
more knavery, than that animal ; the other, a rational, accom- 
plished, and valuable member of society. I would not be un- 
derstood to have made this observation as without exception 
on either side. 'I'he Russian women are entirely excepted ; 
and it is very remarkable, that little of the lamentable charac- 
teristics of the Russian peoples can be applied to them. It is 
only as they recede from their natural (effeminacy, that any 
traits have appeared to assimilate them to the males of their 
country; and an instance or two of ihis kind may have been 
mentioned ; but speaking generally of them, they have this 
only fault, (if it be not rather a misfortune,) that of servility 
to the worst of slaves. 

Perhaps an anecdoR', wdntdi 1 shall now relate, may render 


opportunities of observing. The procurator, the Physician, the 
Apothecary, and the Master of the Academy, being distinguished 
by their dress and nation from the Oossacks, seemed to have formed 
a coterie of their own, and to dislike, and to be disliked by the 
whole town. The Postmaster said they were much improved .since 
he came there ; that then they would have pelted any stranger. 
We saw nothing oi this kind, except that, when w^e lirst landed, 
mistaking ua for Russians, some boys cried out, !M oscoffsky Ca- 
naille !” — Canaille lias become a naturalized word in Russia.” 

llebers MS. Journal, 

* At the time of making this extract from my .Tournal, our Eng- 
lish papers arc filled with the atrocities committed, not merely by 
their common soldiers, but by their general officers in Finland, An 
nccount of them is published by the Jjord- Lieutenant of the connty 
of Vasa, to which his respectable name is alHxed. Posterity may 
there he informed what Russians w'ere in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, when a Major general, Demidof, gave up the town of 
Vasa, during five days, to plunder, merely because he could not 
retain its possession ; and, assisted by another monster in human 
form, the governor Emine, galloped through the streets, in order 
to give vigour and activity to a scene of murder, horrible cruelty, 
and devastation ; crying out to his troops, Dohra, Dohra ! (Bravo ! 
bravo !) as they were bayonetting the weeping and kneeling inha- 
bitants, rnothers with their infants, aged and venerable men, ladies 
of distinction, children, and persons of whatever sex, age, or con- 
dition. It instructs the world,” observes the Lord-lieutenant, 

to describe their conduct ; inasmuch as it determines their na- 
tional character ; and determines, with historic truth, that with 
barbarian slaves the character remains unchanged, notwithstanding 
the varnish put on by a sort of external hiimanizing, produced by 
intercourse with civilized nations.” In the parish of Nerpis, Major 
general Orlof Denesof caused three of the peasants to be bound to- 
gether ; and this being done, to prolong the pain and agony of the 
poor sufferers, the Russians pierced their thighs, arms, belly, and 
other parts, with bayonets, before they killed them. 
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the preceding contrast between the Cossacks and Bussians 
more striking. The truth of it, on account of its notoriety, 
will not be disputed by either party. AYhenever a quarrel 
among the Cossacks causes them to combat each other, they 
fight, as in England, with their fists, and never with knives, 
daggers, or any sharp instrument. This practice is so estab- 
lished a characteristic of their country, that it gave rise to a 
very remarkable wager. Teploff and Gelagin, two of the late 
Empress Catherine’s ]jrivy counsellors, happened to be in her 
presence, when it was told her that a Cossack priest, then a 
monk, in the convent of 8t. Alexander Nevski, had been ar- 
rested for cutting the throat of a young woman, whom he 
had made pregnant, and with whom he had (juarrelled ; upon 
which Tej)loff offered to wager with Gelagin that the monk 
was not a Cossack. The bet was made, and won by Teploff; 
the monk proving to be a Russian. Being ({uestioned how he 

could ja'^ssibly divine the probable success of his wager, 

‘‘ Because,” said he, “no Cossack would strike a woman ; if 
he did, ho would use his hand, and not his knife.” 

It was on a Sunday evening, that Lieutenant colonel Papof 
conducted me over the whole of Tschercluiskoy. We walked 
a distance of about four miles without once being off a bridge. 
The people were all dressed in their best attire, and the sight, 
on that account, was irioi’e interesting. From the high and 
narrow bridges, single i)lanks often lead off, as the only mode 
of approaching the houses of the inhabitants, which have co- 
vered galleries ai’ound them. In these galleries, where the 
deals, with which they were constructed, were as white as 
water and the sun could make them, sat the old and respect- 
able Cossacks, almost all ol‘ Avhom, as avc passed, pressed us 
to walk into tlieir houses and regale ourselves. The water 
fiows beneath many of the buildings ; and all of them are on 
piles in the midst of‘ the fiood.x; Tlie prodigious quantity of 


* “ Tcherkask stands on some marshy islands in the river. The 
houses are all raised on wooden pillars, and connected by toot 
bridges. The foot-paths run like galleries before the houses. 
When we saw it, every part was flooded, except the principal 
street, the great church, and the market- place. The antic wooden 
cabins, mixed with the domes of churches, tops of trees, and Cal- 
muck tents, had an interesting effect, just rising from the water. 
The sudak still continued to poison the air ; but the houses, not- 
withstanding the people are all fishers, are neat. The Cossacks are 
much cleaner than the Russians. There is a spacious and ancient 
cathedral, nearly on the same plan as the Casan Church in Mosco. 
Detached from the rest of the building is a large tower, which, at a 
distance, gives a faint recollection of St, Mary’s spire at Oxford. 
There are many other churches, full of very costly ornaments* I 
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timber consumed in the town, for houses, causeways, and 
bridges, is brought from the Volga, the Don being inadeqiiat.e 
to such a supply. Formerly they had walls to their aquatic 
settlement, but the inundations of the river have swept them 
entirely away. The principal part of the inhabitants are ex- 
ceedingly desirous to remove their capital to Oxai, which 
would increase its commerce, and add to its importance ; the 
rest, who, from attachment to the place of their nativity, are 
still anxious to preserve it in its original situation, propose to 
surround it again with walls, and to form channels, after a 
plan which would make its resemblance to Venice greater 
than it is at present ; but the level of the water not remaining 
constant, as in the Adriatic, and sometimes varjdng full fifteen 
feet, prevents the adoption of that plan. They neglected, 
however, no opportunity to improve the town, forming it as 
much as possible into streets, when fires have taken place and 
destroyed the old buildings, and insulated the houses where 
they were too closely situated. If any attempt should be 
made to remove the town, little difficulty would occur in 
transplanting the houses almost entire. They are chiefly of 
wood, and, being placed on rafts, might float down to the 
place of their destination.* 

They speak of moving a house in this part of the world as a 
very trifling undertaking. When Sir Charles Gascoigne went 
from Petersburg to preside over the foundry at Lugan, he paid 
a visit to a gentleman about twenty-seven miles distant from 
the establishment. Finding him excellently lodged in a well- 
funiished, handsome, and very convenient house, wish,” 
said he, “ I could have such a house erected for me at Lugan.” 
His host replied, ‘^If you admire my house, it is at your ser- 
vice, exactly as you see it, and I engage to place it for you at 
Lugan, in the course of a week.” A bargain was concluded 
between them, the house was removed , and Sir Charles Gas- 
coigne, who informed me of the fact, resided in it when we 
were in that country. 

The inhabitants of Tscherchaskoy complain much of want 
of room. Not a single house has a courtyard ; they are all 
huddled together, as if they had dropped from the clouds dur- 
ing a shower, into the river, and only waited the retiring of 
the waters to make their escape. They are much troubled 
with mosquitoes, which abound in all the neighbourhood of 


never saw so many pearls at once, as on^ the head of a Madonna 
in the cathedral. These treasures are the spoils of Turkey and 
Poland.” Heher'^s MS, Journal, 

* The capital has been since removed ; and now occupies a situ^ 
ation upon the European side of the Don, higher up the river. 
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toe When hit by those insects, they observed great 

eantion in not scratching the wound, but are careful to bathe 
it, as soon as possible, with spirits of wine. I have always 
found Goulard’s lotion to be the best remedy, and, wanting 
that, salt mixed with an ecpial portion of vinegar. There is 
not, I believe, a single spot in the wiiole town which is not 
annually inundated. We found one dry place near the princi- 
pal church, but it was traversed by wooden causeways, which 
proved that the usual precaution had been required there also 
althougli the spot was not actually covered with water at the 
time. The streets in Avhich the shops are situated is floored 
with planks ; and it must necessarily be very unwholesome, as 
all the dirt, falling through these floors, remains when the Wa- 
ters retire. They are often troubled with fevers, although 
when we enquired into the list of their diseases, they said they 
Seldom had any. The greatest ravage is made by the small- 
pox. Inoculation for that disorder had not yet been intro- 
duced among them. The complaint they seem to dread, more 
than any other, is called the disorder of the hairs, Gmelin 
mentions this complaint. Hair is said to be generated in 
wounds of the bodies of those whom it allliets. We expressed 
our incredulity to the wife of Lieutenant-colonel Papof; but 
gfhe persisted in asserting that she had taken tliern from her 
own finger, in the presence of many witnesses. To cure it, 
they bind the leaves of a plant somewhat like the plantain, 
which they say draws out the hairs. We saw these leaves 
dried, and suspended expressly as a remedy for this complaint; 
but in their desiccated state, wo could not exactly pronounce 
what they were. Biliary obstruction is a common disorder 
among them. As a cure for the jaundice, they drink an infu- 
sion of the yellow flowers of a (inaphalium which is found in 
all the steppes. Stationed as they are, either in mud, yield- 
ing insalutary exhalations, or in water, full of frogs, filth, and 
substances which putrify as the flood retires, nothing could 
preserve them from pestilence, were it not for the great atten- 
tion shown to cleanliness in their persons and their houses. 
The water of the Don is in itself unwholesome, and particu- 
larly disagrees with strangers. It causes a flatulent disorder 
of the stomach and bowels, with violent pain and dysentery. 
Many of the Russian rivers have the same (piality, particular- 
ly the Neva at Petersburg. 

A Greek brought me some coins of the Emperor Constan- 
tine, which he had procured in Turkey. He kept them, he 

* Edward Brown, who published, in the seventeenth century, A 
Bisoourse upon the Cossacks,” mentions the swarms of flies and lo- 
custs infesting their country ; which is the only faithful account of 
their history contained in his work. /See p. 22. fiond. 16T2. 
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ftaid, for {lie cure of diseases of all kinds, and, in proof of their 
miraculous power, swore, by all his saints, that if any one of 
them was placed in a sieve, not a drop of water would p : 
through it. As we laughed at his folly he was very desirou 
to make the experiment ; but we thought it too ridiculous to 
merit so much attention. He seemed to be the very prince of 
impostors, and probably sold his trash at high prices. He 
showed us a piece of the fi'uc crosa, whi(;h he said he had 
brought from Jerusalem, and which, worn upon his breast, had 
saved his life in battle— as a bullet striking the pretended re- 
lic bad fallen harmless to the ground. 

Having now satisfied our curiosity in the survey of this ex- 
traordinary place, we took leave of its inhabitants, and again 
embarked, accompanied by the officer who had so politely at- 
tended us, and wliose hospitality wo liarl often experiemx'd, 
during the visit we paid to his cajiilah We left I'scberchas- 
koy on Monday, 23d of June, in the afternoon, and sailed down 
the Don to Oxai. About four miles from 3'schercbaskoy is an 
island called Nunnery Isle, or the [sland of the Convent, 
whence, as they relate, the 'fiirks used frequently in former 
times to derive Avomen for the seraglio of tlie Craiid Seignior. 


VOYACii: DOWN TllK DON TO AZOP AND TAGANROCK. 

CHAPTER Xn\ 


Visit to the General in-chief of the Cossack army. — Embarkation 
for the Sea of Azof. — General View of tlie South of Russia. — I)e 
Riihruquis.— Tartars. — Aimeinan Colony of N akhtBliivan. — Fort- 
re^ of St. Demetry Rastof. Division of the Don.— Tumuli. — 
Fortress and village of Azof, — City of Tanais.— Its ])robable Situa- 
tion. — Condition of the Garrison of Azof — Opinion entertained 
of the Cossacks. — Departure from Azof — Mieotis.- Remarkable 
Pheenomenon. — Arrival at J'aganrog. 

The morning after onr return to Oxai, we received a message 
from General Vasili Petrovich Orlof, commander in chief of 
the Cossack army, stating, tlnat he expected us to dine with 
him at his country seat upon the Don. AVe set out, accom- 
])aivied by our Iriend Colonel Papof, and a Greek officer in the 
C/OHsack service, whose name wuis Mamounof. The general 
had sent his carriage, witlisix tine Cossack horses, and several 
('ossacks mounted, xvith lances, to escort us. AVe passed 
along the steppes, and occasionally through vineyaTds, planted 
with cucumbers, cabbages, Indian wlieat, apple, pear, peach, 
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and plnm trees, and melons, for about ten miles, till we ar- 
rived at his house, which stood upon the European side of the 
river, opposite the town of Tacherchaskoy, and distant from it 
about five miles. Here we found elegant and accomplished 
women assembled round a piana forte ; and afterwards sat 
down to as magiiilicent a dinner as any English gentleman 
might afford ; the whole of which was served with plate. The 
company consisted of about twenty persons. The general 
presented us with mead tliirty years old, which tasted like 
fine Madeira. He wished very much for English beer, having 
often drunk it in Poland. A number of very expensive wines 
were brought round, many of them foreign ; but the wine of the 
Don seemed superior to any of them . As we sat banqueting in thitf 
sumptuous manner, I called to mind the erroneous notions we 
had once entertained of the inhabitants of this country, and 
which the Russians still continue to propagate concerning the 
Cossack territory. Perhaps lew in England, casting their 
eyes upon a map of this remote corner of Europe, have pictured 
in their imagination a wealthy and polished people, enjoying 
not only the refinements, but even the luxuries of the most 
civilised nations. Tin* conversation had that enlightened and 
agreeable cast which characteitses well educated military men. 
Some peculiarities, which distinguished the manners of our an- 
cestors, and are still retained in the ceremonial feasts of an- 
cient corporate bodies, might be observed. Tlie practice of 
drinking toasts, and rising to pledge the security of the cup- 
bearer was a remarkable instance. Another very ancient cus- 
tom, still more prevalent, is that of bowing and congratulat- 
ing any one who happens to snee/e. I'be ('ossacks of the Don 
always did this. When we took leave of the general, he said, 
if we preferred returning by water, for tlie sake of variety, we 
might use his barge, which was prepared, and waiting to con- 
vey us. Being conducted to it, we found it manned by ten 
rowers, and decorated in a most costly manner. It was 
covered with fine scarlet cloth ; and Iku'sian carpets were 
spread beneath a canopy of silk. The current being in our fa- 
vour, we embarked, and w^ere speedily roconducted to our 
quarters at Oxai, 

The next morning we took our leave ofllie Don Cossacks, 
and having placed our carriage on board a barge, sailed de- 
lightfully down the river (often looking back at the fine town 
of Oxai and Tschcu’chaskoy) to Nakhtsliivan, an Armenian 
colony established about twenf y years before our arrival, and 
which had attained a very flourishing state, even in that short 
period.^t; Its inhabitants were derived from the Crimea. They 


* “ A verst (by land) from the fort of Rostof, is a large Armenian 

town, called JSfaJdichivan, after tbe antient town of that name. Wo 
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had about four hundred shops, which were all placed in one 
great covered building, after the manner of those in Moscow. 
The towns near the mouths of the Don present the traveller 
with a most novel and interesting picture of society. He en- 


spent the evening in looking over it. They affirmed that it con* 
tains 1500 families. It has four churches, and two very large ba- 
zars, which are very much crowded, and have great appearance of 
industry. We had a letter to one of the principal inhabitants, who 
had the rank of Colonel, and whose son was one of Mr. Andre’s pupil’s 
(of Eotsof,) and our interpreter. His name was Abraamof. I found 
that Armenians usually expressed their names in this manner, 
from the Christian names of their parents, yet with the termination 
in of, which is a mark of gentility. This man had two sons in the 
Bussian navy ; and possessed the reputation of great wealth. He 
knew Lazarof, who sold Orlof the great diamond ; and described in 
strong terms the misery and anxiety the Armenian had felt while 
it remained in his possession. His house was well furnished, and 
had a billiard* table, and many other European luxuries : all how- 
ever sat cross legged, except the master, whose dress also was some- 
thing after the European mode. He had several curious sabres and 
poignards richly ornamented, which he exhibited with much pride. 
He said, himself and the greater part of his fellow townsmen 
had emigrated from the Crimea during the disturbances there ; 
that they had this situation given them, and a charter, by which 
they and the same privileges as their countrymen at Astraohan. 
The principal trade of the town is in leather. The women are al- 
most all veiled, but those we caught a glimpse of were extremely 
beautiful. Their veils were very carelessly disposed, and they be- 
trayed no timidity. The men are also handsome ; but they have 
a Jewish expression in their countenance. The Russians declare 
they have all a natural unpleasant odour, like that we attribute 
to the Jews. They dislike them greatly; and have a proverb, 
‘ Two Jews equal one Armenian; two Armenians one Greek; two 
Gieeks one devil.’ The Armenians, it is well known are a favoured 
sect by the Russian Government ; and many of the noblest families 
have a mixture of their blood. Of these are Dolgorucky and Bag- 
ration. Joan the First gave the title of Iina’s to great numbers of 
Armenians, and permitted to all a free trade and settlement, with 
full liberty of worship, and even of making their processions 
openly. They have a magnificent church in Petersburg, aud many 
in Astraohan and Casan. Their enterprise and activity are well 
known. Mr. Anderson of Petersburg told me he knew one who 
had been twice at Bassora, and once to Sarmacand and Tibet. I 
asked Abraamof if such journeys were common ; and if they would 
take an European with them as their servant, or in any other dis- 

f uise. He answered both these questions in the affirmative. He 
imself had been in Georgia, and many parts of Turkey, but never 
farther. We observed several Mahometans, at least persons in 
green turbans, which no Armenian would wear.” Mehe fs MS, 

Journal, 
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coilliterg a do^en different nations in its peculiar d^ss; 
As lie' Walked up the Armenian settlement, we beheld Tar- 
tars, Turks, Greeks, Cossacks, Russians, Italians, Calmuckg, 
and Armenians, which, together with our English party, form- 
ed a representation of the costumes of nine different nationsr 
within the compass of a quarter of an English mile. The Tar- 
tars were fishing in the river, or driving cattle towards the 
town; the Turks w^ere smoking in their coffee houses: the 
Greeks a bustling race, were Avalking about, telling lies, and 
bartering merchandise ; the Cossacks were scampering in all 
directions on horseback: the Russians, as police officers, 
were scratching their heads ; the Italians appeared as 
Tenetian and IS^^apolitau sailors: the Caliniicks jabbering 
with each other : the Armenian, both nuni and women, airing 
in droskies : and the English staring at them all. As the tra- 
veller approaches the Don, particularly towards its embouchure, 
Tartars make their ap])earance in great luinibers ; and that race 
of men are seen from thence westward, the whole way to 
the Dneiper, in all the towns by the 8eaof‘A'/of, in the (Crimea, 
and throughout the dreary plains which lie to the north of the 
Peninsula. 

All the south of Russia, from the Dnieper to the Volga, and 
ev’'en to tlie territories of the Cirgissan and 'Fliibet Tartars 
with all the north of the ('riinea, is one flat uncultivated de- 
solate Avaste, forming, as it were, a series of those deserts 
which go by the name of steppes. 'The very earliest adven- 
turers from the civilised parts of Ihiropt' to those remote and 
barbarous regions, found the country (exactly as it now ap- 
pears. A very fathful descrii}tier. of its features occurs in the 
narrative of W. de Rubru(|uis, avIio was employed as a mission- 
ary about the middle of' the thi rteent h cent u ry. “ We journey- 
ed,” says heC‘ towards the east, w'ith no other objects in view 
than earth and sky, and oecasir)nally tlie sea u|)on our right 
(which is called the Sea. of Tjjnais), ami lnoreo^•er, the sepulchrs 
of the Coinani, wliicli seemed about two leagues distant, con- 
structed according to the mode ot burial whieh characterized 
tbeir ancesters.” 

What the land of tlu' Goinani w*as, is clearly as certained by 
the voyage of the ambassador from Rope lunoceiit IV. to Tar- 
tary, in the year 1 21(1, as taken out of t he thirty second book of 
the S/)ec?du?ii iHstoriale ()\ J^inccutius Brluacensis. Wejourni- 
ed through tlie country of the Comani wdiich is all fiat, and has 
four great rivers. The first is called Neper ( Borysthenes) ; 


As the green turban is a mark of high distinction in Turkey, and 
the Armenians of Nakhtukivan are under no fear of offending 3/o- 
haimnedans, perhaps they are worn merely in consequence of the 
freedom they here enjoy. 
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tlie secoM is called Don (Ta-nais) ; the third is named Volg'a^ 
(Rha) ; the fourth is denominated Jaec (Rhymnus).” Tims it 
appears that the Comani, the ancestors of the Cossacks, had 
established themselves as far to the westward as the Dnieper 
before the middle of the thirteenth century ; and considerable 
light is thrown upon a very obscure part of ancient geography 
by the documents thus afforded. W. de Rubriuiuis himself, in 
another passage of his Itinerary, gives their limits as reaching 
westward even to the Danube, and says, that the wdiole 
country, from that ri^ er to the 'I'anais, was inhabited by them. 
The western jjart was called Casaria, the country of the 
Cazars, Cassars, or Cossacks, ns they are now called. Nothing 
can be more accurate than the account he has left of these vast 
solitudes, in Avhich he says there is neither Avood, nor moun- 
tain nor stone. 

The Tartars on the Sea of Azof are a small race of men, not 
BO ngly as Ave have heard them d('scribt‘d ; but they distigure 
themselves by ijressing their ears forward with the lower rim 
of their caps, from their teuderest iufaiK'y : in consetpience of 
Avhich practice, their ears protrude from the sides of their 
heads and front tlie s})ectator. Some of those AV'ho passed iis 
at Nakhtshivan looked most frightfully Avild, appearing in the 
rude, and perhaps |)rimeval, dress of the first slieidierds of the 
earth. 'Dieirbodies Avere almost naked : over tl)eir shoulders 
Avere loosely sus’pended the undressed hides of tlieir sheep, 
each being fastcmed A\ntb a single loo]) in front. Upon their 
heads, and round their Avaists, they Avore a covering of the 
same materials, and upon their feet sandals of linden bark. I 
have seen exactly such figures represented upon Greek vases, 
and in the sculpture of ancient Greece. 

Nakhtshivan offers an ('xainple of that euterjirising Rjiirit so 
characteristie of tin* Armenian merchants, when stimulated by 
the hope of gain. They an^ not naturally a lively.race of men. 
They have almost file gravity of the 'furks, Avith tiie boorish- 
ness of the Diilch, insomuch, that it is a very common saying 
A^ith European merchants in tnmstuntinojde, that “ an Arme- 
nian expresses mirlh as a bear danec's.” Yet Avlieii instigated, 
by commercial speculations, they penetrate all countries, and 
oVercome all obstacles, frecpiently making journies over land 
to India, and the most distant regions of tlie globe. Who 
but they relying upon the promises of Russia, could have en- 
tertained the hoiie, and realised the exju'ctatioii, that in a poor 
village on the Don, surrounded by iimiK'nse deserts, they should 
establish a source of commerce and of wealth ? 'flieir com- 
modities and manufactures, as far as AveA\u‘re enabled to judge 
of them, apjieared to be Turkish, and of a nature to find a ready 
sale in Oxai and Tsclierchaskoy. 'fhey supply all the fairs of 
the neighbouring provinces which are the most extraordinary 
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epectaclefil in Europe, because attended by persons from almost 
every nation upon earth. There is scarce a people refined or bar- 
barous, who have not their representatatives at the fairs held 
along the Sea of Azof, and upon the Don, but particularly at 
the great fair of Nakhtshivan. The Hamoxobii of Herodotus 
then make their appearance exactly as they lived in the days 
of the historian, travelling in vehicles, the covering of which 
are tents by night, and tilts for the cars by day. Such move- 
able dwellings may be noticed in all the territories of tne 
Tartars. 

We entered the quarter in which the shops are stationed. 
It is a very lofty covered street, or cloister, surrounding a 
square, after the manner of the Palais Royal at Paris. Every 
trade had its peculiar place assigned, as in the Turkish bazaars 
of Constantinople ; and, according to the rule of the oriental 
bazaars, the floor of each shop was made level with the coun- 
ter, the dealers sitting at work, as in I’urkey, with their legs 
crossed under their bodies. The shops were all well stored, 
and a rapid sale was going on. Their owners, in many in- 
stances, were really Mahometans, who manufactured slippers, 
sandals, and boots, in coloured leather. Of other trades, we 
observed tobacconists, pipe makers, clothiers, linen-drapers, 
grocers, butchers, bakers, blacksmiths, silk-mercers, dealers 
in Indian shawls, &c. They make bread of a very superior 
quality ; and, according to the Asiatic custom, it is publicly 
kneaded, and publicly baked, so that the whole process of 
preparing this most important article of their food is open to 
every one. The crowd passing before their shops resembled a 
masquerade, in which the costly embroidered vestments of 
rich Armenian merchants* were contrasted with the coarse 
hides which covered the wild Tartars, the long pelisses of the 
Turks, the military but simple garb of the Cossacks, the un- 
couth uniform of the Russian police, Jind the greasy trappings 
of the Calmucks. 

We visited a Turkish coffee-house, the scene of tlie most 
favourite recreation of the oriental nations. On the right 
hand as we entered, upon a raised floor, like the counters used 


♦ The costume of the Armenian women of Astrachan is the 
richest in Russia. It is surprising that they sustain the weight of 
their dress. The first, or inner robe, is of silk and gold ; the se- 
cond, of black velvet, heavily laden with gold and pearls. The 
third, or outer vest, is almost of massive gold, in ponderous em- 
broidery, with large gold knobs, gold buttons, gold tassels, gold 
fringe, &c. &c. The turban is white, hangs over the left shoulder, 
and conceals the face, except the nose and eyes. The only hair 
disclosed is often false ; two thick locks, one on each side, being 
brought in front before the ears. 
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by tailors, were squatted a number of the merchants of the 
establishment, leaning upon cushions, with long pipes, smoking, 
and drinking coffee. As we joined the party, we were pre- 
sented, according to the usual custom with lighted pipes, 
(having tubes made of the wood of the cherry-tree, tipped 
with amber,) a small cup of coffee, and a bit of wood of aloes, 
which they put into the bowl of each pipe, and which exhales 
a most refreshing and pleasant fragrance. In a comer of the 
apartment stood a vase, containing blossoms of an iris, called 
called in England flowcr-de-kice. It served as a kind of sign 
to the box on which it was placed, in the lid of which was a 
small hole to receive the contributions of those who were ex- 
pected to leave a trifle for the pipe and coffee they had used. 
Some Turks who were present, seemed absolutely breathing 
the fumes of tobacco. They inhaled large (juantities of smoke 
upon their lungs ; and after retaining it till their features be- 
came distended with suppressed respiration, yielded back 
large curling volumes, as from a chimney by their nostrils, 
their mouth, and their ears.^K 

According to Pallas, t the origin of the Armenian establish- 
ment at Nakhtshivan, was the emigration of the inhabitants of 
the Crimea, when Suwarof withdrew with the Russian troops, 
and peace was concluded with the Tartars. At that time, 
the most opulent Armenian mechanics and merchants, toge- 
ther with the.major part of the Christian inhabitants, upon 
whom the whole of the productive industry and commerce of 
of the Peninsula depended, left the Crimea late in the autumnal 
season. The empress ordered proper buildings and accommo- 
dations to be prei)ared for their reception upon the Don ; but 
the Russian commissaries took special care to convey into 
their own pockets the money allow^ed to complete the work 
according to the intentions of their sovereign. When the 
Armenian colony arrived, they found nothing but a parcel of 
miserable huts, constructed in the most expeditious and 
wretched manner. These they have since converted into neat 
and comfortable houses, many of which are of limestone, and 
covered with tiles ; in the manufacture of which, as well as 
of other pottery in general, the inhabitants are very skilful. 
Other Armenian settlements, belonging to the same district of 
Rastof, are in the neighbourhood, and all of them in a flourish- 
ing state. The Armenians were much respected in the coun- 
try, and their industry, sobriety, and good moral conduct, 
render them a most important acquisition to the empire. 


* The Chinese, and other Oriental nations, perforate the drum of 
their ears for this purpose. It is not however common to Turks to 
undergo that operation. 

t Travels through the Southern Provinces, &c. VoL I, p. 470. 
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wMe poptilation, however, including persons of both 
seXeS, and all the Armenian settlements in the district, did not 
amount to 8000. 

Again embarking upon the Don, we proceeded from Nakht- 
shivan to the fortress of St. Demetri Rastof, hardly a mile 
lo^^er down the river.* It was a place of great importance 
when the Turkish frontier was nearer. The Don is here much 
broader and deeper; in consequence of which, the ves^ls 
from Woronetz, unfit to encounter the sea, are broken up, and 
their cargoes, the product of Russia, shipped on board lighters 
and smaller vessels, and sent to Taganrog, to load the vessels, 
lying in the roads, off that place. 'I'he governor, both of Azof 
and 'faganrog, resides at Rastof, although those places have 
each their superior resident officer, who is called commandant. 
Rastof is garrisoned by Russian troops. We found it in a 
deplorable state of neglect. 'I’he CNissacks of the Don claim 
the territory of the small tract ujion which the fort is built, 
as well as that on which have been founded the Armenian 
settlements in its vicinity. 1 could learn no other reason for 
this, than that they had the care of conducting the mail. In- 
deed, the generality of them seemed to consider their land as 
limited by a boundary between Oxai and Nakhtshivan. In an 
empire so little settled as that of Russia, whose southern 


* Mr. Heber performed a journey from Taganrog to Rastof by 
land. His observations concerning the latter place are therefore 
peculiarly appropriate, and serve to supply the deficiency of our 
own. Here it is that the barks from Voroiictz are broken up, 
and the goods embarked from Taganrog. We saw about sixty 
lighters lying in the river, many large enough to })erform the 
voyage to Arahat. Some of these, which were pointed out, they 
told us had made voyages all the way to Caffa. There is a large 
brewery, producing very dete.stable beer and porter. The distil- 
leries are numerous, and, if we understood right, pay no duties, 
unless sent inland. The banks of the Don are covered above by 
vineyards, and below by stinking Sudak, a large white fish, drying 
in the sun. Fish are caught in great abundance and variety. The 
principal kinds are, Beluga, Sturgeon, Sterlet, and Sudak. There 
are also myriads of Pmssian Carp, which, with all the refuse fish, 
are heaped up in great dunghills among the black circular tents of 
the Calmucks. The Cossacks pay no duty on salt, if it be for their 
own consumption. The fortress is just above the town ; it is ex- 
tensive, but ill situated. In it is a small garrison, and a school 
kept by an old Frenchman of the name of Andr6. He had about 
twenty pupils, who were taught French, German, writing, and 
geography. They were all very little boys. We had a letter to the 
Master, and found an old man in a sheep skin, which would have 
turned the stomach of a Mushicl-, sitting down to dinner with his 
flock,’* lleher's MS, Journal. 
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froiitiei* is continually advancing, by encroachmetitfij dailj^ 
made upon the territories of other nations^ the limits of any 
particular province are not likely to continue long the same. 
Other travellers may possibly arrive, and find the Whale race 
of Don Cossacks moved, and planted upon the sides of Mount 
Caucasus ; and those of the Black Sea, the Tchernomorski, sa 
lately carried from the Dnieper to the banks of Kuban, and of 
whom we shall soon speak more diffusely, may then be found 
repelling the incursions of the Persians and Afghans upon the 
southeni shores of the Caspian.' 

Continuing our delightful voyage with very favourable wea- 
ther, we advanced towards Azof; and the consciousness of 
sailing with all Europe on our right hand, and all Asia on our 
left, did not fail to excite reflections very interesting at the 
moment — the refinement, the science, the commerce, the 
power, and the influence of the one ; the sloth, the superstition, 
the effeminacy, the barbarism, and the ignorance of the other. 
One fact, at least, has been taught me in traversing Europe, 
almost the whole of which I have explored — that there exists 
in no part of it a savage people as fixed inhabitants. Every part 
of Europe is civilized. If the Nagaic Tartar, or the wandering 
Calmuck, and the nomade La})lander, be deemed savage, all 
of whom are a humane people, it should be observed, they are 
peculiar to no particular territory, butlead, like the more savage 
gipsy, a vagrant life. It is a very great absurdity to hear na- 
tions remote from observation branded with the imputation of 
barbarism ; yet the peasant of Ireland, the smuggler of England, 
and the poism rde of France, is altogether as unenlightened, more 
inhuman, and possesses more savage ferocity, than either the 
Laplander, the Tartar, or the Calmuck. As for the agricul- 
tural Laplander, the monntaineer of Norway, and the inhabi- 
tants of the north of Sweden, tliere does not exist a better dis- 
posed or a more benevolent people. 

One of our boatmen, a Cossack, speaking of a stanitza that 
was situated in a creek or turniiig to the river, made use of 
an expression which may perhai)S afford the etymology of the 
name of a town in the very north of Britain. He said it was 
^‘Inverness'''' — “In the fnrriiti (/.'’' It is certainly worthy of 
remark, that Inverness, pronounced exactly in the same man- 
ner, is also similarly situated Avith regard to our coast. 

^Veral villages are scattered along the banks of this river, 
but they consist chiefly of Avretched hovels, constructed of 
reeds and flags which grow in the shallows of the Don ; and 
with these objects only in view, the traveller is presented with 
scenery very accurately corresponding with the description 
given of the wigwams and the Avaters of America. Soon after 
we passed the fortress of Rastof, we Avere gratified by a retro- 
spective view, which at once embraced the whole of the set- 
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tlements on the northern side of the river including Rastof, 
Nakhtahivan, and Oxai. Here the Don is divided by the chan- 
nel which bears the name of The Dead Danaetz ; and the high 
lands, opt which these towns are stationed, continue to form 
the northern bank of that branch. W e sailed along the cur- 
i^t which preserves the proper name of the river, and which, 
ifter this separation, flows through very flat and marshy terri- 
tory. The only objects which interrupted the uniformity of 
the landscape were these ancient sepulchres formerly alluded 
to. I endeavoured to delineate a very remarkable group of 
them, consisting of five tombs, much larger than the usual ap- 
pearance of others nearer the river, and which, from time im- 
memorial have borne the appellation of ' The Five Brothers.’ 
They are upon the European side. If Ptolemy’s position of 
flexion of the Tanais could be reconciled with the site of 
that remarkable deviation of the river from its course which 
forms the Dead Danaetz, I should not hesitate in describing 
those tombs as the actual monuments to which he alludes un- 
der the name of the Altars of Alexander. The altars of the 
Greeks were called altaruiy by the Romans, ab altitudine, from 
their being raised high above the ground. In low flat coun- 
tries, where there were no mountains or hills, they raised arti- 
ficial ascents for their altars. But sacrifices were offfered upon 
the sepulchres of the dead, as upon altars ; and, consistently 
with this practice, Alexander paid his vows, and performed 
rites, upon the tombs of Achilles and of Ajax, when he invaded 
Asia, and landed upon the plain of Troy ; anointing with per- 
fumes the stelai placed upon them, according to the custom of 
the age in which he lived. The same geographer places the 
altars of Ciesar still nearer to the position of these tombs. To 
one or other of them they will j)robably hereafter be referred. 
In the meantime, until we have better knowledge of the coun- 
try and its antiquities, we must leave their real history un- 
decided. 

Among the various races of men which dwell near the 
mouths of the Don and in the neighbourhood of Rastof, the 
Tartars are the most numerous. Many absurd reports were 
in circulation concerning the danger of venturing among 
them. At Rastof, in particular, we heard some fearful tales of 
robbers and the banditti of the steppes, but had every reason 
to believe that they were for the most part, if not wholly, 
without foundation. 

The long expected sight of Azof at last presented itself be- 
fore our eyes, making a very conspicuous and considerable ap- 

g earance, and somewhat corresponding with the false idea we 
ad entertained of its appearance. Its imaginary consequence, 
however, as a fortress, vanished the moment we arrived ; for 
nQthing could be more wretched and insignificant than the 
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real character of the place itself. The figure it made in 
the wars between Eussia and Turkey has give- ^ 
our maps and gazetteers, although the hamlet of 

Kamschatka might dispute its title to nof^e. A handful of 
troops, aided only by their bayonets, migi^t take possession of 
it at any time. The garrison consists o^a^ few worn-out Rus- 
siau invalids. The works, if such t^^ey may be called, ard 
abandoned to decay, and situated bei^w this village ; so that 
in the event of an attack, tiitco are several heights which 
would command them. The village itself stands on a high 
ridge, upon whose lower extremity the fortress is situated. 
From those heights we had a view of the entrance of the Don 
into the Sea of Azof, and of Tangaurog, which we could 
plainly discern across the water. The mines of the fortress 
were described as very extensive, and considerable excavations 
might be observed under the whole of the rampart ; but they 
make no use of them, and indeed were ignorant for what pur- 
pose many of them were originally designed. All that remains 
of the Turkish fortification is a part of the wall, now a mere 
ruin. They showed us an old rampart raised by Peter the 
Great, on the opposite side of the river, and used by him vv^hen 
he besieged it. 

As it has been always supposed that the city of Tanafs' 
existed either on the site of Azof, or in its immediate vicinity, 
I was very particular in my inquiries concerning it, both 
among the officers and other inhabitants of the place. I also 
made such observations as the time allowed would permit : 
but not a trace of any such city could be discovered, neither 
had there ever been observed, as a vestige of it, any of those 
remains which infallibly indicate the cities of the Greeks. Of 
these, broken pottery is the most usual, on account of its in- 
corruptible nature, and which always serves to point out the 
locality of Grecian cities, even when medals and other marks 
of their topography have not been found. It is natural to con- 
clude, that if the Greeks ever built a city on this branch of the 
Don, it stood upon its banks, and not at any distance from the 
water. But the site of Azof is the only spot near the river on 
which it was possible to build. The rest is all a swamp, even 
the reeds of which are annually inundated. To the east, south, 
and south-east, the interior of the country offers a parched and 
barren desert ; the rest is all one vast morass, consisting of 
deep fens and water. If, then, on the elevated soil which has 
afforded a foundation to the fortress and present village of 
Azof, it be presumed that such a city as Tanais once stood, is 
it possible, that, in the immense excavations which the mo- 
derns have carried on from time to time, in the formation, the 
remration, and the destruction of Azof, some relic of antiquity, 
either of medals, weapons, vases, or sepulchres, would not 
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have been discovered ? — ^yet, in no instance of such works^ or 
at any period, iWs there even been observed a single trace of 
the Existence of awy former settlement, except that which has 
been made there hf the Turks Some of the senior officers, 
who were well iiiformied of ever}^ thing that had occurred there 
Bince the time of Peter the Great and among others, the com- 
mandant, declared tliat nothing had unen found of such c* 
description, and that in all the .CA!»iTntry about the place there 
was no sign of the existencp of any former city. 

About fifteen years ngo^ some coins were found upon the 
shores of the sea of Azof^* farther to the westward ; but the 
character of these coins were described to us as Indian, or 
Chinese ; i)robably they were 'rartarian or Turkish. If tliere 
ever did exist such a c’^ty as 'I’auais, I should expect to find 
the traces of it at the extremity of that northern embouchure 
of the Don which 1 tave before mentioned as bearing the very 
name the Greeks g-we to the city, with the slightest variation 
of orthography.Ai the a])pellation Tdanaets, or Danaetz. It is a 
channel of file river which I had not an opportunity of ex- 
ploring; ■ Perhaps some future traveller may meet with more 
Bucciss in this particular enquiry. 

inhabitants of Azof amount to a small number, includ- 
ing the garrison. There are not more than fifty houses in the 
whole settlement. The officers (piartered tlicre complained, 
as well they might, of their solitary and secluded state of life. 
Exiled from all commerce with mankind, because detested 
even by the nations around them, and witliout a single com- 
fort to render human existence supportable, the joy our arrival 
diffused may be easily imagined. None, said the old com- 
mandant, as he approached the shore to v/elcorae our arrivaL 
none but Englishmen would come to Azof, if they could avoia 
it. I had reason to entertain the same sentiments afterwards, 
but from very different motives. Nothing could be more in- 
supportable than their curiosity, and the mode of shewing 
what they intended as hospitality. No other employment was 
thought of than that of drinking, shouting, and dancing. Some 
symptoms at the same time were manifested, which consider- 
ably alarmed us, of using compulsory measures, in order to 
prevent our departure. Half a century might pass, during all 
which time its inhabitants would see no faces except of their 
own garrison — consequently, the slightest variation of such 
monotony was hailed with transport, and the coming of a 
stranger considered as an event of more than usual import- 
ance. We found them lost in indolence and wretchedness, 
badly supplied with provisions, and destitute even of whole- 
some water. The suspicious inquiries, and insidious artifices, 
commonly practised by Russians in their reception of foreigners, 
wete for once laid aside, and in their place were substituted 
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boisterous greetings, and the most troublesome importunities. 
Our appearance at this time was certainly rather calculated 
to excite curiosity. We had not less than four large marmots 
living constantly in the carriage, whose ravages were visibly 
displayed in all parts of its lining ; for there is hardly any 
thing which these animals will not endeavour to devour. Our 
interpreter, a Greek, the sallowest of his race, wore a strange 
dress, in which the various habits of Russians, Cossacks, Tar-* 
tars, and tribes of his own nation, were singularly blended, 
while our wardrobe, scarcely less remarkable, betrayed evi-» 
dent marks of the casualties and disasters of a long journey. 
In addition to these, were books filled with plants for our her- 
bary, minerals, stiiHed birds and quadrupeds, boxes of insects, 
thermometers, pots, kettles, half a cheese, and a vinegar cask. 
The soldiers of the garrison seemed more astonished and 
amused by the appearance of the marmots than by any thing 
else; and the marmots, participating ecpial surprise on seeing 
them, set up their loud and shrill whistle whenever they ap- 
proached. A concert and supper were prepared for us in the 
evening, and a veteran officer. General Pekin, seventy three 
years of age, was brought in a chair to see the two English- 
men. He had been celebrated both in the Prussian and Rus- 
sian service, and lived upon a pension at Azof, This venerable 
soldier expressed himself so much rejoiced at seeing us, that, 
in spite of his years and infirmities, making one of the officers 
stand up with him, he insisted upon exhibiting the Russian 
national dance. 

The contrast wliicli has been before made between a Cossack 
and a Russian, appeared very striking in this voyage down 
the river from Oxai to Azof. In the course of a single day, 
we breakfasted with one peojile, and were compelled to sup 
with another— 1 say compelled, because the conHe(|uence of 
refusing such invitations an? ^ ery serious in this country, es- 
specialiy if tlmy come from jjetty officers of the Russian army, 
who have it always in their power, and generally in their in- 
clination, to embarrass and imi)ede a traveller. The distance 
between the two places does not exceed forty-live versts. We 
left the Cossacks witli sorrow, and full of gratitude for the 
politeness and liberal bospitality we had experienced; and 
the very sight of a Russian, under such impressions, was to- 
tally revolting. It may be conceived, then, what our feelings 
were, when, as we landed at Azof, an impertinent young offi- 
cer, belonging to the garrison, inquired what could have been 
our inducement for venturing among so ferocious a people as 
the Cossacks. I endeavoured to get rid of the question by 
asking another: ^^Do you,” said 1, never visit them?” — 

Never!” said he: ‘^we consider them as so many wild beasts. 
It is true, they are rich: but God alone knows what they do 
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with their money, or how they obtain it — ^we never see any of 
it.” My companion could not refrain from replying ; and said. 
With some indignation, to the young officer who had addressed 
ns in French, You shall hear how they obtain it, and what 
they do with it ; and why you never see any of it. They are 
industrious merchants, and derive wealth by commerce — they 
are good husbands and fathers, providing for their families, 
and educating their children : and you never see all this, be- 
cause, as you confess, you never visit them.” 

We succeeded, with great difficulty, in obtaining leave to 
quit the place on the following day. General Pekin lent us 
his assistance; audit was chiefly owing to his interest that 
twenty soldiers were ordered to attend by daybreak, and as- 
sist in towing the boat against the current, as it was necessary 
to re-ascend a part of the river, and proceed towards the sea 
by one of the mouths through which the Don disembogues it- 
self, nearer to Taganrog than the branch of it on which Azof 
is situated. We took leave of our boisterous entertainers soon 
after midnight, most of whom were by this time more than 
^^half seas over and in order to secure our retreat, we de- 
termined to pass the night in the boat. It was still dark, and 
dreadfully tempestuous. A thunder storm came on, an^ the 
wind blew with the fury of a hurricane. 

As we passed the sentinels to go towards the river, vivid 
flashes of lightning disclosed to us, at intervals, our carriage 
tossed about in the boat, as if in a gale at sea. We got on 
board, however, and presently such a deluge of rain ensued, 
that we were glad to take shelter with the marmots, whose na- 
tural somnolency was not proof against such violent concus- 
sions, and who were thrusting their noses between the blinds 
of the windows. 

I never experienced such a tempest. During the whole 
night, the water seemed to descend as from a cataract, beat- 
ing through the very roof of the carriage, and entering by 
every crevice. As the day dawned, the rain ceased to fall : 
but the wind continued as before. Our servant arrived from 
the fortress, having succeeded in mustering the soldiers. We 
encouraged them by liberal offers, and had the satisfaction to 
find, that though our boat’s motion was hardly progressive 
against the united force of the wind and tide, we were actu- 
ally leaving Azof. 

After a long and very obstinate struggle, in which our boat- 
men were nearly exhausted, we at last succeeded in reaching 
that branch of the river through which we were to steer with 
the tide towards the sea. It is called Kalancha. Here we re- 
warded and dismissed our attendants from the garrison, 
hoisted our canvas, and, falling very rapidly down the current, 
tailed into Mseotis. 
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The motiths of the Don are thirteen in number. In other 
respects, this river by its shallows and islets, its periodical 
inundations, its rapidity, and rolling eddies, perturbed by slime 
and mud, its vegetable and animal productions, bears, as has 
been before remarked, a most striking resemblance to the Nile. 
The inhabitants of all this part of the Sea of Azof maintain 
that its waters annually diminish. A remarkable phenomena 
occurs during particular seasons, which offers a very forcible 
proof of the veracity of the Sacred Scriptures. During vio- 
lent east winds, the sea retires in so remarkable a manner, 
that the people of Taganrog are able to effect a passage on 
dry land to the opposite coast, a distance of twenty versts 
but when the wind changes, which it sometimes does very 
suddenly, the waters return with such rapidity to their wonted 
bed, that many lives are lost.f In this manner also small 
vessels are stranded. it We saw the wrecks of two, which had 

♦Rather leas than fourteen miles. 

t Similar changes are effected by winds towards the northern 
parts of the Red Sea; and the author, being aware of this circum- 
stance, had availed himself of the fact, in the first edition, to ex- 
plain the passage of the Israelites in their escape from Egypt. The 
allusion excited a considerable degree of clamour : some stupid bi- 
gots maintained that the reconciliation of this event to natural 
causes amounted to a denial of the truth of sacred history ; as if 
the miraculous interposition of the Almighty in behalf of hia 
chosen people, and in the overthrow of their pursuers, were not as 
awfully manifested in ‘^dividing the waters," by **the wind and 
the storm fulfilling his word,” as by any other means of superna- 
tural power. To bold an argument, however, with such bigots, 
would be to as little purpose as to reason with Turks in matters of 
religion: the Note was therefore withdrawn; although the plain 
text of Exodus fully states (chap. xiv. 21.) that “the Lord caused 
the sea to go back by a strong east- wind, and made the sea dry 
land, and the waters were divided ; and the children of Israel went 
into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground." 

J “The merchandize brought from Voronetz comes down from 
Rastoff in harks which will not bear the sea, but are broken up 
there. Their cargoes are again embarked in lighters, which convey 
them to Taganrog, and to the ships in the road. As the wind 
changes to the east, and the waters grow shallower, they get far- 
ther and farther out to sea, and are often obliged to sail without hav- 
ing completed their cargo. This singular kind of monsoon takes 
place almost every year, after Midsummer. The Governor said, it sel- 
dom failed. Storms are not uncommon ; and the navigation is con- 
sidered as very unsafe, by reason of the numerous shoals, and the 
ivant of shelter." Jleher's MS, JowmoX* 

Mr. Heber's orthography, in the names of places, has been fol- 
lowed, whenever an extract is given from his Journal; the author 
not deeming it lawful to subject so accurate a writer to any rules 
which he may have laid down for Mmsolfi mi to wUob, perhap% 

AO boo not olwoyo a4berod, 
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attjohor m good soundinga near tlie coast, but were Bnex- 
pectedly swamped upon the sands. The east wind often sets 
in with great vehemence, and continues for several weeks. 
They have also irequent gales from the west, but very rarely 
a wind due north and hardly ever an instance in which it 
blows from the south. ThivS last circumstance has been attri- 
buted to the mounainous ridge of Caucasus, which intercepts 
the wind from that quarter. 

The sea is so shallow near Taganrog, that ships perform- 
ing quarantine lie olf at a distance of fifteen versts (ten 
miles), and vessels drawing from eight to ten feet of water, 
cannot approach nearer to the town to take in their lading. 

The elevafr^d situation on which Taganrog is built, ren- 
dered it visible to us the moment we entered the sea of Azof. 
The wind, however, began to fail, and it was night before we 
reached the shore. J^verai of tlie inhabitants came dowu upon 
our arrival : and being afterwards provided with a tolerable 
set of apartments, we established ourselves for a few days, to 
prepare for our journey through Kuban Tartaiy. 


CHAPTER XV. 

EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC SHORES OF THE SEA OF AZOF. 

Taganrog— Commerce, external and internal.— Canal of Communi* 
cation between the Caspian and Black Sea. — Marriage Ceremony 
of the Calmucks. — Consecrated Ensigns of the Calmuck 
Difference between their Sacred and A^ulgar Writings. — Samar* 
cand. — Various Inhabitants of Taganrog. — Antiquities. — Voyage 
across the Sea of Azof — Chumburskaia. — Margaritovskaia. 

Taganrog is situated on the cliff* of a very lofty pro- 
montory, commanding a very extensive prospect of the Sea 
of Azof, and all the European coasts to the mouths of the Don. 
Azof itself is visible in fair weather, from the heights of the 
citadel. At present the number of its inhabitants does not ex- 
ceed ,5000. The water, as in the Don, is very unwholesome 
when the winds carry off* the salt water; but when a current 
sets in from the sea, it is more salutary. It certainly was not 
one of the wisest plans of Peter the Great, when he proposed 
to found the capital of his empire in a place so disadvan- 
tageonsly situated. The water near it is so shallow, that no 
haven could possibly have been constructed, except by foil- 
ing canals at an expense beyond all calculation. The shipfi 
now at quarantine lie off at a distance of ten miles, and all 
¥€ssel» i&awing from eight to ten feet water^ can only 
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pwaiDll fiftieen v&rfet» of the 'town. Taganrog form^y 
contain^ 70,000 inhabitants ; but in consequence of a capitu- 
lalioh inade with the Turks, it was entirely raxed. Its revival 
may bear date from the establishment of the Armenial colony 
at Nakhtshivan. At present, all the best houses are in its 
suburbs. The fortress contains a miserable village full of 
VttinS, exhibiting at the same time traces of very considerable 
works, which have been entirely abandoned. I'he inhabitants 
entertain hopes that the emperor will visit and inspect the 
place, and that it will then become a town of the first import- 
ance in the empire. There is not any situation in the south of 
Eussia more favourable for commerce, w'ere it not lor the want 
of water. Ships IVom the Black Sea tincl here, in readiness for 
embarkation, all the produce of Siberia, with tlie caviare, and 
othei* commodities of Astrachan, whereas at Cherson and 
Odessa they have to wait for lading after their arrival. But it 
is only during three months in the year iltai commerce can be 
carried on at Taganrog^. In winter the st\a is Irozen, so that 
sledges pass upon the ice to Azof. During the shoi t season of 
their commerce, tiie rent of a single warehouse upon the shore 
is estimated at -JOO roubles. As soon as tlu' first sliips make 
their appearance from the Black Sea, tlie u aggons Irom the 
interior begin to arrive.-^ These ships undergo a {|uarantine 


* ** From November to March the eca is frozen, ai d navigation, 
seldom safe earlier than April. As soon as the icc is supposed to 
have passed, a small vessel is sent from Taganrog to Kertcli (in the 
Criinea), and vice versa. Alter this signal, the navigation com- 
mences. From April to Midsummer a south west wind prevails 
very steadily, which greatly increases the depth of water and fa 
T^ours the arrival of vessels. Ab mi Midsiu miner the water, is gene 
rally deepest, and the sea crowded with small vessels. The har- 
bour admits hut few'. YcbscIs iiimv then lie tolerahl_y ne.ar the 
shore; at other times, ships of two humliad tons am compelled to 
lie in the open sea, tiftcen versts (ten miles), from the shore. In 
autumn, the Sea of Azif is often no more tlviu fourteen feet at its 
greatest depth. From Taganrog to Azof is a shoal, or continuation 
of shoals, with hardly seven leet water, and in some places only 
five. The number of vessels is generally from six to seven hun- 
dred. Of these, about one hundred and iifey, or two hundred, are 
Bmall craft, from Trebizond and Sinope, which bring narcUk, a mar- 
Ittalade of grapes, and bcclmfss, a syrup made from variuua fruits by 
boiling them with honey, llaisina of the sun are also brought in 

t reat quantities. All these are used in the distilleries. Since the 
mtruotlon of the vineyards, by the late hard wduters, the beck- 
mus has become more necessary. The qdirit thus produced is sold 
mil over the empire .'13 Frencli brandy. The Greeks of the Arehi- 
^lago bring chiefly wine of a very poor sort, which is also used in 
1 
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of forty dmyi, dtltriiig all which time the caravana cotitiime id 
iacrease^ and towards the end of the quarantine no less than 
6000 waggons occupy all the plains below the town. Of this 
number, 3000 arrive annually from the Ukraine. 

Taganrog has three fairs in the year — the first upon the 1st 
of May, the second, and principal fair, upon the 10th of Au- 
gust, and the third upon the 18th of November. The quan-* 
tity of fish taken in the Sea of Azof is truly astonishing, and 
these are sent, in a dried state, all over the south of Russia.^ 
They receive fruit from Turkey, such as figs, raisins, and 
oranges ; also Greek wines from the Archipelago, with incense, 
coffee, silks, shawls, tobacco, and precious stones. Copper 
comes to them from Trebizond, but of very inferior quality, 
and all is sent to Moscow. Among their principal exports are 
caviare, butter, leather, tallow, com, furs, canvas, rigging, 
linen, wool, hemp, and iron, of which last article above a 
million poudsf were exported during the year in which we 
visited the place. Their canvas is Very bad. The copper of 
Siberia is not brought to Taganrog, as Moscow receives the 
whole produce of these mines. Yet the greatest advantage 
which the town enjoys is in being the deposit of Siberian pro- 
ductions. From Orenburg they receive tallow, furs, and iron, 
which, with the caviare of Astrachan, has only the short pas- 
sage by land that interferes between Zaritzin on the Volga, 
and the Don, a distance of forty English miles, J where Peter 


the distilleries. Of these Greeks, about one-third carry the Rus- 
sian flag ; but, as our friend D said, (a merchant who resided 

here,) * Mauvais Ilusse, Mauvais Pavilion.' They are of a very bad 
character, and very poor. Any Greek who would purchase a house 
and land, became at once a Russian subject, and enjoyed their pro- 
tection. The real Russian traders are very few. The European 
traders were, Italian, Ragusan, Austrian, and Dalmatian ; and in 
1805, a few French, but under English colours, and with Maltese 
crews. These bring French wines, and German and English cloth. 
They carry back fish and iron. — llehers MS. Journal. 

♦ ^Mn winter the greatest fishery is carried on. Holes are made 
in the ice, at small distances ; and the net passed under from each 
of these to the next in succession, by means of a pole, until a large 
tract is inclosed. Christmas is consequently as busy a time as Mid- 
summer, and a mild winter is ruinous.’ —if MS, Journal. 

f A poud equals thirty-six pounds of English weight ; but some 
writers, among others the translator of Pallait's Travels through the 
South of Ru&sia, &c. state it as equal to forty. 

X The canal of communication between the Volga and the Don, 
according to Perry, (p. 3.) would have been 140 versts, because it 
would have followed the course of two other small rivers; the 
Lavla, which falls into the Don, and the Camishinka, which falls 
into the Volga; but the section for tho canal ^ould not much 
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tthe Great projected a canal, and which it was PauPs inten- 
tion to have completed. A draught of the intended commu- 
nication between the Euxine and the Caspian Sea, by means of 
this canal, was first published by Perry, the English engineer, 
who was employed by Peter for the undertaking. That is not 
the least interesting part of Perry’s narrative, which relates 
the conduct of the Russian government towards him, because 
it shows the false glare which played about the greatest sove- 
reign they ever had. Russia is, and was, and ever will be, that 
point in the great circle of society, where the extremes of mean- 
ness and magnificence unite. Peter the Great, shuffling with his 
engineer, to evade the payment of a few roubles, is the faithful 
archetype of all the tsars, tsarinas, princes, and nobles of the 
empire, who do not scruple to rob their own xmlet de cham^e, 
actuated by the same spirit which induced their heroic Dash- 
kof, after losing thirty roubles at cards, to send thirty of the 
Royal Academy’s almanacks by way of payment.^i^ They are 
a people who cannot be duly appreciated, excepting by those 
who have not only actually resided among them, but who had 
seen them when removed from intercourse with civilized na- 
tions, and divested of that external varnish so forcibly alluded 
to by the lord-lieutenant of the county of Wasa, in the extract 
annexed to a former page of this work. Perry hardly expected 
to meet with credit, when he gave his humble representation of 
the hardships he sustained, inasmuch as it affected the inte- 
grity of so lofty an individual ; but further acquaintance with 
the country has long reconciled his simple narrative with all 
our notions of the people.f An Englishman will probably 
pause before he contracts for employment with any future po- 
tentate of Russia. The canal has never been accomplished, 


exceed two miles. Upon these small rivers/' says Perry, "sluices 
■were to be placed, to make them navigable ; and a canal of near 
four Russian miles (equal to 2^ miles English) to be cut through 
the dry land, where the said rivers come nearest together,” A 
work like this would not be long in agitation in England, 

• See Memoirs of the Court of Petex'dmrg^ hy Scgur, vol. II. p. 130. 
It was Segur himself to whom this happened, 
f " In the mean time his lordship (Apraxin, the Lord Chamber- 
lain), informed me that he had ordeis from the Czar to pay me my 
arrearsj and he gave directions to his deputy to bring in the account 
of what was due to me ; so that 1 thought myself now sure of my 
money ; but the next time I waited upon hia lordship, in discourse 
he told me, that his Majesty was so taken up with the affairs of the 
army in Poland, that it would perhaps be a long time before he 
would come again to Moscow, and have leisure to view the place 
and to give his orders, &c., and pleasantly ashed me, what I would 
do xeiih myself in the mean time f^^Pertfs State of Rmsiaf p, 10. 
Zond, 1716. 
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is it likely to be so, without the aid bt talents, "Whieh 
being exotic, the Hussiaii govCTnment may find it diltlclt to 
|5racure. 

The Calm ucks form very large settlements in the neighbour- 
hood of Taganrog. T’lieir camps were numerous at the time 
of our visit ; and both Calmuck men and women were seen 
galloping their horses through the streets of the town, or 
lounging in the public places. Calmuck women ride better 
than the men. A male Calmuck on horseback looks as if he 
Was intoxicated, and likely to fall off every iiistant, though 
he never loses his seat; but the women sit with more ease, 
and ride with extraordinary skill. The ceremony of marriage 
among the Calmiicks is performed on horseback. A girl is 
lirst mounted, who rides off at full speed. Her lover pursues, 
and if he overtakes her, slie becomes his wife and the irmJ'riage 
is consumated on the spot; after which she return/ i^ith him 
to his tent. But it sometimes happens that the <0^man does 
not wish to many the person by whom she is pursued, in 
Which case she will not suffer him to overtake .^J^r ; and we 
Were assured that no instance occurs of ^ Calmuc..’^ girl being 
Caught, unless she has a partialit 3 ^for her fairsuer. J If she dis- 
likes him, she rides, to use the language of English ^p^vi'tsmen, 

neck or nothing until she has completely escapeco’^r until 
the pursuer’s horse is tired out, leaving her at liberty to return, 
to be afterwards chased by some more favourite admirer. 

We visited one of their largest camps near the town/ and/ 
found the earth all around their tents coven'd by the mutilatod 
carcases of dead rats, cats, dogs, suslics, and marmots. The 
limbs of horses were j)laced upon upright stakes, and drying 
in the sun. Their dogs are lieree and very nmnerous. ^ 
dreadful storm had happened during the preceding night ; 
we found the Calmucks in considerable distress, owing tq^i^ 
havoc which the tempest had made upon their tents, 
of which it liad unroofed, and ovcrtlirow ii many. ^ Their\^\^’ 
priest, in a yellow dirty robe, was walking about to niain^^v 
order. To each tent was affixed a small flag staff, the 
of which was of scarlet linen, containing sacred charactej. 
the written law of the Calmucks. means of an interpre|c 
who accompanied us upon this occasion, we were told t|. 
|mch banners were always erected in times of any general f 
lamity,a8 preventions of theft and intrusions upon eachotbac 
property. Most of the flags wo examined were torn, v>e 
others so much effirced by use, that we could only discern so 
of the written characters; yet all were sufliciently perfect v 
convince us of the extraordinary fact, that they were manu- 
scripts, beautifully written upon coloured linen. Itwas the.re- 
ijre highly desirable to procure one of these interesting docu- 
inents ) and we ultimately succeeded, although the Acquisition 
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WAS inside with considprAhle di®citlty. At hrst they would 
not «uffeT m eveii to touch them ; hut being told we were 
strangers in the land, that we came from very distant westerii 
countries, and that we were not subjects of Russia, they en- 
tered into consultation with each other ; the result of which 
was, that if we would i)ay the priest for the trouble of tran- 
scribing, a fac simile of one of the banners used in the camp 
should be brought to our quarters in Taganrog. This manu- 
script, fairly written on scarlet linen, was accordingly brought, 
in a very solemn embassy, and with many curious forma of 
presentation, by a party of the elder Calmucks, headed by 
their priest, the whole party being in their best dresses. I had 
been absent, and, upon my return, found those strange looking 
people sitting upon the bare earth, in the courtyard of the 
house where we lodged. As I dreAv near, the priest, in a kind 
of yellow frock, made a long speech, the substance of which 
was to inform mo, that their law, esteemed sacred, had never 
been before suflered to pass from their liands; but as they 
were assured Ave Av^ere great princes, avIio travelh'd about to 
see the Avorld, and gather instructions for our own people, 
they had A'cntured to consign the consecrated code to our use. 
I'liey moreover desired us to observe, that the character in 
which it Avas Avritten Avas also sacred, on Avliich account they 
had also brought a specimen of the vulgar character in daily 
use among them. Their sacred characters, like those of the 
j^urqpean, read from left to right, and are of the highest anti- 
quity^ — these are used in all Avrilings Avhich conceni the Cal- 
JUUck law. The vulgar characters such as they use in their 
correspondence and the common concerns of life, are read 
from the top to the bottom, and are placed in columns. I have 
used ex^ery endeavour, but in vain, since my return to England, 
to get this curious nianuscrii)t translated, nor has it been as 
yet decided in Avhat language it is Avritten.^^*^ A gentleman in 
iM'aganrog, Mr. Kovalensk}^, from whom Ave experienced many 
®her acts of kindness, was our interpreter upon this occasion, 
spoke the Cahnuck language with great fluency, and said 
avas by no means dilUciilt to ac(juiro. It is frequently used 
mstrachan, and throughout all the territory of Bochara, the 
1 Avhich are principally Calmucks. I had an op- 

^^^®unity of seeing some avIio had traversed those remote and 
^£®)st impenetrable regions. When 1 questioned them with 
^^Brd to Sannacand, once its celebrated capital, they described 
heir pt^®sessing many remains of former magnificence. Doubt- 
ar^ — 

* The Author has been informed, since the puhlicatiou of the 
first Edition, that it is Sancrit. The original is now deposited in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
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less it also contains many curious manuscripts, as the Calmucks 
are so well versed in the art of writing, and hold certain of 
their manuscripts even in veneration. They preserve like 
other oriental nations, many traditions respecting Alexander. 
Such, in addition to my former observations, is all the infor- 
mation I am able to afford concerning this remarkable people, 
the Hippophagi of Pliny and the more ancient historians. 
Their number in the Russian empire has diminished since the 
establishment of provincial governments, and the division of 
lands, owing to their being more confined to limited situations.i»t 
Frequent attempts have been made, and are daily making, to 
induce them to form a regular settlement. Like all nomade 
tribes, particularly Laplanders and Gipsies, they are so much 
accustomed to an uncontrolled and vagrant life, that nothing 
but extreme indigence can compel them to cultivate land, and 
reside in any fixed habitation. 

The country near Taganrog is a continuation of those 
steppes which I have so often described, affording pasture to 
several thousand cattle. It abounds also with swarms of the 
little quadrupeds before mentioned, under the name of suslic. 
Near to the town are small plantations of trees, and particu- 
larly some fine oaks, which the late commandant planted, and 
which flourish with other large trees near the shore. We also 
observed crab trees, and the plant from which the Spanish 
liquorice is obtained, in full bloom, the root of which was full 
of juice, and had a very high flavour. The inhabitants of 
Taganrog avoid planting trees close to their dwellings, on 
account of the swarms of mosquitoes which would be thereby 
harboured. 

The diversity of nations observable in the various inhabi- 
tants of Taganrog is altogether without example. Every 
street resembles a masquerade. I counted at one time the 
individuals of fifteen different countries assembled together, 
all of whom were not more remarkably distinguished by 
their respective dresses and habits, than by the harmony and 
friendship which existed among them. No one seemed to re- 
gard the other as a stranger. In their societies and inter- 
marriages, each individual preserves his mode of dress, and 
exercises his rule of worship, without making the smallest 
sacrifice to etiquette, by any alteration in his national habits, 
or giving the slightest ofience to the parties with whom he 
is connected. Even the common disputes and petty quarrels, 
so frequent in the markets of large commercial towns, ap- 
peared unknown to the motley tribes who peopled the place ; 
yet Babel itself could hardly have witnessed greater variety 
pf language. 


* See FaUas’s TraTela in Russia, voL I. p. 115. 
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Tlie fifteen nations, whose representatives I observed at 
one time gathered together, were as follows : — 

1. Russians, 9. French, 

2. Greeks, 10. English, 

3. Armenians, 11. Turks, 

4. Nagay Tartars,* 12. Italians, 

5. Calmucks, 13. Malo-Russians, 

6. Cossacks, 14. Prussians, 

7. Germans, 15. Hungarians. 

8. Poles. 

If the commerce of Taganrog should experience any consider- 
able increase, we may reasonably conclude, from the present 
view of its inhabitants, that almost every nation u 2 )on earth 
will have its agent there. 

The shores of the Sea of Azof, from the commerce carried 
on by the Greeks in the Euxine and Palus Maeotis, bring the 
traveller so near to \vhat may be called classic land, that an 
enquiry after antiquities was not neglected. We could not 
hear, however, that any thing worthy of notice had ever been 
discovered. Tumuli, so often before mentioned, abound in all 
the steppes : and in working the cliffs for the establishment of 
a magazine or storehouse, where one of these tumuli had been 
raised, they found in the sandy soil, of which it consisted, an 
arched vault, shaped like an oven, constructed of very large 
square bricks, and paved, in a style of the most exquisite 
workmanship, with the same materials. If any thing was 
discovered by the workmen who made the excavation, it was 
concealed, for they pretend that its contents were unobserved 
or disregarded. In all probability something of value was 
removed from the sepulchre, as will appear by the description 
hereafter given of a similar tomb, opened on the Asiatic side 
of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. Such vaulted sepulchres seem 
to render trivial the notions which have lately been enter* 
tained and published respecting the antiquity of arches. The 
tumuli in which such appearances have been discovered can- 
not be considered as posterior to the time of Alexander, if 


* ** The Nagay Tartars begin to the west of Marinopol : they 
cultivate a good deal of corn, yet they dislike bread as an article of 
food. They extend from Marinopol to Perecop, along the coast of 
the Sea of Zabasohe. Their tents differ from those of the Calmucks, 
as, being more clumsy and never taken to pieces, they are carried 
about on cars. This usage they seem to have borrowed from the 
primitive Scythian population. The Nagay tribes train thei]* 
camels to the yoke, for which they are ill qualified, and which 
practice is unknown among all the Mogul tribes in Asia,” Mebe/s 
MS.Jmrml, 
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they were not equal in antiquity to the foqn^^uxi of the 
Macedonian empire. 

News arrived, while we remained at Taganrog*, that the 
Cossacks of the Black Sea, or, as they are called, Tchemomoi'ski, 
inhabiting Kuban Tartaiy, had crossed the fcuban with a 
considerable reinforcement under General Draskovitz, a Scla- 
voniaii officer in the lUissian service, and had made war upon the 
Circassians, in order to be revenged for injuries sustained in 
consequence of the constant plunder carried on by that people 
in their territory. AVe had long entertained a desire of cross- 
ing the deserts of Kuban, with a view to reach the distriefs 
which lie at the foot of Mount Caucasus, and if possible, 
gratify our curiosity by a sight of the Circassians in their own 
country, whoso personal endowments are almost proverbial. 
A favourable opportunity seemed now to present itself: but 
eventlie Don Cossacks had cautioned us against their brethren 
of the Kuban, whom they described as a lawless set of ban*- 
ditti : and onr friends in Taganrog considered the undertaking 
hazardous in Ihe extreme. Yet the experience which had so 
often taught us that rumoured perils disa])pear, when ap- 
proaclied, and, abov e all, the desire of trav^ersing an unknown 
tract of land, fori i lied us for the undertaking. On the even- 
iugof the 3d of July, having placed our carriage in a wretched 
flat bottom vessel, more like a saucer in shape than a boat, 
we ventured on tlie waves and shallows of the Sea of Azof. 
The flrst part of our voyage was as pleasant and tranquil m 
we could wish ; but having sailed through all the Turkish 
fleet of merchant ships at quarantine, it blew, as night came 
on, a gale upon our quarter. Our little boat, heavily laden, 
with its enormous sail very ill managed, seemed all at once at 
the mercy of the sea. The direction given to us was to steer 
south east by east. The only person on board who had 
the slightest notion of navigation, was a French refugee at 
the helm, who pretended lie had been a sailor, and now held 
the guidance of our vessel. By mere accident I happened to 
notice the polar star, and its bearing proved that we were out 
of the course we bad been directed to steer. Upon this our 
Frenchman was asked if he lu\d not a compass. Oh, yes ! a 
very good one” he replied: but instead of using it, he had 
kept it safe locked up in the chest upon which he sat. The 
compass being produced, it appeared that we were going due 
soutfi : and to give an idea of the ignorance of the marinera 
on these waters, wlio are all of them coasters, it heed only be 
mentioned, that our pilot, alarmed at his mistake, continued 
to turn the box containing the compass, in the ho|)e of making 
the needle correspond with Jiis wishes. Finding that all 
wrong, an instantaneous npd fearful confusion enffoed. 
got to the main sail, and made an endeavour to lt > 
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but the riggingbecamehampered, and the gale, fast increasing; 
bore the gunnel down: and the carriage rolUng very neai; 
over the lee side, we shipj)ed as much water as we could 
barely float with. Our first efforts were to secure the car- 
riage from another roll, and, with all our forces exerted, to 
hold the wheels ; while our terrified boatmen, half out of their 
senses, were running over and against each other. 

I have heard veteran officers in the Bi'itish navy decjare, 
that they have encountered more real danger in what is called 
boating, than in doubling the Cape of Good Hope during the 
heaviest gale of wind : and I will venture to say, not one of 
them, had they been then present with us, would have deemed 
it possible to save our lives. 

We at last succeeded, however, in getting out a couple of 
anchors ; and ha\ ing lowered and lashed the carriage, so as 
to secure it from any violent motion, passed a night beneath 
the canopy of heaven, in a state of terror almost without hope. 
As morning broke we discerned the Asiatic coast towards the 
south : but the gale continuing, we could not weigh our 
anchors before noon : when getting under weigh once more, 
we sailed with more moderate weather to the promontory of 
Chumburskaia, in Asia, wht?re we landed our carriage. 

The village of Cliumburskaia consists of a tew miserable wig- 
wams, the inhabitants of which were busied hauling their nets 
when we arrived. So prodigious was tlie draught of fishes 
made at every haul, that the few waggons stationed with oxen 
to carry ofi' the produce of the iishery were insufficient for its 
removal. A single haul was someliines sufficient to fill two 
or three of these waggons ; and the fishes thus taken were 
conveyed to a place for preparing them, belonging to the 
owners of the land: where, being first salted, they were ex- 
posed for drying in the sun. The variety caught was very 
great. We saw them dra^v out Prussian carp, juke, sturgeon, 
sterlet, a sort of large bream, tish which rcscunbled perch, but 
of very considerable size, and and those iirnnense crawfish of 
which I have before s})oken. 

The shore of this jdnce Avns covered with a very fine gravel, 
composed of shells and sand. Hwarms of toads and small ser- 
pents were crawling or running towards the sea: the water, 
though unwholesome being so little impregnated with salt, 
that the inhabitants use it for drinking, and for all culinary 
purposes. 

Proceeding towards the interior, the view is bounded by 
steppes, as upon the European side, covered Avitli tall luxuriant 
plants. “ No language,” says Humbolt, ‘G^an express the emo- 
tion which a naturalist feels, when he touches for the first time 
aland.tbat is not European. The attention is fixed on so 
id 
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grreat a number of objects, that he can scarcely define the im- 
pression he receives. At every step he thinks he discovers 
some new production ; and in this tumultuous state of mind 
he does not recollect those which are most common in our col- 
lections of Natural History.” These remarks are so strictly 
applicable to our first feelings and observations upon landing 
in Asia, that we cannot avoid this insertion. A variety of 
new objects seemed immediately to present themselves to our 
notice; beetles of a gigantic size, locusts, various-coloured 
insects, and large green lizards, some of which were twelve 
inches in length. Having brought a letter to a Greek gentle- 
man, whose commercial speculations, particularly in the 
fishery, had induced him to fix his residence in this country, 
we found him at Margaritovskaia, another small village, four 
miles from Chumbursknia ; and caused our carriage to be con- 
veyed to his house. He was settled in a small colony of his 
own countrymen, the neatness of whose cottages jfiainly dis- 
tinguished them from all the other inhabitants of the country. 

I have retired to this place,” said he, to be somewhat re- 
moved from the shore ; as the natives along the coast are not 
to be trusted.” He gave us a supper of rice, milk, and pan- 
cakes, according to the custom of his nation ; and we should 
have felt comfortable in his little dwelling, had it not been for 
the revolting appearance of toads crawling upon the floor. 
Reptiles, vermin, bad air, bad water, and bad people, are 
among the plagues of Oriental territories ; but the small dis- 
trict we traversed in this part of Asia, from the mouths of the 
Don to those of the Kuban, may vie in natural horrors with 
any other we have since seen. The roads at this season of the 
year (July) were however excellent, and the post was very 
well supplied ; but they were said to be full of danger, and 
certainly characterised by every unwholesome and filthy ac- 
companiment. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

jrOUENEY THEOUaS KUSAN TABTAEY TO THE FEONTiER OF 
CIRCASSIA. 

Belays for Horses, — River Ae.— Cossacks of the Black Sea. — Cause 
of their Migration. — How distinguished from Don Cossacks, and 
from Russians. — Wild Fowl. — Singular Species of Mole. — 
Cheruhinoyskoy. — Plants. — Rate for travelling. — Tumuli. — 
Stragglers from the Army. — View of the Caucasian Mountains. 
— Capital of the Tchernomorski. — Manners of the People. — Their 
Dress and External Appearance. — Visit from the Ataman.— 
Causes of the War in Circassia. — Passage of the Kuban. — Advance 
of the Cossack Army. — Arrival of the Pasha of Anapa.— Cere- 
mony of concluding the Peace. — Circassian Princes. — Peasants of 
Circassia. — Dances of the Circassians. — Language. — Lesgi. — Re- 
markable instance of Bravery in a Circassian. — Circassian Wo- 
men. — Commerce with the Tchernomorski. — Skill in Horseman- 
ship. — State of Travelling in Caucasus. 

The whole territory of the Sea of Azof to the Kubau, and 
thence following the course of that river towards its em- 
bouchure, is a continual desert, more desolate than the steppes 
on the European side of the Meeotis, in which a few huts 
rudely constructed of reeds and narrow flags, and stationed at 
certain distances, serve to supply horses for the post. Such 
wretched hovels offer neither accommodation nor food. They 
are often destitute even of any thatched covering as a roof, 
and appply merely an enclosure, in which the horses remain 
their stated time, standing in mud or dung. The persons who 
have the care of them make their appearance, when the travel- 
ler arrives, from a hole in the ground, having burrowed, and 
formed a little subterraneous cave, in which they live like 
marmots, moles, and other tenants of the wilderness. 

We left Margaritovsky on the 5th of July, admiring the fine 
view that was presented of the Azof and travelled towards Ae, 
one of the several rivers mentioned by Ptolemy, in this part 
of Asiatic Sarmatia, and which it is difficult to identify with 
any of the ancient names enumerated by him. jie, in the 
Tartar language signifies good, and the name is said to have 
been applied to the river, because its banks afford a favourable 
pasture for sheep ; but the water is brackish, and impregnated 
with salt. 

During the first thirty-six versts of this day’s journey, we 
found Grecian or Malo- Russian inhabitants. Their number in 
this district does not exceed 700 persons : yet a full proof of 
their industry and superior importance, as tenants of the land, 
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in offered in the fact of their affording their landlord an aver- 
age payment of no less a sum annually than 10,000 roubles. 
The boundary of the little territory formed by the river Ae, 
towards the south, and Azof to the north. The river Ae 
separates them from a very different and a very extraordinary 
race of men, whose history and country we are notv prepared 
to consider ; namely the Tchemomorski, or Cossacks of the 
Black Sea ; more dreadful tales of whom are told, to intimi-! 
a^te travellers, than even the misrepresentations circulated in 
Russia concerning their brethren, the Cossacks of the Don. We 
had been directed to augment our escort, and in consequenne 
were always preceded by a troop of armed Cossack cavalry. 
It is tine, the figures of tliose who composed the body of our 
own guard did not appear very conciliating ; but we had never 
reason to complain either of their conduct or their honesty. 

The I’cheniomorski are a brave but warlike and rude peo- 
ple, possessing little of the refinement of civilised society, al- 
though much inward goodness of heart ; and they are ready to 
show the greatest hospitality to strangers who solicit their aid. 
Their original appellation was Zaporogztzsi, according to the 
most exact orthography given to me by Mr. Kovalensky, of 
Taganrog; a term alluding to their former situation ‘‘be- 
yond the cataracl s” of the Dnieper, from the banks of which 
river they were removed by the late Empress Catherine to 
those of the Kuban, in order to repel the incursions of the Cir- 
cassiattis and Tartars from the Turkish frontier. Their removal 
was originally planned by Potemkin, but did not take place 
till about nine years previous to our arrival in the country. 
Their society upon the Dneiper originally consisted of refugees 
and deserters from all nations who had fonned a settlement on 
the marshes of the river. btorch affirms, that there was hardly 

♦ These men originally were deserters and vagabonds from all 
nations, who had taken refuge in the marshy lancjs of the Dnieper. 
At the foundation ot Cherson, they were chased from their homes, 
and took shelf er at the mouth of the Danube, still preserving their 
character of fishermen and pirates. Potemkin offering them pay 
and lands, they returned to the side of llusaia, and did great ser- 
itqe in the second Turkish war. They received as a reward the 
country newly conquered from the Knbau Tartars. They hold their 
lands by the same tenure, and ergoy nearly the same privileges; as 
the Don Cossacks. They are however, much poorer, and more un- 
civilised, and never quit their country, where indeed they hsve 
sufficient employment. They receive no pay, except an allowance 
of rye; and aress themselves at their own expense, and in whatever 
colour they choose, without any regard to uniformity. The officers 
fpT the most part,^ wear red boots, which is their own distinction^ 
They deal largely in cattle, and have a barter of salt Wad corn with 
the Circassians. They are generally called thieves. We foun^ 
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a language m Europe but mig^it be found in use among this 
siilgiiar people. 

In ponsfjquence of the service they rendered to Eussia in her 
last war with Turkey, Catherine, by a ukase of the 2nd of 
June, 1792, ceded to them the peninsula of Taman, and all 
the countries between the Kuban and the of Azof, as far as 
the river Ae and Laba ; an extent of territory comprehending 
upwards of 1000 square miles. They had also allotted to 
them a constitution in all respects similar to tliat of the Don 
Gqssacks, and received the appellation of the Cossacks of 
Blfiok Sea.” They were moreover, allowed the privilege of 
cWoQsing an ataman ; but their numbers have considerably di- 
minished. They could once bring into the field an army of 
40,000 effective cavalry. At present, the number of troops 
which they are able to supply does not exceed 15,000. Upon 
their coming to settle in Kuban Tartary, it was first necessary 
to expel the original inhabitants, who were a tribe as ferocious 
and savage as the Circassians. Part of these were driven to 
the deserts of Nagay, and the steppes north of the Isthmus of 
Crimea, the rest fled over the Kuban to Circassia, and became 
subject to the princes who inhabit ( 'aiicasus. At the time we 
traversed Kuban, the Tchernomorski occupied the whole coun- 
try from the Ae to the Kuban, and from the Black Sea to the 
territory of the Don Cossacks. 

The Russians speak of them as a band of lawless banditti. 
We soon found they had been much misrepresented ; although, 
among a people consisting of such various nations and charac- 
ters, 'vye certainly could not have travelled Avithout the escort 
by which we were accompanied. The road, if the plain unal- 
tered earth uiay admit of such anapellation, Avas covered with 
stragglers, either going to the scene of war, or coming from 
it. Their figure, dress, and manner, were unlike any thing 
seen in Europe ; and however good the ojjinion may be which 
Ave still entertain of this people, it would be trusting too 
much upon that opinion, to advise any traveller not to be pre- 
pared against the cliance at least of danger, wliere the temp- 
tation to commit acts of hostility, and the power of doing So, 
(‘xist ill a great degree. 4'hey do not resemble the Cossacks 
of the Don in habits, in disposition, or in any circumstance of 
external deportment. The Cossacks of the Don all wear one 
nuiform ; those of the Black Sea any habit wliich may suit their 
caprice. The Don Cossack is mild, affable, and polite ; the 
Black Sea Cossack is blunt, and even rode, from the boldness, 
and hardihood of his manner. If poor, he is habited like a 


them, however, very honest, where their point of honour was 
touched, yery good natured, and, according to their scanty 
hospitable*” Mebers^s M,S, JournfiL ^ 
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primeval sh^berd, or the wildest motmtameer; at the same 
lime having Ms head bidd, except one braided lock from the 
crowiii which is tucked behind the right ear. If rich, ho 
is very lavish in the costliness of his dress, being covered with 
ooldi silver, velvet, and the richest silks, and cloths of every 
variety and colour ; but wearing at the some time short crop- 
ped hair, which gives to his head the appearance of the finest 
Dust of the ancient Romans. The distinctive mark of a Black 
Sea Cossack, borne by the lower order among them, of a 
braided lock from the crown of the head, passing behind the right 
ear, is retained even by the officers, but concealed by the 
younger part of them, with very artful foppery, among their 
dark hair. They seemed ashamed to have it noticed, although, 
like a relic on the breast of a catholic, it was preserved with 
religious veneration ; and there is not one of them who would 
not sooner have parted with his life, than with the badge of 
the tribe to which he belonged. The custom is of Polish 
origin ; but in this part of the world it serves as a sign among 
freemasons, and distinguishes the Tchemomorski Cossack from 
the Cossack of the Don, as well as from every other tribe of 
Cossacks in the Russian empire. The Tchernomski are much 
more cheerful and noisy than the Don Cossack ; turbulent in 
their mirth ; vehement in conversation ; somewhat querulous ; 
and, if not engaged in dispute, are generally laughing or sing- 
ing. 

The Cossacks of the Don hold this people in little estimation, 
considering them as an inferior band of plunderers when in 
actual service. But it must be said, the Tchemomorski en- 
tertain the same sentiments with regard to them, making those 
remarks which the uneducated and lower class of English do 
with regard to the foreigners ; such as, one Cossack of the 
Black Sea is a match for any three of his neighbours on the 
Don.” 


The Russian regards both with aversion, and affects to con- 
sider them beneath his notice and unworthy his society, 
for no other assignable reason than ignorance or envy. 
The Cossack is rich; the Russian is poor. The Cossack is 
highminded ; the Russian abject. The Cossack is for the most 
part clean in his person, honourable, valiant, often well in- 
formed, and possesses with his loftiness of soul, a very noble 
stature ; the Russian is generally filthy, unprincipled, dastardly, 
always ignorant, and rarely dignified by any elevation of mind 
or body,* 


* When Mr. Heber was in this country, his friend Mr. Thornton, 
the companion of his travels, lost his gun; and they left Ekateri* 
nedara, supposing it to bo stolen ; as travellers in Russia are con- 
•tantly liable to them of ©very deseription. To their great sur- 
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But it is proper to attend more closely to the detail of the 
journey. At thirty-six versts’ distance from Margaritovskoy, 
we came to the river Ae, called Yea by the Turks, and leiaby 
the German, a boundary of the territory possessed by the 
Tchemomorski. Just before we crossed this river, we passed 
a fortress of considerable size, rudely constructed of earth, and 
surmounted by a few pieces of artillery. This fortress was 
originally a depot of stores, and a barrier against the Tartars. 
It is still garrisoned. The commandant, as we changed horses 
at Aeskoy, gave us news of the war to which we were travel- 
ling. From him we learned that the allied army of the Cos- 
sacks, Sclavonians, and Russians, had crossed the Kuban, and 
had taken several Circassian villages — that many Circassian 
princes had applied in person to the Tcliernomorski for peace 
— that the Pacha of Anapa had announced his intention of act- 
ing as niediator, and of repairing to the Tchemomorski capi- 
tal Ekaterinedara. He cautioned us to be on our guard con- 
cerning the Tchemomorski, as the route would now be filled 
with deserters, and persons of every description from the army ; 
and, above all things, he advised us to increase the number of 
our guard, lest treachery might be experienced from the mem- 
bers of our escort, from whom as much might be apprehended 
as from the Circassians. 

We observed several sorts of game on this day’s journey, 
particularly the wild turkey, the pheasant, some wild swans, 
and wild ducks ; also a large sort of fowl as big as a capon. 
In the steppes we caught a very uncommon species of mole. 
To us it was entirely new, although perhaps it may have been 
the animal mentioned in the Journal de Savans Voyageursy as 
known in Russia under the appellation of slepez.* It seemed 
totally blind ; not having the smallest speck or mark of an eye 
or optic nerve. Its head was broad, and quite fiat, like that 
of an otter : its under jaw armed by two very formidable fangs, 
with which, when caught, it gnashes and grates its upper 
teeth. It is to the highest degree fierce, and, for so small an 
animal, remarkably intimidating : for though it will not turn 


prise, however, when they arrived at Taman, the gun was brought 
to them. An express had been sent after them, vmo had traveled 
the whole distance from Ekaterinedara to Taman, to restore the 
gun to its owner ; and the person employed to convey it refused to 
accept any reward for his labour. Such facts as these require no 
oomment. The character of the Cossacks, and their superiority to 
the Russian in every qualifioation that can adorn human nature, is 
completely established. 

* Gmelin considered it as an intermediate link between the 
mouse and the mole ; for although, like the mole, it burrows, its 
food is confined entirely to substances which it finds upon the soil* 
See/cttm, dw Foy. p. 161. 
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out of the way while on its march it bites and tears whatever 
it eneounters* It is of a pale ash colour, and, with the ex- 
ceg^on of the head, is much like the common mole. 

Fawng the Ae, we entered the territory of the Tcherao* 
morski; and proceeding about four miles farther, we arrived 
at €herubnovskoy, a wretched village, built of reeds, and coni- 
taining two or three paltry shops. As we journeyed on from 
this place, the post houses were constructed exactly after the 
description given in the beginning of this chapter. They were 
totally destitute of any security irom the weather, consisting 
only of a few bundles of reeds and flags, loosely put together, 
and liable to be scattered by the slightest wind. The Wonder 
is, how they can possibly preserve their cattle in such places 
during the winter season, which is sometimes extremely 
severe. We obser\'ed several sledges for travelling over the 
snow, and in these the attendants of the relays had constructed 
their beds. 

On the sixth of .July we saw nothing but continued steppes, 
covered by beautiful and luxuriant flowers. Among the tal- 
lest and most showy appeared the dark blue blossoms of the 
inper^s or echiiwt nltminm/u of Jacquin, fmd itaHcum of 

Linnmus. The siatice trinjonauiesj not known to Linnaeus, 
grew in abundance, and is common over all Kuban I’artary ; 
also those beautiful plants, iris desertonim ^ and dianlhus car* 
thimamrum. We w'ci-e of course busied in making additions 
to our herbary. I he mnsquitoes l)egan to increase, and were 
very troublesome. The beat at the same time was very great 
being as high as 90 degrees of Fahrenlieit, when estimated 
with the greatest caution, in the shade. 

Throughout all this part of Kuban, a traveller with a light 
carriage may proceed at the rate of 130 English miles in a day. 
With our laden vehicle, notwithstanding the numerous delays 
occasioned by search for plants and animals, we performed 
seventy miles in the course of twelve hours. We passed seve- 
ral lakes one of wliicli, trorn its remarkable appellation, deserves 
notice: it is called Uetfs Emi (PrincePs IValcrp ewu being 
pronounced exactly as the French, and signifying the same 
thing. Bey i.s a a ery common oriental word for a prince, A 
village near this lake was called Bey's cau hoy. We noticed 
also seme corn niills, -worked by undershot wheels, and an- 
cient tumuli, as usual, in the perspective. x\mong the birds, 
swallows appeared by far the most numerous. One vast plain 
was entirely covered by swarms of them, evidently asseinbling 
in preparation for a migratory flight to soipe other conutry. 
Wild swans, geese, and ducks, were in great numbers. But 
by mue.h thp most frequent objects were the tumuli ; and from 
their great numbers, I should have iiiclincd to supppi^e 
they were occasioBally raised as marks of guidance across 
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these iinmeiise plains duripg winter, whep the ground iff 
covered by enow t but whenever any one has been laid open^ 
the j^ppearance of a sepulchre puts the question of their ongi^ 
beyond dispute 5 and the traveller is left to wonder and per- 
plex Idaiseif in conjectures concerning the population which 
supplied the labour for raising these numerous vestiges of in- 
terEpent, as well as the bodies they serve to contain. The 
nuinber greatly increased as we drew near to the Kuban : and 
in the last stage, before we reached that river, I counted 
ninety-one, all at once in view. 

The whole of the soil in this part of the Tchemomorski 
territory is covered with fine pasture herbage, and supplies 
hay for all their cavalry and cattle.* In our route we fre- 
quently encountered parties returning from the war, who had 
been disniissed to their respective homes, or had thought pro- 
per to reniove themselves. These were all armed similarly 
TO our escort, and according to the opinion of the command- 
ant of the old mud fortress upon the Ae, when we entered 
their territory, were as much to be dreaded as the Circassians 
themselves. They passed us, however, very respectfully, 
probably on account of our number, which had been aug- 
mented from twelve to twent3^ As for those of Tchemo- 
morski whom we found in the different post-houses, they ap- 
peped to be as wild as American savages, having their bodies 
quite naked, except a sheep’s hide cast across their shoulders, 
vvith the wool on the outside. They usually appeared lying 
among the grass, while the horses for the post were grazing 
around them, ready to be caught when wanted. 

We now drew near to the Kuban, and bad reached the last 
post-house before arriving at Ekaterinedara, when the view of 
the Caucasian mountains opened upon us, extending in a 
craggy and mountainous ridge, from east to west. I endea- 
voured to recal a former impression made upon mj^ mind in 
the approach to the Alps from Augsburgh : and the recollec- 
tion served to convince me, that the range of Mount Caucasus 
has neither the apparent altitude nor grandeur of the Alpine, 
whatever their relative heights may be. Marshal Biberstein, 
a celebrated Russian botanist and traveller, afterwards in- 
formed nie, that he considered Mount Chat in the Caucasus 
higber than Mont Rlanc : it is certainly visible at the immense 

^ The cattle hero are larger and finer than anywhere in Russia. 
There are no sheep^ not even of the Asiatic breed, ’ The Cossack 
horses are, what would he called, in England, good galloways* 
^heir masters vaunt very much their speed and hardiness. Ao- 
wding to theiPi a moderately good horse will go sixty versts, or 
fpftj miles, at full speed, without stopping, they ar« seldom 
hmdsomo/ Journk 
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diataace of 200 miles. Tlie snowy summits of the Alps ax® 
seen for a day’s journey before reaching them, glittering above 
the line of clouds collected near their bases ; especially by a 
traveller who approaches the Tyrol, where they seem to rise 
up all at once like a wall from the plains of Suabia. To us, 
indeed, who had travelled so long in the hats of Russia, the 
Caucasus mountains were a new and very interesting sight. 
Our eyes were fatigued by the uniformity of perpetual plains ; 
and even the serene skies, to which we had been so long ac-* 
customed, were gladly exchanged for the refreshing winds off 
the hills, the frequent showers, and the rolling clouds, which 
always accompany them. Trees also began to appear, and 
the banks of the Kuban were covered with woods. The oak, 
so long a stranger, reared his venerable head ; and the willow 
and the bramble, wild raspberries, blooming shrubs, and thick 
underwood, covered the ground, affording a retreat to an 
abundance of wild boars and deer. The last are often taken 
when young, and kept as tame animals in the cottages of the 
country. 

Ekaterinedara, or Catherine’s gift, the capital of the Tcher- 
nomorski Cossacks, xiiakes a very extraordinary appearance. 
It has BO resemblance to a town; but is rather a grove or 
forest of oaks, in which a number of straggling cottages, 
widely separated are concealed, not only from all general ob- 
servation, but even from the view of each other. The inha- 
bitants have cut down and cleared as many of the trees as 
they could ; but the streets, if they may be so called, and the 
spaces, between the houses, are covered with dwarf oaks, and 
thick branches of scions yet rising from the roots which are 
left in the earth. The antiquity of the tumuli which cover all 
this country, may in some degree be proved even by the ap- 
pearance of the oaks growing on them. We saw some trees, 
perhaps as old as any in the world, which were so situated. 
The inhabitants had dug into the tumuli, to form cellars for 
their ice and wine ; and, in so doing, found several earthem 
vases deposited with the skeletons which these sepulchres 
contained ; but unfortunately they destroyed everything they 
discovered. The air in this mch'opolitan forest is pestiferous, 
and the water of the place very unwholsome. Fevers, simi- 
lar to those which prevail near the Pontine marshes, at Pses- 
tum, and on the coast of Caia in Italy, afflict those who reside 
here. In the environs, however, the air was better ; and per^ 
haps, when the ground is cleared, so as to admit a free circu* 
lation of air, and thoroughly cultivated by the increase of 
gardens, the health of the inhabitants will be less injured ; but 
from its damp situation, and the vicinity of extensive marshes 
on the Circassian side of the Kuban, Ekaterinedara is never 
likely to be a desirable place of residepce. The very founda* 
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tion of the city bore date only eight years previous to our ar- 
rival ; so that it still had the appearance of a colony newly 
transplanted to the wilderness of America, maintaining a 
struggle gainst all the obstacles opposed to it, from inhospi- 
table natives, the impenetrable woods, and an unwholesome 
climate. The houses of the inhabitants were neater than our 
best English cottages. Each owner possessed a large area 
before his door, to which an avenue of the finest trees con- 
ducted ; also, an adjoining garden, in which we noticed the 
tine, the water-melon, and the cucumber. The sun-flower 
blooms spontaneously everywhere, without cultivation; and 
many plants found only in our green-houses are the weeds of 
the plain. The climate, from a proximity to the mountains, 
is humid and cloudy, agitated by frequent and violent winds, 
with thunder and sudden tempestuous winds. 

In their new settlement, the Tchernomorski still display the 
same manners and mode of life which they practised before 
they migrated from the Dnieper. By this means the Circas- 
sians, and even those of the Russians who live among them or 
near them, are instructed in many arts of domestic comfort 
and cleanliness to which they were before strangers. Cele- 
brated as they justly are for their skill in horsemanship, they 
acknowledge themselves inferior in this respect to the Circas- 
sians, whose light bodies, highly accoutred, on the fleetest 
horses in the world, outstrip them in the chase. Yet I know 
not a more interesting object than a Cossack of the Tchemo- 
merski, mounted and equipped for war. It is then only they 
may be said to exist, and in their native element; brandishing 
their long lances in the air, bending, turning, or halting sud- 
denly w^hen in full speed, with so much graceful attitude, and 
so much natural dignity, that the horse and hivS rider seem as 
one animal. 

The reins of government are entirely in the hands of the 
ataman and his officers. These wear the most theatrical and 
showy dresses which are known to any people in the whole 
world. Their breasts are covered with chains of gold and 
lace. Their sabre is Turkish, their boots of red or yellow co- 
loured leather, their cap of black velvet, ornamented with lace 
and silver chains, or fine black Tartarian wool, taken from 
lambs in the embryo state ; and the waist bound with silken 
sashes, which support pistols of the most costly workman- 
ship, A small whip, with"^ a sharp leather thong, is attached 
to their little finger. The lower extremity of their lance is 
supported by the right foot ; and from the powder flask which 
hangs in front are suspended silver coins and other trinkets. 

Chi the evening of our arrival, the ataman waited upon us 
With a party of officers. One of the best houses in the place 
had been previously allotted to our use, which they desir^ us 
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to consider as onr own, and declared themselves ready to ren- 
der ns any service in their power. The ataman then informed 
us, that the Pacha of Anapa, with several of the princes of 
Circassia, had crossed the Kuban, and pitched their tents oh 
the northern side of the river, suing for peace with the Tcher- 
nomorski ; that a considerable part of the Cossack army would 
march to give them a meeting in the morning, and adjust the 
preliminaries ; and as the ceremony might amuse us, he very 
kindly offered to include us among the persons of his suite : to 
which proposal we readily assented. 

The liistory of the war in whicli they had been so recently 
engaged, is as follows: — I'he Circassians, in their nocturnal 
incursions, had for the last three years committed many depre- 
dations upon the territory of the Tchernoinorski ; not only 
stealing the cattle, but sometimes bearing off the inhabitants. 
The Tchernomorski applied to the emperor for permission to 
punish these marauders, or for a reinforcement. General 
Drascovitz was accordingly sent, with a party of troops, and 
some artillery, into the Kuban. At five o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Friday, June the 20th, the army, consisting of 4500 
men, including two regiments of regulars, some pieces of artil- 
ler}% and the chief part of the Cossack army stationed in or 
near Ekaterinedara, began to advance by crossing the river. — 
This undertaking was sufficiently arduous to have daunted 
better disciplined troops. The Kuban is broad and very 
rapid; and a few canoes, with one flat-bottomed barge, 
was all the aid which could be procured for the purpose. — 
General Drascovitz assured me he had never seen any thing 
equal to the spirit and alacrity witii wliicli the Cossack 
cavalry, who led the way, received the order to march. They 
plunged on horseback into the torrent, and s wam to the oppo- 
posite shore. The passage was begun, as I have stated, at five 
o’clock ill the morning, and by four o’clock in the afternoon 
the whole army had crossed, w^hieb, considering the want of 
proper boats and conveniences, and the great rapidity of the 
current, is wonderful. By niiH* o’clock in the same evening 
the attack was commenced. A small party, consisting of only 
eight of the Circassian guard, were surprised in the very onset 
of the march, of which two were taken, and the others fled to 
give the alarm. The first effective blow was struck by the 
Circassians, who attacked the advanced guard of the Cossack 
cavalry, taking eleven of tlie Cos.sgick horses, and a few jiri- 
soners. General Drascovitz then detached a body of Cossacks 
to reconnoitre, who found the Circassians in possession bf a 
sironghoM, and prepared for attack. These gave the Cossacks 
a very warm reception ; but the general perceiving it, caused 
Borne pieces of artillery to bear upon his opponents. The 
noise qf cannon Had never before been heard ia pircaasia j the 
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irocks of Caucasus repeated tlie dreadful uproar of the fun^i ; 
and the natives, at the very sound, fled in all directions. The 
BuSsian army, rapidly advancing, burned and destroyed eight 
of the villages, took 8000 head of cattle, besides a quantity of 
arms and other valuables. I'he number of the dead on the 
side of the Circassians amounted to thirty-seven in one vil- 
lage ; and nearly an equal slaughter took place in all the 
others. The Russians lost only ten Cossacks, who were made 
prisoners, but had not a man killed, and very few wounded. — 
The number of the Circassian prisoners was not great ; for so 
desperate was their valour, that they preferred being cut to 
pieces, rather than surrender. The first overtures for peace 
were made by the arrival of some deputies from the Circas- 
sians, demanding tlie reason of the war. The answer given 
by the Cossacks is curious, as it serves to call to mind similar 
laconic expressions in ancient times. “ You have played your 
gambols,” said they, in our territory tliese three years ; we 
therefore come for a little sport in yours.” This answer being 
carried to the princes of the country, they came in great num- 
bers to sue tlie Cossacks for ([uarfer and peace. 'J’o aid this 
request, a scarcity of bread jire vailed among the combined 
forces of Russians and Cossacks ; and the water of the coun- 
try being bad, they retreated gradually towards the Kuban, 
where they were met by the Pasha of Anapa, who w'ith a 
great retinue and much ceremony, came, in the name of the 
Turkish government, to intercede for the Circassians ; offering 
himself, at the same time, a pledge for the security of their fu- 
ture conduct, 'fo streiigthou these assurances, he accompa- 
nied the Russians and Cossacks across the Kuban, and entered 
Ekaterinedara, but was not permitted to remain there, on ac- 
count of the quarantine. Tie was suffered, however, to pitch 
his tent on the Cossack side of the Kuban, close to the river. 
From thence he pa sed again into Circassia, and assembling 
the princes of the country, made them take a solemn oath of 
peace and friendshi}) with the I’chernomorski ; but the latter, 
not being satisfied with flie report ( f these proceedings, in- 
sisted that the sanie oath should be pulilicly repeated on their 
side of the river. It was for this purpose that the Pacha of 
Anapa had again returned, bringing with Ivim the most pow- 
erful of the Circassian princes, Avho now w'aited upon the 
northern bank of the Kuban to go through tlie required cere- 
mony. 

At nine o’clock on ihe following morning, the 8th of July, 
General Drascovitz sent his drosky, escorted by a party of 
armed Cos.sacks and an officer, to say the ataman was waiting 
for us to join his suite in the procession to the Pacha of Anapa’s 
tent by the Kuban ; and that many of the princes of Circassia 
were there, ready to take the oath of peace. We drove to 
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Jiead*qiaarterfl) aad arrived as the grand cavalcade, ^oneistiBg 
of the ataman with a numerous escort of Cossack omcers, and 
delegates from all the troops of the Cossack army, were pro- 
ceeding to the river side, distant only half a mile from the 
town. I never beheld so fine a sight. The dresses worn by 
the officers were more beautiful than the most magnificmzt 
tlreatres display, exhibiting every variety of colour and oma-* 
ment ; while their high-bred horses, glittering in embroidered 
housings, and prancing with flowing manes and tails, seemed 
conscious of the warlike dignit}'^ of their riders. Several Cos- 
sacks darted by us, on the fleetest coursers we had ever seen, 
to join the cavalcade. 

In front rode the ataman, bareheaded, in a dress of blue vel- 
vet, with sleeves and trousers of scarlet cloth, very richly 
embroidered. From his shoulders loosely fell a rich tunic, 
lined, with blue silk, and fastened back by gold buttons. His 
boots, like those of all the other officers, were of red leather ; 
and by his side was suspended a broad and costly sabre, in a 
sheath of red velvet, richly embossed with gold, and studded 
with torquoises. On each side of him rode a party of his prin- 
cipal officers ; and behind him rode all the flower of the Cossack 
array, in most sumptuous dresses, curbing their foaming and 
neighing steeds. We were, by the ataman’s orders, placed in 
the van of the procession ; and soon arriving on the high 
grounds, forming the northern bank of the Kuban, beheld 
the encampment of the Turks and the Circassians on a small 
flat, close to the water’s edge. The Pacha, surrounded by his 
attendants, was seated in his tent, smoking, with the awning 
drawn up on all sides. He was attended by a Turkish courier 
from the porte, his own dragoman or interpreter, and several 
of the most pow'erfiil Circassian princes, dressed in the savage 
and extraordinary habits worn by the different tribes of 
Mount Caucacus, some of which will be hereafter more parti- 
cularly noticed. 

Upon the opposite shore appeared a veiy considerable mul- 
ti tuae of the Circassians, collected either by curiosity or the 
hope of bartering with the Cossacks, when the terms of peace 
should be concluded. The greatest part of these remained at 
a distance from the rest, with evident caution and mistrust, 
as if uncertain what termination the business of the day might 
have. 

As soon as the Cossack cavalry made its appearance, the 
Circassian deputies rose, and came to the entrance of the 
pacha’s tent, who was seen in front of the party, bearing in 
nis hand a small tuft of camel’s hair fastened to an ivory 
handle, with which he was occupied in keeping off the mos- 
quitoes. The Cossack army halted upon the brow of the hill, 
and all the cavalry being dismounted, were drawn up in two 
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Hiie» parallel to the river, in front of which appeared the Co«*i 
gack soldiers standing by their lances. The ataman and hig 
principal officers rode down into the plain before the tent; 
where having alighted, their horses were taken back, and they 
ill advanced bareheaded towards the pacha. We accompanied 
ftketa ; and being stationed by the ataman near his person, nn- 
derstood, by means of our interpreter, all that passed upon 
the occasion. 

The preliminaries began by an apology from the ataman for 
having kept the pacha so long waiting. 

Your coming,” replied the pacha, is for a good purpose, 
and therefore may have demanded consideration ; it is only bad 
things which are rashly hurried over.” 

Ataman , — ‘‘ Have you explained to the Circassian princes, 
that we are not satisfied with oaths of peace made by them in 
their own territory ? We must bear the testimony to their at- 
testations here, in our own land.” 

Pacha . — I have made this known throughout all the Cau- 
casian line ; and several of the most powerful princes of the 
country are now present, to answer for the rest of their coun- 
trymen, and for themselves.” 

Ataman . — Have all those who are not present, as well as 
their deputies, taken the oath of peace on the other side of 
the river ?” 

Pacha . — All of them. Unless I had been present upon 
the occasion myself, and had actually witnessed it, I would 
not venture to be responsible for their peaceable behaviour ; 
which I now promise to be.” 

Ataman . — Your excellency speaks of a responsibility, 
which is perhaps much greater than you imagine. Hitherto, 
their princes have paid no respect to the obligation of an oath, 
which has been violated as often as it was made. How many 
have been engaged to be bound by the oath which is now to 
bo repeated ?” 

Pacha. — Fifty ; and of these, the most powerful are the 
princes who have attended me upon this occasion.” 

Ataman . — “ All our Cossack brethren, whom the Circassians 
have made prisoners, must be restored, in failure of which the 
war will certainly be renewed ; and in compliance with this 
demand all our prisoners will be given up.” 

Some other conversation passed which I was not able to 
collect, from the rapidity with which it was delivered. Ag 
soon as the preliminaries were concluded, which involved very 
little discussion, for the Circassians seemed willing to accede 
to any proposition made on the part of the Cossacks, the Pacha 
took from his bosom a manuscript written upon linen, on which 
the Circassian princes severally laid their hands, re{>eating the 
neceseary oath, which promised the Cossacks the undisturbed 





of i!l Iho tebtmtry on iU northetb «idb of ^ Mitbiiu 
What tho Eatiiiii of the manuscript coiild hot ia«rh, 

except that it contained certain passages of the Edtan ahd 
othfer lacred ’vi^rititigi. The whole ceh?ttiony eiidfed in the 

E acha'^ Writing with a reed the names of the parties eoneemed 
i the transaction. 

The extraordinary appearance of the Circassian princes drOW 
my attention entirely to them. Their clothes were as ragged 
as any English beggar’s, arid their necks and legs quite bare. 
A few only had slippers of red leather on their feet. Their 
heads were all shaved, and coh ered on the crown with small 
nkull caps laced with silver.* In their belts they had lalge 
pistols ; and by each of their sides Were suspended a sabre and 
a knife. Ball cartridges, sewed singly, were ranged in rows 
upon their breasts, llie sleeves of their jackets being worn 
out at the elbows, plates of silver or of steel armour, inlaid, 
appeared through the holes, which they wore next the skin, 
covering their arms and otherwise concealed with clothes. A 
coat of mail covered also the breast and the rest of the body. 
Some of them wore a sort of iron shirt, made of twisted mail ^ 
or rings so closely interwoven, arid so w'ell adapted to the 
form, that every part of the body was covered and protected, 
except the face. Balias, in his Travels through the South Of 
Russia, lias represented one of their princes on horseback, co^ 
vered % this kind of armour. A bow and quiver are fastened 
by straps round the hips. I brought away one of tliejf arrows, 
which had actually passed ihrough^pt^'^, body of/4 Oossad!: 
)iorse, and killed the animal ^^massians use 

the bow with very great shiRv ^ nraking any random shots, 
but sure of tlie aim A arrow fly. The Russian 

army dreaded very m,, v '*- wwpons, as they 

who, Uke rihem™- ^ 
kteW m trees, or among rocks, in the passes oI thl moun 
tains, to pick out the officers. .j. illustrate 

A circumstance not assembled, 

the manners and character ot the ^i^erely 

afforded considerable amusement to us, wuo ^ 

♦ The most ancieiit 

actly of the same shape, resembl g B tur- 

rrom the prisoners they make it Tvlihoufc 

tsn sU over t « hTs^: Inn^. hy many Mh- 

f7 ‘f'*?”;, J?-™ Greece- and its use in that country, long prior 

hitotaoi agrees with the opinion maintainedhjr 
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ipfiitiitoiii ttpdn tMf odcanioa, Whm the pacha reeei?ed 
ataman with his attendants, he was evidently in a state df 
trepidation. Seeing the high hanks of the river covered with 
armed men, and the lances of the Cossacks ranged like a forest 
along the northern side of the Kuban, he could not conceal his 
anxiefty and uneasiness. His own manners were remarkably 
a®ible and polite ; but he viewed the troops and officers of 
the Cossack army, by whom he was surrounded, as a set of 
lawless plunderers, for whose conduct there could be no longer 
•ecurity. Doubtless he had beard as many tales of the bar- 
'Ifarity of the Tchernomorski as we had done before, and 
wished himself again safe upon his own divan in Anapa. If 
we had been filled with such idle fancies by the Eussians them- 
selves, it is but reasonable to conclude that the Turks, who 
consider even the Russians as barbarians, must necessarily 
esteem the Cossacks as a set of lercxnous banditti. The reader 
may then imagine what the astonishment of the paclia was, 
when, upon being induced by curiosity to ask the ataman from 
what country we were, be was informed we were English 
gentlemen, travelling for amusement among the very poor 
people whose appearance gave him so much uneasiness, and 
whom nothing but the most urgent necessity could have 
caused him to visit. He seemed to regain all his composure 
by this intelligence, speaking very highly of our countrymen, 
and saying, that the obligation England had conferred upon 
Turkey would never be forgotten. We took this opportunity 
to inquire 'respecting the state of the countries bordering the 
south coast of the Black Sea. He described them as full of 
difficulty and danger for travellers ; that many districts were 
infested by merciless robbers ; and tha t a journey to Constan- 
tinople by land from Anapa, would require at least three 
months ; whereas by water, from the same place, it might be 
accomplished in four or five days. Indeed the inhabitants of 
Taganrog have performed the voyage within that period, in- 
cluding the additional passage of the Sea of Azof and the 
Straits of Taman. 

As soon as the ceremony ended, the pacha embarked with 
his suite, in a canoe so narrow, that two persons could not sit 
abreast ; and, with more advantage than might have been ex- 
pected in a Turk, hampered as he was by his cumbrous dress, 
he squatted on some weeds in the bottom of the vessel, and 
was soon paddled into the middle of the rapid current. Their 
canoes are all made of one piece of wood, being merely the 
irunk of a large tree scooped for the purpose. From the 
numbers huddled^ with the pacha, we expected every moment 
t© «ee the canoe sink or upset, for its edge was level with the 
iruter, They were <mt of sight, however, in an instant, de** 

n 
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sceading tbe eaitent with amazing velocity, aad disappeariiif 
by the turn of the river. 

We then went to examine more niinutely the crowd of Cir- 
cassians of a lower order, numbers of whom were passing the 
Knban in their canoes, and collecting on the Russian side. 
They came to exchange wood, honey, and arms, for salt, ac- 
cording to their usual practice in times of peace. Here we 
saw some of the wildest mountaineers of Causasus, all of 
whom were completely armed, and all robbers by profession. 
The representations made of the natives in the South Seas do 
not picture human nature in a more savage state than it ap- 
pears among the Circassians. Instructed from their infancy 
to consider war and plunder not only as a necessary, but as 
an honourable occupation, they bear in their countenance a 
most striking expression of ferocious valour, of cunning, sus- 
picion, and distrust. If, while a Circassian is standing be- 
hind you, a sudden retrospect betrays you his features, his 
brow lowers, and he seems to meditate some desperate act ; 
but the instant he perceives that he is observed, his counte- 
nance relaxes into a deceitful smile, and he puts on the most 
obsequious and submissive attitude imaginable. Their bodies, 
especially their legs, feet, and arms, are for the most part 
naked. They wear no shirt and only a pair of course ragged 
drawers, reaching a little below the knee. Over their shoul- 
ders they carry, even during the greatest heat of summer, a 
thick and heavy cloak of felt, or the hide of a goat, with the 
hair on the outside, which reaches below the waist. Under 
tliis covering appear the sabre, bow and (juiver, musket and 
other weapons. The peasants, as well as their princes, shave 
the head, and cover it with the skull-cap as before mentioned; 
Difference of rank, indeed, seems to cause little distinction of 
dress among them, except that the ])ea8ant farther covers the 
head and shoulders with a large cowl. The beauty of features 
and form, for which the Circassians have been so long cele- 
brated, is certainly very prevalent among them. Their noses 
are aquiline, their eye-brows arched and regular, their mouths 
small, their teeth remarkably white, and their ears noi ao 
large nor so prominent as among the Tartars ; though, from 
wearing the head shaven, they appear to disadvantage, ac- 
cording to European notions. They are well-shaped, and 
very light limbed, being generally of the middle side, seldom 
exceeding five feet eight or nine inches. Their women are 
the most beautiful in the world, of enchanting perfection of 
countenance, and very delicate features. Those which we 
saw, and wliich were the accidental captives of war, carried 
off with their families, were remarkably handsome. — Many of 
them, though suffering from ill health, fatigue, and grief, and 
iHider every possible circumstance of disadvantege, had yet it 
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vary interesting appearance. Their hair is generally dark or 
light brown, sometimes approaching to black. Their eyes 
have a singular animation, peculiar to the Circassian people, 
•which in some of the men gives an expression of ferocity. The 
most chosen works of the best painters, representing a Hector 
or a Helen, do not display greater beauty than we beheld even 
in the prison at Ekaterinedara, where the wounded Circas- 
sians, male and female, charged with fetters, and huddled to- 
gether, were pining in sickness and sorrow. 

Seeing that the Circassians were collected in much greater 
numbers on the Caucasian side of the Kuban, we applied to 
the commander in chief for permission to pass over into their 
territory. This was obtained with great difficulty : and the 
ataman, accompanied with several armed Cossacks, were 
ordered to attend us. We crossed the river in canoes, and ar- 
riving on the Circassian side, we beheld the natives, who had 
been collected from all parts of the country, gathered in par- 
ties along the shore. Several of them, having got a most 
savage aspect, were formed into a group about 200 yards from 
the place where we landed. Perceiving the ataman avoided 
going towards them, we begged that he would allow us that 
privilege. If it is your desire,” said h^, taking his sabre 
from its scabbard, you shall not be diaan|ointed on my ac- 
count; but you little know what sort of^people they are. 
They pay no respect to parties, not even to their own princes, 
when they see an opportunity of plunder ; and are likely to do 
us some injury before we return. Our curiosity got the better 
M our fear, and we followed the ataman’s reluctant steps to 
iiili place where they were assembled. Seeing us advance, 
ttiey hastily snatched up their arms, which they had placed 
against the trees and on the ground, and received us with an 
air of evident defiance. We endeavoured to convince them 
that our views were pacific : but matters soon grew more and 
more menacing, as they began talking aloud, and with great 
rapidity. No one of our party understood what they said ; 
and the ataman’s uneasiness considerably increasing, we made 
signs for the canoes to draw near the shore, and effected our 
retreat. Thinking to shew them some mark of respect and of 
our friendly intentions, we took off our hats, and bowed to 
them as we retired. The effect was very amusing : they all 
roared with loud and savage laughter, and, mocking our man- 
ner of making obeisance, seemed to invite us to a repetition 
of the ceremony : and as often as we renewed it, they set up 
fi«sh peals of laughteiv The Cossack officer who accompanied 
Ufl upon this occasion, ifcold us that the Circassians who lurk 
kbout in the immediate vicinity of the Kuban are a tribe as 
Wild and lawless as any in the whole district of Caucasus: 
fbat their principa leb^ect iji to seize upon men; ajpi carry 
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dJP, fol* the ptirpose of fselling them as slaves in Feifsia. 
The catitaon on the heights of Ekaterinedara at that time com- 
manded the whole marshy territory on the Circassian side : 
yet it was impossible to venture even a few hundred yards, 
in search of plants, on account of the danger that might be 
apprehended from the numbers that remained in ambush among 
the woods near the river. The hasty observation we had 
made, disclosed to us a plain covered with large willows by 
the water’s edge. Farther, towards the south, appeared 
Woods of considerable extent, full of the finest oaks. Beyond 
these Woods were seen the chain of the Caucasian mountains, 
and the tenitories which had been the theatre of war. The 
mountains rose like the Alpine barrier. Some of them appear- 
ed to be very high, and the sides retained patches of snow to- 
wards the middle of July : but upon the whole, they seemed 
inferior in altitude to the Swiss Alps. The passes through the 
Caucasus must be difficult and intricate, as the mountains 
stand close to each other, and their summits are rugged and 
irregular. Those which were nearest to Ekaterinedara were 
not less than twenty six English miles distant, and yet very 
visible to the naked eye. 

When we returned to the Russian side, the Circassians who 
had crossed the were dancing and rejoicing on account 
of the peace. CmM of their vagrant musicians, exercising the 
profession so much esteemed by all nations in the infancy of 
society, and particularly among the tribes who inhabit Mount 
Caucasus, played on a silver flute called camil. It^was about 
two feet in length, and had only three linger holes towaris 
the lower extremity of the tube. The mode of blowing tMil 
instrument is as remarkable ns the sound. A small stick fh 
placed in the upper end of a flute, open at either extremity; 
which, being drawn out to the kmgth of an inch, is pressed by 
the performer against the roof of his mouth. It is very diffi- 
cult to conceive how any tones can be produced in this man- 
ner, as the performer’s mouth is kept open the whole time and 
he accompanies the notes with his own voice. By the violent 
fltraming of every muscle in his coimtenance, the performance 
seemed a work of difficulty and labour, the sounds all the 
while resembling the droning noise of a bagpipe. I wished to 
purchase the instrumeiit with a quantify of salt, the only 
money they receive inpayment: but its owner, deriving his 
livelihood and consequence among his countrymen entirely 
from the use of it, would not consent to sell it. The Circas- 
sians knew nothing of the value of coins, using them only to 
adorn their persons : and even for thil purpose they did not 
seem desirous to possess the few silver pieces we offered to 
them. It is evident that their favourite musical iastrument, 
the camil; was aet always forourite metal ; for upon the »ilm 
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tfflbe wliich I have described, the natural joints seen iqippn 
canes and reeds in the rivers and marshes of the country had 
been imitated by the maker. 

Their dances do not resemble those of any other nation. 
Something perhaps nearly similar may have been described as 
the practice of the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands. Ten, 
fifteen, or twenty persons, all standing in a line, and holding 
by each other’s arms, begin lolling from right to left, lifting 
up their feet as high as possible to the measure of the tune, and 
interrupting the uniformity of their motion only by sudden 
squeaks and exclamations. Nothing could seem more urieasy 
than the situation of the performers in the middle of the row: 
but even these, scpieezed as they were from one side to the 
other, testified their joy in the same manner. After some time 
there was a pause, when a single dancer, starting from the 
rest, pranced about in the most ludicrous manner, exhibiting 
only two steps that could be assimilated to the movements of 
a dance, both of which may be noticed not only in our English 
hornpipe, but in all the dances of the northern nations. The 
first consisted in hopping on one foot, and touching the ground 
with the heel and toe alternately, of the other. The second, 
in hopping on one foot, and thrusting the other before it, so as 
to imitate the bounding of a stag; from which animal the mo- 
tion was originally borrowed, and whose name it bears among 
the wild Irish at this day. A due attention to national dances 
frequently enables us to ascertain the progress which has been 
made by any people towards refinement. The exercise itself 
is as ancient as the human race : and however variously modi- 
fied, the popular dances of ages the most remote, and of coun- 
tries the most widely separated, may all be deduced from one 
common origin, and is therefore more or less equivocal, in 
proportion as the state of society is more or less affected by 
the progress of civilisation.^it 

In difiereiit parts of the great chain of mountains which beam 
the general appellation of Caucasus, the languages are as 
various as the principalities. Few of the present inhabitants 
of Kuban Tartary are able to converse with any of the Cir- 
cassian tribes. Those whom we saw near the river spoke a 
dialect so harsh and guttural, that it was by no means pleasing 
to the ear. Pallas says it is probable that the Circassian bears 
no affinity to any other language, and that, according to re- 
port, their princes, and usdens speak a peculiar dialect, which 


* An inquiry into the antiquity and origin of National Danm$, as 
connected with the history ot mankind, would form a very curious 
subject of discussion. The author once collected materials for that 
purpose, but it would require more leisure than is now granted to 
him to prepare them for the public. 
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is kept secret from the common, people, and iised chiefly iii 
their predatory excursions. Their mode of life is that of pro* 
fessional robbers. It might have been said of the Circassians, 
as of Ishmael, ‘^He will be a wild man; his hand will be 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him.” Those 
who inhabit the passes of the mountains, and are not occupied 
in any agricultural employment, depend solely on plunder for^ 
their subsistence. The petty princes are continually at wafl 
with each other; and every one plunders his neighbours. Tip? 
inhabitants of the plains go completely armed, to carryjpwtlpi- 
labours of the field. The crops are also guarded byf^^PPliJ 
men. No Circassian poet can therefore celebrate the fifeace- 
ful occupation of the plough, since with them it is a warlike 
pursuit. The sower scattering seed, or the reaper who gathers 
the sheaves, is constantly liable to an assault ; and the impli- 
ments of husbandry are not more essential to the harvest, than 
the carbine, the pistol, and the sabre.* 

Of the Circassian tribes, the Lesgi, inhabiting the mountains 
of Daghestan, which nearly runs parallel to the western coast 
of the Caspian, bears the worst reputation. Their very name 
excites terror among the neighbouring principalities, and it is 
used as term of reproach by of the natives of Caucasus. Dif- 
ferent reports are naturally propagated concerning a people so 
little known as the Circassians in general ; and perhaps half 
the stories concerning the Lesgi are without any foundation in 
truth. All the inhabitants of Caucasus are described by their 
enemies as notorious for duplicity, and their frequent breach 
of faith ; and it is through the medium of such representation 
alone that we derive any notion of their character. But, 
placing ourselves among them, and viewing, as they must do, 
the more polished nations around them, who seek only to en- 
slave and betray them, we cannot wonder at their conduct to^ 
wards a people whom they consider both as tyrants and 
infidels. Examples of heroism may be observed among 
them, which would have dignified the character of the 
Romans in the most virtuous period of their history. Among 
the prisoners in the Cossack army, we saw some of the Cir- 
cassians who had performed feats of valour, perhaps unparal- 
leled. The command€>r-in-chief, General Drascoviz, main- 
tained, that in all the campaigns he had served, whether 
against Turks or the more disciplined armies of Europe, he had 
never witnessed instances of greater bravery than he had seen 
among the Circassians. The troops of other nations, when 
»um)unded by superior numbers, readily yielded themselves 
prisoners of war; but the Circassians, while a spark of life 


♦ The same remark is applicable almost all over the Turkish wpire- 





remains^ will continue to combat even with a multitude of 
enemiea. We saw one in the prison at Ekaterinedara, about 
thirty-five years of age, who had received fifteen desperate 
wounds bemre he fell and was made prisoner, having fainted 
iwm loss of blood. This account was given to me by his 
bitterest enemies, and may therefore surely be relied on. He 
was attacked by three of the Cossack cavalry. It was their 
object to take him alive, if i)ossible, on account of his high 
rank, and the consideration in which he was held by his own 
countrymen. Every endeavour was therefore used to attack 
him in such a manner as not to endanger his life. This inten- 
tion was soon perceived by the Circassian, who determined 
not to surrender. With his single sabre, he shivered their 
three lances at the first onset, and afterwards wounded two 
of the three assailants. At length, surrounded by others who 
came to their assistance, he fell covered with wounds, in the 
midst of his enemies, fighting to the last moment. We visited 
him in his prison, where he lay stretched on a plank, bearing 
the anguish of his terrible wounds without a groan. They 
had extracted the iron spike of a lance from his side. A young 
Circassian girl was employed in driving away the flies from 
his face with a green bough. All our expressions of concern 
Mid regard were lost upon him : we ofiered him money, but 
fee refused to accept any, handing it to bis fellow prisoners as 
if totally ignorant of its use. 

In tho same place of confinement stood a Circassian female, 
about twenty years of age, with fine liglit brown hair, ex- 
tremely beautiful, but pale, and hardly able to support her- 
self, through grief and weakness. The Cossack officers 
stated, that when they captured her she was in excellent 
health, but ever since, on account of the sejiaration from her 
husband, she had refused all offers of food ; and as she pined 
daily, they feared she would die. It may be supposed we 
spared no entreaty which might induce the comnuinder-in- 
chief to liberate these prisoners. Before the treaty of peace 
they had been olTered to the highest bidder, the women selling 
generally from twenty-five to thirty roubles a piece — somewhat 
less than the price of a horse. But we were told it was now 
too late as they were included in the list for exchange, and 
must therefore remain until the Cossacks wdio were prisoners 
in Circassia were delivere?d up. The poor woman, in all pro- 
bability, did not live to soe her husband or her country again. 

Another Circassian female fourteen years of age, who was 
also in confinement, hearing of the intended exchange of 
prisoners, expressed her wishes to remain where she was. 
Conscious of her great beauty, she feared her parents would 
sell her according to the custom of the country, and that she 
might fall to the lot of masters less humane than the Cossacks 
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were* The Cireassiaos frequently «ell their children to 
etrangera — ^partieularly to the Perdiana and Turka- — and their 
prince® iupply the Turkish seraglios with the most beautihil ^ 
the prisoners of both sexes which they take in war. 

In the commerce with the Tchernomorski Cossacks, the Ci«» 
cassians bring considerable quantities of wood, and riie delichf 
ous hone}^ of tlie mountains, sewed up in goats’ hides, with 
the hair on the outside. These articles they exchange for salt, 
a commodity found in the neighbouring lakes, of a very excel* 
lent quality. Salt is more precious than any other kiiad of 
wealth to the Circassians, and it convstitutes the most accept- 
able present which can be offered to them. They weave mats 
of very great beauty, which find a ready market both in 
Turkey and Russia. I'hey are also ingenious in the art of 
working silver and other metals, and in the fabrication of 
guns, pistols, and sabres. Some, which they offered for sale, 
we suspected had been procured from Turkey, in exchange for 
slaves. Their bows and arrows are made with inimitable 
skill ; and the arrows, being tipt with iron, and otherwise 
exquistely wrought, are considered by the Cossacks and the 
Russians as inflicting incurable wounds. 

One of the most important accomplishments which the in- 
habitants of these countries can acquire, is that of horseman- 
ship ; and in this the C’ircassians are superior to the Cosssocks, 
who are nevertheless justly esteemed the best riders known 
to European nations. A Cossack may be said to live but on 
his horse, and the loss of a fuvouritie steed is the greatest 
family misfortune he can sustain. The jworer sort of Cossacks 
dwell under the same roof with their liorses, lie down with 
them at night, and make them their constant companions* 
Tlie horses of C'ircassia are of a nobler race tlian those of the 
Cossacks. They are of the Arab kind, exceedingly high br^, 
light, and small. The Cossack generally acknowledges his 
inability to overtake a Circassian in pursuit. 

The brother of Mr. Kovalensky of 'faganrog, by cultivating 
the friendship of one of the Circassian princes, passed over the 
mountainous ridge of Caucasus in perfect safety and protection. 
According to his account, a stranger who has voluntarily con- 
fided in the lionour of a (Arcassian, is considered a sacred 
trust, even by the very robbers, wbo would cross Kuban to 
carry him off and sell him as a slave, if Riey chanced to find him 
in their predatory excursions out of tlieir dominions. Since 
this account was -written, one of our own countrymen ,Mr. 
Mackenzie, passed the Caucasus, previous to a campaign 
which he served with the Russian army in Persia. His escort 
consisted of a hundred infantry and fifty Cossacks, with a 
piece of artillery. During thirteen days spent in the postage, 
the troops were under the necessity of maintaining a jmmt 
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vigilant watch, and their rear was frequently harrassed by 
hovering hordes of Circassians. The result of his observa- 
tions tend wholly to dispute the accuracy of Mr. Kovalensky. 
According to Mr Mackenzie’s opinion, no reliance, whatever, 
can be placed upon the supposed honour or promise of a people 
so treacherous and barbarous as those who inhabit this chain 
of mountains. 


CHAPTEB. XVII. 

JOURNEYING ALONG THE FRONTIER OF CIRCASSIA TO THE 
CIMMERIAN BOSPHORUS. 

Quarantine. — Second Excurr^ion into Circassia. — Departure from 
Ekaterinedara. — Produce of the Land. — Division of the Eiver,-— 
Mosquitoes. — General appearance of the Circassian Territory. — 
Watch - Towers. — Cimmerian.— Bosphorus. — Temrook. — Text of 
Strabo and Pliny reconciled. — Fortress and Buins. — Sienna. — 
Bemarkable Tomb. — Antiquity of Arches. — Fortress of Taman* 
■ — Taman. — Ruins of Phanagoria. — Tmutaracan. — Amphitheatre. 
— Other Bemairis.— Prckla Volcana. 

In the commerce carried on between tlie Circassians and the 
Tchemornorski, a sort of quarantine is obser\'ed, trivial in its 
nature, and negligently guarded. The exchange of com, 
honey, mats, wood, and arms, for the salt of the Cossacks is 
transacted witlioiit contract — the wares of the Cossacks being 
placed on the ground, where they tind the salt ready stationed 
for bargain. But, from the \'ery great proximity of the par- 
ties during all this intercjourse, as well as the diinger of com- 
municating infection by handling the dillerent articles tliey are 
bartering, the ])lagu(‘, if it existed in Circassia, miglit very 
readily be coinmiinicated to fiie Tchernomorski. Tt is true, 
that except at Ekateriiu'dara, they seldom cross the river to 
each other’s territory, during the profoundest peace ; for so 
great is tlu' mutual jealousy, and even detestation, in vdiich. 
they live, tliat quarrels and skirmishes would be the inevitable 
consequence of more general communication. Whether it is 
owing to tlieir frequent hostilities, or the great rapidity of the 
Kuban, or the domes^j^ liabits of the Cossacks, is uncertain, 
but fishing seemed entirely neglected, notwithstanding their 
favourable situation. I’he, only boats used upon the river are 
canoes before mentioned, each consisting of one entire piece 
of wood, being scooped ont of a. single tree. 

On the evening of the last day of our residence in Ekate- 
rinedara, we again obtained permission from the commander-* 
K 5 
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in-chief to make another excursion into Circassia. The na- 
tives on the opposite shore were much diminished in number ; 
and we hoped to collect some plants for our herbary. 

General Drascovitz attended us to the river’s side, and, 
having sent over a party of Cossacks, retired with several of 
Ms troops to the high grounds on the northern bank of the ri- 
ver, in order to keep a look out for our safety. The cannon 
stationed on these heights had a very extensive range over the 
opposite country; and we were ordered, if we heard a guU 
fired, to effect a retreat as speedily as possible. 

We landed, and found near the river the Glyc7jrrhiza, glabra 
the Ruhus cwsius, and agremo^iia Eupatoruiy or common agri- 
mony. The appearance in the swainy plains before us did not 
promise a more copious selection, and we therefore entreated 
the Cossacks to venture with us to the wood, which appeared 
witMn a short walk to the south. This our guide positively 
refused ; and continuing our search more immediately under 
the cannon of Ekatarinedara, we presently found they had 
good reason for their denial, as upwards of sixty of the Cir- 
cassians made their appearance among the willows. On our 
approach, they all collected together, making a great noise, 
and asking us several questions in a loud tone, which perhaps 
were no otherwise menacing than that we did not understand 
them. Irritated as they had been by the events of the late 
war, no confidence could have been placed in their courtesy, 
even if any had been manifested ; for though hospitality among 
savage nations is a sacred principle, revenge is not less an. 
object of veneration, particularly among Circassians.* We 
therefore reluctanctly retired, and once more regaining our ca- 
noes, for ever bade adieu to a country which seemed to baffle 
every project that could be devised by mere travellers for its 
investigation. Nothing less than an army, at that time, could 
have enabled us to penetrate farther ; and even with such an 


* ** Among the Circassians, the spirit of resentment is so great,, 

that all the relatives of the murderer are considered as guilty# 
This customary infatuation to avenge the blood of relatives gene- 
rates most of the feuds, and ocasions great bloodshed, among au the 
tribes of the Caucasus ; for unless pardon be purchased, or Stained 
by intermarriage between the two familiesil^he principle in revenge 
is propagated to all succeeding generations. The hatred which the 
mountainous nations evince against the Russians in a great mea- 
sure arises from the same source. If the thirst of vengeance is 
quenched by a price paid to the family of the deceased, this tribute 
is called Thlil-lJasa,” or ‘*The price of blood:" but neither 
Princes nor Usdens accept of such a compensation, as it is an es- 
tablished law among them to demand blood for blood.” Pallas's 
TravdSf voL 1. p. 405. 
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eflcort, like Denon in Egypt, our observations might have been 
restricted to the limits of the camp in which we must have 
lived. 

Leaving Ekaterinedara, to pass along the Russian line, we 
crossed the steppes to Yydnia a military station. Notwith- 
standing the very numerous videttes and garrisoned places 
which guard the frontier, we were desired to increase the 
number of our escort. A post route is established throughout 
this boundary of the empire, and, in general, is very well con- 
ducted. 

Our journey conducted us, as usual, over immense plains, 
which seemed hopeless of any elevation or boundary. The 
land, however, between Ekaterinedara and Vidnia, was very 
rich. We saw some good wheat, barley, oats, millet, rye, 
Indian com, and a great quantity of large thistles among the 
grass, which are a ^vell known proof that the land is not poor. 
All sorts of melons and grapes were thriving in the open air. 
From Yydnia to Mechastovskoy, and to Kara Kuban (each 
of which latter places is nothing more than a single hut 
scooped in an ancient tomb,) we noticed chiefly grass land, 
with here and there patches of underwood and young oaks : 
among which we found some red peas and vines, growing 
wild. The post-master at Mechastovskoy refused to change 
a note of five roubles, because it was old and had been a good 
deal in use. Hereabouts we observed a noble race of dogs, 
like those of the Morea, and of the province of Abruzzo in 
Italy, guarding the numerous flocks. Tlu^ villages also were 
filled with them, on account of their utility in giving alarm 
during the nocturnal incursions of the Circassians. We also 
saw several of that gigantic breed which goes by the name of 
the Irish wolf dog. 

From Kara Kuban our route lay chiefly through swamps, 
filled with reeds and other aquatic plants. The air Avas ex- 
cessively hot and unwholesome. At length w^e reached that 
division of the river which insulates the territory of Taman, 
and crossing by a ferry, came to Kopil, another military sta- 
tion. The branch of the river in which this ferry is stationed 
bears the name of Protocka, and falls into the Sea of Azof. 
Tlie other branch retains the original appellation of Kuban, 
and falls into the Black Sea. The Isle of Taman, which se- 
parates the two, is the territory, wdiich, opposed to the pro- 
montory of Kertchy, in the Crimea, constitutes those straits 
anciently called the ('immerian Bosjflionis. 

At Kopil we found a general otlicev, who had married the 
daughter of one of the Tchernoinorski. lie sheAved us some 
of the subalteras’ tents, which were full of dirt and wretched- 
ness. In the Colonel’s tent, who was absent, we saw a table 
beautifully inlaid with mother-of-pearl and ivory. Upon ask- 
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ing whete it was made, we were told it had heea purchased 
of the Circassians, who are very ingenious in all such arts. 

The general told us, sigiiidcantly, he preferred Kopii to 
Petersburg — any place, we inferred, rather than the residence 
of tlie Emperor Paul. Few situations could surpass Kopii in 
wretchedness. Bad air, bad water, swarms of rausquitoes, 
with various kinds of locusts, beetles, innumerable flies, li- 
zards, and speckled toads, seemed to infest it with the 
plagues of Egypt. Horses could not be procured, but the ge- 
neral accommodated us with his own. As we left Kojnl, we 
(pitted also the ri^^er, and proceeded through marshes to Ka- 
laus. In our way, we caught some small ducks, and saw 
also wild geese. At Kalaus were two young elks, which 
were quite tame ; and we were told that many wild ones 
might be found in the steppes during sjuing. 

In the course of this journey from Kkaterinedara as we ad- 
vanced, the frecpjeat stands of lances announced, at a dis- 
tance, the comfortable assurance of the Tcheimomorski guard, 
without which the herds of cattle in the steppes, amounting 
to many thousands, would be continually plundered by the 
Circassians. These guards pass the night on the bare earth, 
protected from the iriOsquitoes by creeping into a kind of 
sack, siitlicient only for the covering of a single person, in 
which they lie upon the thistles and other wild plants of the 
steppes. At Kalaus there was rather a strong body of the 
military. From this place to Koiirky the distance is thirty- 
five versts. Night came on, but we determined to proceed. 
No contrivance on our part could prevent millions of mua- 
(pi toes from filling the inside of our carriage, which, in spite 
of gloves, clothes, and handkerchiefs, rendered our bodies one 
entii'e wound, 'i’he exci'ssive irritation and painful swelling 
caused by the bites of these furious insects, together willi a 
pestilential air, excited in me a \ ery considerable degree of 
fever.^t^ The Cossacks light numerous fires to drive them from 
the cattle during the night, but so insatiate is their thirst of 
blood, tliat hundreds will attack a person attempting to sliel- 


^The mortality thus occasioned in the Kussian army, both of 
men and horses, was very great. Many of those stationed along 
the Kuban died in consequence of mortification produced by the 
bites of these insects. Others, who escaped the venom of the mus- 
(juitoes, fell victims to the badness of the air. Sometimes the sol- 
diers scoop a hollow in the ancient tombs, to serve as a dwelling; 
at other times a mere shed, constructed of reede, affords the only 
covering; and in either of those places, during the greatest heat of 
summer, they light large fires, in order to filfthe area with smoke; 
flying to their siitfocating ovens, in the most sultry weather, to es- 
cape the mosquitoes. 





tex himsejf even in the midst of smoke. At the same time ih# 
noise they make in flying cannot be conceived by persons who 
have only been accustomed to the humming of such insects in 
our counifry. It was, indeed, to all of us a fearful sound, ac- 
oompanied by the clamour of reptile myriads, toads, and bull 
frogs, whose constant croaking, joined with the barking of 
dogs and lowing of herds, maintained in the midst of dark- 
ness an unceasing uproar. It was our intention to travel in 
all hours, without waiting for any repose : hut various acci- 
dents compelled us to stop at Kourky about midnight, a mili- 
tary station like the rest : and no subsequent sensation of ease 
or comfort has e^'er obliterated the impression made by the 
sufieriug of this night. It Avas near the luiddle of July. The 
carriage had been dragged, for many miles together, tlirough 
stagnant pools ; in fording one of which it was filled with wa- 
ter, and the dormeuse, seat, floor, and well, became, in couse- 
(juence, covered with stinking slime. We stopped, therefore, 
to open and inspect the trunks. Our books and linen w'ere 
wet. The Cossack and Russian troops Avere sleeping on the 
bare earth, covered by sacks, and beneatli one of these a sol- 
dier permitted my companion to lie down. The ground 
seemed entirely alive with innumerable toads, crawling every 
where. Almost e.xluiusted by tatigue, pain, and heat, I sought 
shelter in the carriage, sitting in water and mud. It was the 
most sultry night I t.*ver experienced : not a breath of air was 
stirring; nor could 1 venture to o|)eii the windows, though al- 
most sufibcaied, for fear of the nius(|uitoes. Swarms, never- 
theless, found their way to my hiding place, and when I 
opened my mouth it Avas filled with them. My head was 
bound in handkercbiefs, yet they forced their Avay into my 
ears and nostrils. In tin} midst of this torment, I succeeded 
in lighting a large lamp over the savoiaI case, which Avas in- 
stantly extinguished by such a ])rodigious number of these in- 
sects, that their dead bodies actually remained heaped in a 
large cone over the burner i'or sevc'ral days afterwards; and I 
know not any mode of description wliicii may better convey 
an idea of their afllicting visitation, iliaii by simply relating 
tins fact ; to the truth of Avliich, those who trav^elled with me, 
and Avho are now living, bear indisputable testimony. 

Tire northern banks of the Kuban, being every Avhere ele- 
vated, presents a vei*y extensive view, across those marshy 
plains of Circassia, Avhich lie towards the river, of the moun- 
tainous ridges of the Caucasus. As morning dawned, we had 
a delightful prospect of a rich country on the Circassian side, 
something like south Wales, or the finest part of Kent; pleas- 
ing hills, covered with wood, and fertile vallies, cultivated like 
a garden. A Circassian prince, the proprietor of ibis beautiful 
territory, frecjuently ventured across the Kuban, m we w' ere 
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informed, to converse with the guard. On the RuBsian Bide^ 
the Bceneiy is of a very different description, particularly in 
the journey from Kalaus to Kopii, where it is a continued 
swamp; in travelling through which, tall reeds, the never 
failing indication of unwholesome air, rose above the roof of 
our carriage, to the height of sixteen or twenty feet. Some- 
times, for many miles, we saw no other objects, nor were 
other sounds heard than the noise of musquitoes, and the 
croaking of toads and frogs. Upon the elevated land nearer 
to the river, and in the midst of military stations which pro- 
tect the line, observatories of a very singular construction are 
raised, for the purpose of containing a single person. They 
resemble so many eagles’ nests, each of which is placed upon 
three upright tall poles, or trunks of trees. Here a Cossack 
sentinel, standing with his fusil, continually watches the mo- 
tions of the Circassians, on the opposite side of the Kubat. 

As we left Kourky, the musquitoes began to diminish in 
number, and to our inexpressible joy, in the approach towards 
the shores of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, or straits of Taman, 
they suddenly disappeared al together, 

We were now approaching countries connected with the 
earliest history of Greece, and the most splendid periods of 
Rome. Occasions to illustrate their interesting records, by 
reference to ancient monuments, might indeed be few ; but we 
resolved to note every occurring observation, and did not an- 
ticipate with indifference the gratification we should experi- 
ence in traversing regions once the emporium of Athens, which 
continued to supply her with the principle of her existence, 
as a maritime power, until the commerce of the Euxine had 
passed, with the liberties of Greece, into the hands of the 
Romans. Her trade in the Euxine not only enriched, but sup- 


* The inhabitants of Taman have never been tormented by these 
insects; but during the night after our arrival, the whole family 
with whom we lodged were stung by a few, which came with us in 
the carriage. England is, for the most part, free from this terrible 
scourge, as well as from the locust ; but it is very uncertain how 
long it may continue so, as the progress of both one and the other, 
towards latitudes where they were formerly unknown, has been sen- 
sibly felt in many countries, within the present century. Perhaps 
in no part of the globe do they abound more than in Lapland. 
When Acerbi published his Travels in those regions, it was objected 
that he had too ofren mentioned the mosquitoes ; yet there is no 
circumstance which gives to his writings more internal evidence of 
truth, than the cause of this objection. The fact is, the real nature 
of their alfiicting visitation, rendering even life burthensome, can- 
not be conceived but by persons who have.had the misfortune to expe- 
rience its effects. 
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ported her inhabitants. It became the nursery for her seameii| 
and was of the utmost importance in the demand it occasioned 
for her own manufactures. A very principal part of this in- 
tercourse was confined to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, whose 
kings and princes received the highest marks of Athenian re- 
gard. Many of them were made citizens of Athens, which in 
that age was esteemed one of the most distinguished honours 
that could be conferred.^ 

From this period to most remote — ^from those distant ages 
when the Milesian settlements were first established upon the 
coasts of the Euxine, a trade with the inhabitants of the coun- 
ty, which extended even to the Palus Maetis and the mouths 
01 the Tanais, had been carried on : and it is perhaps to those 
early colonies of Greece that we may attribute most of the sur- 
prising sepulchral monuments found on either side of the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus. The Milesians erected a number of cities 
upon the shores of the Euxine, and peopled them with their 
own colonies. Other states of Greece, and especially the 
Athenians, followed their example. The difficulty of ascer- 
taining the locality of these ancient cities arises from two 
causes — first, from the want of harmony which prevails among 
those authors, whose writings we adopt as guides, and, second- 
ly, from our ignorance of the geography of the country. Not a 
single map has yet been published which gives any accurate re- 
presentation. The only clue we possessed to conduct us in 
our approach to the Bosphorus, was a large Basil edition of 
Pliny, a folio volume, which had been presented to us by Mr. 
Kovalensky of Taganrog — a most unexpected acquisition in 
the plains of Tartary. According to the text of that author, 
we had every reason to believe we were not far from the an- 
cient town of Cimmerium ; and in this conjecture we were 
probably right. 

At the foot of a small mountain, near the northern em- 
bouchure of the Kuban, we came to a station called Temrook. 
This place may be observed in the Russian maps. It is now 
nothing more, however, than a single hut, for the purpose of 
supplying post-horses. Near it, the very year before our ar- 
rival, a volcano rose from the sea, forming an island, which 
afterwards sunk again. t Temrock is mentioned in the notes to 


* ^yLenco, king of Thrace, was so much pleased thereby, that he 
ordered the decree, making him an Athenian Citizen, to be engraven 
on three marble columns. One of them was placed in the Piraeus, 
another on the side of the Thracian Bosphorus, and the third in the 
temple of Jupiter Urius. Clark* s conncA-ion of Coins^ p, 56, 

+ The following account of the rising of this island has been ex- 
tracted from Pallas’s Travels. “ It was about sun-rise, on the fifth 
of September (1799,) when a subterraneous noise, and soon ^er a 
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tlie Oicfard edition of Strabo in more than one inetonce, with 
allusioijL to the Travels? of Motraye, and written Temrok. In 
Motraye’s time it was a place of more consideration than we 
foand it. He was there in the beginning of the last century, and 
deecribes it as ^^considerable for its commerce in hides, cavaire, 
honey, Circassian slaves, and horses.” He supposed its castle 
stood where the ancients placed their Pair mis ; and “ two em- 
inences,” says he, which are named ^ the point island,’ may have 
been their Achilleum PromontoriumP Hardly anything else 
seems reipiired in order to prove that this must have been the 
situation of the which was, as Pliny mentions, 

timo in ostia P It had formerly, observes the same geographer, 
borne the name of Cerbei'ion. Pallas remarks, that Temrook may 
probably hax e been the Ciml^rivus of Strabo. Tha t which at pre- 
sent entitles it to the particular notice of the traveller, is, that 
from this place Motraye began his joumey , when ho discovered in 
so remarkable a manner, the rniiisof a Greek city in Circassia, 
which seems decidedly, from an inscription he found there, 
to have been Apatiirus. All that we can collect from the ob- 
scurity which involves this })art of the narrative, is, that leav- 
ing Tenirock, lie turned to the right, and crossing a river, 
called by the 'J'artars the Great Water (jirobably the Kuban,) . 
arrived, after a joumey of 110 liours, at those ruins — also, 
that they were situated in a moiintainous country; for hejOb- 
serves, that the I'artars of tlie mountains are not so civil as 
those of the plains. It followed, therefore, that Pliny is not 
speaking of the Apaturus in Sindica, mentioned by Strabo, 
when he couples it with Phaiiagoria, but of a. temple of Apa- 
turian Venus, belonging to that city, and which Strabo also 
notices. Having thus removed one difficulty in reconciling 
the places on the Bosphorus with the text of the authors, we 
ma}^ perliaps proceed with more facility and precision. 

dreadful thundering, were perceived in the Sea of Azof, opposite to 
old Temruk, aliout one hundred and fifty fathoms from the shore. 
This intestine convulsion was speedily followed by a report not un- 
like that of a cannon; while the abtoiiished spectators, who had at- 
tentively watched the terrible scene, observed an island, of the form 
of a large harrow, rising from a cavity of the sea about five or six 
fathoms deep, and proceeded above the surfiice of the water, so that 
it occupied a space of about one hundred fathoms in circumference. 
At first it appeared to swell, and separate by fissures, throwing up 
mire with stones, till an eruption of lire and smoke occupied the 
spot On the same day, about seven o'clock P.M. two vio- 

lent shocks of an earthquake, after a short interval, were perceived 
at Ekaterinedara, which is two hundred versts (near 134 miles) dis- 
tant from Temruk.” Pallas's Travds in the South of Russia vol. 11. 

The same author lelatca, that tl}.e island sunk again befon# 
visit it. 
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AHer leaving Temrook, we journeyed, for the most part in 
water, through an extengive morass, in the very mid»t of 
which are stationed that remarkable ruin of a considerable 
fortress, looking like an old Roman castle, and said to have be- 
longed to the Turks. At the taking of this place, the Rus- 
sians, from their ignorance of the country, lost 50 men. In 
order to attack an outpost, they had a small river to cross, 
which they expected to pass on the ice ; but the Turks had cut 
away, and the water was deep. During the deliberation 
caused by this unexpected embarrassment, the Turks, who 
were concealed behind a small rampart, suddenly opened a 
brisk which caused them to leap into the water, where 
war© all shot or drowned. The fortress itself is a square 
ihaiidilkf ) have a tower at each angle, and is still almost en- 
tim. It is puzzling to conceive for what purpose it was 
erected as it stands in the midst of a swamp, without seeming 
to protect any important point. Is it possible that such a 
building can present the remains of Cimmei'inm or even the 
Tmutaracan of the Russians, or any work of high antiquity ? 
On account of its form, we should be inclined to believe its 
origin of no remote date : and that little has been ascertained 
of the style of architecture used in the earliest periods of forti- 
fication, may be ])rovcd by reference to a silver medal in my 
own collection, which I afterwards found in Macedonia. This 
medal is of the higliest antiquity, being rude in form, and with- 
out any legend or monogram. The subject of it offers in front, 
within an indinted stpiare, the figure of a man, with a crowned 
head and a poignard in his hand, combating a lion ; and the 
reverse, with very little exception, may represent the fortress 
in question. 

At the distance of two versts from this fortress we saw 
ruins, with a few ancient and some T’urkish tombs, and sub- 
terraneous excavations. Among these may be recognised the 
identical antiquities described by Motraye in his Travels. No 
trace of any ancient work afterwards appeared, excepting 
tumuli, until we came to the Bay of 'raman. Then, on the 
shore, immediately above some very high cliffs, we observed 
the remains of a very large fortress and town, entirely sur- 
rounded with tombs and broken mounds of earth, indicating 
evident vestiges of human labour. The geography of these 
coasts is so exceedingly obscure, that a little prolixity in 
noticing every appearance of this kind may perliaps be tolera- 
ted. We soon reached the posthouse of Sienna, actually 
scomjed in the cavity of an ancient tomb. In the neighbour- 
hood of this place, we found remains of mucli greater import- 
ance. Its environs were entirely covered with tumuli, of a 
size and shape that could not fail at once to excite a traveller’s 
wonder and ©thnulate his research. The mxmmdmi of 
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engineers at Taman, General Vanderweyde, had already em- 
ployed the soldiers of the garrison in opening the largest. It 
was qidte a mountain. They began the work very igno- 
rantly, at the summit, and for a long time laboured to no pur- 
pose. At last, by changing the direction of their excavation, 
and opening the eastern side, they discovered the entrance to 
a large arched vault, of the most admirable masonry. I had 
the jileasure to descend into this remarkable sepulchre. Its 
mouth was half filled with earth, yet, after passii^the en- 
trance, there was suificient space for a person to standupright. 
Farther, towards the interior, the area was clear, and the work 
perfectly entire. The material of which the masonry con- 
sisted was a white crumbling limestone, such as the country 
now affords, filled with fragments of minute shells. Whether 
it was the work of Milesians, or other colonies of Greece, the 
skill used in its construction is very evident. The stones of 
the sides are all square, perfect in their form, and put together 
without any cement. The roof exhibits the finest turned arches 
imaginable, having the whiteness of the purest marble. An in- 
terior vaulted chamber is separated from the outer by means 
of two pilasters, swelling out wide towards their bases, and 
placed, one on each side, at the entrance. The inner chamber 
18 the largest of the two. 

Concerning every thing found in this tomb, it is perhaps im- 
possible to obtain information. One article alone, that was 
shewn to me by General Vanderweyde, at Taman, may give 
an idea of the rank of the person originally inteired there. It 
was a zone for the leg, or bracelet for the arm, of the purest 
massive gold. The soldiers employed in the undertaking stole 
whatever they deemed of value, and were able to conceal, and 
destroyed other things which did not appear to them to merit 
preservation. Among these was a number of vases* of black 
earthenware, adorned with white ornaments. The bracelet 
was reserved by General Vanderweyde to be sent to Peters- 
burg, for the emperor’s cabinet ; but as enough has been said 
of Russia to induce at least a suspicion that so valuable a relic 
may never reach its destination, a more particular description 
of it may be necessary. Its weight ecjualled three quarters of 
a pound. It represented the body of a serpent, curved in the 
form of an eclipse, having two heads, which meeting at op- 
posite points, made the opening for the wrist or ancle. The 


* A few of these vases were however sent to Moscow (according 
to the account given to us in the country) ; and they were there 
swallowed by the whirlpool which engulphed in that city all that 
is dear to literature. Their local history is probably now lost ; for 
the Eussians, in their astonishing ignorance, call all works of this 
kind Etmscan, believing thereby to add to their value. 







serpents heads were studded with rubies, so as to intimate 
eyes, and to ornament the back part of each head with two 
distinct rows of gems. The rest of the bracelet was also far- 
ther adorned by rude graved work. It possessed no elasticity ; 
but, on account of the ductility of pure gold, might, with suf- 
ficient force, be expanded so as to admit the wrist or the ancle 
of the person who was to wear it ; and probably, when once 
adapted to the form, remained during the life time of the 
owner. I could not but view it as the most ancient specimen 
of art which perhaps exists in the world ; and which, while it 
shows the progress then made in metjillurgy, and in the art of 
setting precious stones, at the same time offers a type of the 
mythology of the age in which it was made — the binding of 
the serpent round the leg or arm, as a talisman, being one of 
the superstitions common to almost every nation in an early 
period of civilization, and is a practice which may be often ob- 
served even at this day. Immediately above the stone-work 
constructed for the vault of the sepulchre, appeared first a 
covering of earth, and then a layer of sea-weed, compressed by 
another superincumbent stratum of earth of the thickness of 
about two inches. This layer of sea weed was as white as 
snow, and when taken in the hand, separated into thin flakes, 
and fell to pieces. What the use of this vegetable covering 
could be, is very uncertain, hut it is found in all the tombs of 
this country. Pallas observed it placed in regular layers, with 
coarse earthenware vases, of rude workmanship, and unglazed, 
which were filled with a mixture of earth and charcoal. It is 
said that a large marble soros, or sarcophagus, the top of which 
now serves for a cistern, near the fortress of Y enikale in the 
Crimea, was taken from this tomb. The appearance of the 
entrance, however, in its present state, contradicts the story, 
as the opening has never yet been made sufficiently wide for 
its removal, even had it been so discovered. 

Similar tombs are found on all the shores of the Bosphorus. 
Close by that which I have described are many others, and 
some nearly of equal size. Pallas, in his journey over this 
country, mentions the frequent recurrence of such appear- 
ances all round the Bay of Taman. Indeed, it would be in 
vain to ask where they are not observed. The size, grandeur, 
and riches of those on the European and Asiatic sides of the 
Cimmerian Straits, excite astonishing ideas of the wealth and 
power of the people by whom they were constructed ; and, in 
the view of labour so prodigious, as well as expenditure so 
enormous, for the purpose of inhuming a single body, customs 
are manifest, which illustrate the origin of the pyramids of 
Eg5rpt and caverns of Elephanta, and the first temples of the 
ancient world. In the memory of the mighty dead,” long 
before there were any such edifices as temples, tiie simple se^ 
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ptitehral Iieap wai raised, aad it becaipe the altar upon which 
sacrifices were oflfered. Hence the most ancient heathen struc?* 
tures for offerings to the gods were always built upon tombs, 
or in their immediate vicinity. The discussion which has been 
founded on the question whether the Egyptian pyramids were 
tombs or temples, seems altogether nugatory : being one, they 
were necessarily the other. The soros in the interior chamber 
of the great pyramid of Cheops, which indisputably determines 
its sepulchral origin, as decidedly establishes the certainty that 
it was also a place of religious worship : — 

Et tot templa Deum Romae, quot in urbe Sepulchra 

Heroum, numerare licet. 

The sanctity of the Acropolis of Athens owed its origin to 
the sepulchre of Cecrops ; and without this leading cause of 
veneration, the numerous temples with which it was after- 
wards adorned, would never have been erected. The same 
may be said of the temple of Venus at Paphos, built over the 
tomb of Cinyrus, the father of Adonis ; of Apollo Didymmiis, 
at Miletus, over the grave of Cleomachus ; with many others 
alluded to both by Eusebius and Clemens Alexandrinus. On 
this account, ancient authors make use of such words for the 
temples of the gods, as in their original and proper significa- 
tion, imply nothing more than a tomb or a sepulchre. 

Bienna^ seems to correspond very accurately with the Cepys 
of Strabo, and Cepte Milesiorum of Pliny. The JVfilesiaii se- 
pulchres found there in such abundance may probably still fur- 
ther confirm this position ; but, in order to elucidate the text 
of either of these authors, it is absolutely necessary that re- 
ference should be made to better maps than have hitherto been 
published. No less than three ancient bridges of stone lead 
to this place from Taman ; and that they were works of 
luxury as of necessity, is proved from their being built across 
places containing little or no water at any time. A shallow 
stream flows over one of them, which the people of the Cioun- 
try pass at pleasure, disregarding the bridges as being high 
and somewhat dangerous on account of th(}ir anti(}uity. They 
consist each of a single arch, built witli great skill, and ac- 
cording to that massive solidity which bespeaks the works of 
remoter periods. The usual bridges of the country are nothing 
more than loose pieces of timber, covered with bulrushes. 

We passed the new fortress of Taman, in our way to the 


• Sienna is the name of this place, as pronounced by the Tcher- 
nomofski Cossacks ; but they are constantly changing the appella- 
tlon of different places in the country, and we know not what hajjae 
it liad ainong ike Tartaia. 
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foWn> ’Which it distant from it two ver»ts.*^ Workmeiiwere 
then employed upon the building. It is an absurd alid 
useless undertaking, but calculated to become the sepulchre of 
the few remaining inscribed marbles and Grecian bas-reliefs, 
which are daily buried in its foundation. As a military work 
the most able engineers view it with ridicule; for any army 
may approach close to its walls, protected from its artillery by 
a natural fosse, and even unperceived by the garrison. The 
Eussians begin to be convinced of the bad policy which in- 
duced them to extend their frontier into this part of Asia. — 
The defence of the line from Ekatei’inedara to Taman, which 
is not half the extent it occaipies between the Caspian and the 
Black Hea, required, at the time we passed, an army of 50,000 
men,t whose troops, Iroin the nnwliolesome climate and bad 
water, considered the station as little better than a grave.— 
The countiy^ itself yields no profit, being for the rao.st part 
swampy or barren land, and only serves to drain Russia of 
soldiers who miglit be better employed. The natural bounda- 
ries offered by tlie Black -Sea, tlie Sea of Azof, and the Don, 
with a cordon from that ri\ er to Astracban, would much bet- 
ter answer the purpose of strength and aggrandisement : but 
Russia, morally considered, is like an enormous toad, extend- 
ing on every side her bloated un wieldly form, and gradually 
becoming weaker, as she swells with an unwholesome and un- 
natural expansion. 

Arriving at Taman, we were lodged at the house of an offi- 
cer who had been lately dismissed the service, through the 
attention of whom, and of General Vanderweyde, the com- 
mander of engineers, we were enabled to rescue from destruc- 
tion some of the antiquities condemned to serv^e UvS materials 
in constructing the fortress. The general conducted us over 
the ruins, whence they derive masses of marble for this purpose, 
and called them, as they really appear to be, the ruins of the 
city of Fhanagoria. They are found over all the suburbs of 
Taman; the ground, for some versts in extent, being covered 
with the foundations of ancient buildings, among which are 
frequently discovered blocks of marble, fragments of sculpture, 
and ancient coins. Of the coins which I procured on either 
side the Bosphorus, few are common in cabinets. One, in par- 
ticular, found in or near Taman, deserves particular notice, as 


* ** There is a fortress with a Russian garrison, of whom the Cos- 
sacks complain heavily, as infamous thieves. Our carriage waa 
guarded everj? night by a Cossack sentinel, with his lance.*'— 

MSf Journal. 

t That i» to say, during a period of war. In ordinary tim©«, the 
number is by no means so eonaiderable. Mr. Bebec the 

whole guard oC the only equal to 5000 men. 





it seems to confirm what I have said respecting the situation 
of Phanagoria. It ia a small silver medal of that city, of great 
antiquity, and I believe the only one which remains, as there 
is nothing like it in the collection at Paris, nor in any other 
cabinet of Europe known to me. In the front, it presents the 
head of a young man, with that kind of cap which I have de^ 
scribed in a preceding page of this work ; and upon the reverse 
appears a bull, butting, with a grain of com in the space be- 
low the line on which the animal stands, and above are a few 
Greek letters. When we consider the destruction of ancient 
works which has been so long carried on in Taman and its 
neighbourhood, we may reasonably wonder that any thing 
should now remain to indicate its former history. So long ago 
as the beginning of the last century, Mo tray e says the remains 
of antiquity were daily diminishing.* Between Taman and 
Temrook, he observed the lower part of a soros used as a cis* 
tern, of which soros the cistern at Yenikale was probably the 
cover. Whenever a traveller has reason to suspect that he is 
upon or near the site of ancient cities, an inquiry after the cis- 
terns, used by the inhabitants may guide him to very curious 
information, as it is the use to which the soros are universally 
appropriated, and upon them ancient inscriptions may 6^ 
quently be discovered. Another cause of the loss of ancient 
monuments at Taman, was the establishment there of a colony 
of Russians at a very early period, when the city bore the name 
of Tamartarcan, or Tmutaracan. Near the gate of the church- 
yard of Taman lies the marble slab, with the curious inscrip- 
tion which threw so much light upon the situation of that an** 
cient principality of Russia, once the residence of her princes-. 
We had the satisfaction to see it, and to copy the inscriptioi% 
which has been illustrated both by the writings of Pallas and 
by a celebrated Russian antiquary, the latter of whom has 
published, in his own language, a valuable dissertation con- 
cerning it. 


* « We took up our lodging that night at Taman, and set out on 
the 25th, early in the morning ; and 1 observed nothing remarkable 
between this town and Temrook, but some yet considerable ruins, 
which were likely to become less so every day, by their continued 
diminution, occasioned by the inhabitants of these two places carry* 
ing off, from time to time, part of them, to build magazines, or lay 
the foundations for some houses. By their situation, they seemed 
to me to have been those of the Phanagoria of the ancients, if it 
was not at Taman ; but 1 could not find either inscriptions or has* 
Bt^relievoA to give me any further insight into it. Hard by th# 
highway, near a well, there is a sort of a long and large cheat of 
bard stone, as valuable as marble, and without a cover, idmost like 

th« tombs ftt Lampswo*” 
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It i» therefore superfluous to say more of this valuable relk, 
than that it commemorates a mensuration made upon the ice, 
by Prince Gleb, son of Vladimir, in the year 1064, of the 
tance across the Bosphorus, from Tmutaracan to Kertchy — ^that 
is to say, from Phanagoria to Pan ticapseum, which is found to 
correspond with the actual distance from Taman to Kertchy. 
The words of the inscription are to the following effect : — 

In the year 6576 n065,) Indict. 6., Prince Gleb measured 
the sea on the ice ; ana the distance from Tmutaracan to Kert- 
chy was 30,054 fathoms.” 

Pallas relates, that the freezing of the Bosphorus, so that it 
may be measured on the ice, is in itself no uncommon occur- 
rence ; which, while it serves to ascertain the truth of ancient 
history, proves also that the degrees of heat and cold do not 
vary as those of latitude ; both Taman and Kertchy^^ being 
nearer to the equator than Venice, where the freezing of the 
sea would be accounted a prodigy. The cavalry of Mith- 
ridates are said to have fought on the ice, in the same part of 
the Bosphorus where a naval engagement had taken place in 
Ibe preceding summer. 

Among the other antiquities of Taman, one of the most re- 
markable is an amphitheatre, which seems to have been inten- 
ded for the exhibitions of naval combats, if not used as a vast 
reservoir for containing water for other purposes. It is no 
less than a thousand paces in diameter, and all the floor paved. 
Its form is circular, and every where surrounded by ruins and 
and the foundations of buildings, which slope towards the vast 
area in the middle. On one side only is a wide opening that 
seems to have afforded the principal entrance. The pavement 
of the area, consisting of broad flat stones, is now covered by 
earth and weeds. The subterranean conduits, through which 
water was conveyed, still remain; but they are now appro- 
priated to other uses. One of them, beneath the church, is 
kept in order, for the use of the priests. When the Cossacks 
of the Black sea first arrived in their new settlements, they 
caused the water to flow into this immense reservoir, for the 
use of their cattle ; but as it stagnated, and proved extremely 
unwholesome, it was afterwards drained off. Crossing this 
area towards the south, are seen the remains of a temple, built 
after the Grecian model, and of considerable size. Here the 
workmen employed on the fortress discovered a quantity of 
ancient materials, which they removed — such as marble co- 


♦ These towns are situate in latitude 45. Venice is about half 
a degree nearer to the Korth Pole. Naples and Constantinople are, 
with respect to each other, nearly dh the same line of latituae ; yet 
snow falb frequently, during winter, in the latter city, but i» eel- 
dm seen in tne femer. 
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luilmi, aatftblatiifegl, (m of wMcli kad iiii^dpti 0 tti,) flaarble 
bas reliefs^ atid pieces of sculpture, which they have buded 
ia the fouudation of that edifice, or destroyed in makiag lime* 
Near the ruins of this temple are also those of some other pub* 
lie edifice, which must have been of a prodigious size, covers 
ing a great extent of ground. The marble, as well as other 
stones, which the ancients employed in the buildings of Pha*- 
nagoria, are all substances foreign to the country. The Isle of 
Tstman produces nothing similar. The materials found there 
were brought either from the Crimea, from Greece ; or, in the 
later ages, by the Genoese from Ita.l 3 ^ Among the fragments 
of such extraneous substances, I observed upon the shore evMi 
the productions of Vesuvius, and could readil}'’ account for 
their appearance, ha^ ing olten seen the Genoese ballast their 
vessels in the bay of Naples, where the beach is covered by 
volcanic products. It will be necessary to attend to this fact, 
lest such substances found upon the Bospliorus, should hereafter 
be confounded witli the products of the volcano which is only 
twenty-seven miles distant from I'aman, called, by the Tartars, 
Coocoo Obo, and which the Tchernomorski, now possessors 
of the country distinguish bj" the name of Prekla. The irrup- 
tions of Prekla, although accompanied by smoke and fire, 
have not been followed by any appearance of lava. The pro- 
duct has been a prodigious discha^e of viscous mud. The first 
explosion took place on the 27th of February, 1794, at half- 
past eight in the morning, and was followed by the appearance 
of a column of fire, rising perpendicularly to the height of fifty 
fathoms from the hill I have mentioned. The hill is situated 
in the middle of a broad angular isthmus, on the north-west 
side of the Bay of Taman, distant eight miles from that place, 
in a direct line across the water, and only ten from Yenikale 
on the Crimea side of the Bosphorus. The particulars of this 
extraordinary phenomenon are given so much in detail by 
I*allas, that it would be useless to repeat them here. 

Observations on such muddy volcanos have been published 
by Muller, and by Kempfer, in Germany ; and different travel- 
lers have given an account of similar eruptions of mud at 
Mukuba in Sicily. At present there is nothing remarkable to 
be seen at Prekla, except boiling springs in the cavities whence 
the eruptions of fire and mud i)roceeded, aud which, though 
perfectly cool, remain in a constant state of ebullition.* 

Two marble columns were lying before the church of Taman, 
each consisting of one entire block, about eight(*en inches in 
diameter. Their capitals were of white marble (although 
their shafts were of cipolino), beautifully sculptured, ha vin|f a 
representation of a ram’s head at each comer, the curving 
boms of which made them resemble the Ionic order. Almost 
all the marble in Taman is of the kind called cipolino* Neai! 
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the columns Were two marble lions, as large as life, aM each 
e:jrecuted in one entire block. Representations of the lion, 
sometimes of colossal size, are common upon these shores, left 
probably by the Genoese or Venetians. Two others were sta- 
tioned before the door of the general’s house. On tht‘ opposite 
Bide of the Bosphorus are other remains of the same kind, par- 
ticularly at Kertchy and at Yenikale. Near this latter place 
is a very large one, lying in the sea, which rnav be seen in calm 
weather, although underwater. 

In the wall of the church at Taman we observed two marble 
slabs with inscriptions, which I copied with difficulty, as they 
■were covered with whitewash ; and we saw many others 
buried in the foundation of the fortress, which it v/as impossi- 
ble to recover. Having, therefore, concluded our researches 
and journey in tliis part of Asia, we hired a boat, on the 1 2th 
of July, to conduct us to Yenikale in the Crimea, on the oppo- 
site side of the Straits, a distance of twelve miles, being re- 
solved to examine all that side of the Bosphorus, and afterWUrds 
to explore the whole of the Peninsula. 


( HAPTER XVni. 

FROM THE CIMMERfAN BOSPllOKLTS TO CAFPA, 

Passage across the Straits. — Y'enikale. — ^lodcru Crocks. — Marble 
Soros. — Singular ancient Sepiilchro, — Piiaio.-i of JMithradatefi. — 
Medals of the Bi'>sphorus. — Ivuins. — Kertchy. — Tomb of Mithnv 
dates. — Y'u w t)f the Cinuxicriati Straits --Autiiputics of Kertchy. 
— Acc')Uut of a Stranger win* died there.- Kurt ress. - ('hurch. — 
Havoc made hy the P.u.s.sians. — Cau«c of the obscurity inv«)lving 
the ancient Topogrc.phy of the Crimea. — Departure from Kertchy. 
— Ancient Valbiin. — Locu.sts. - Venom )us Irnee s. Gipsies. — 
Cattle. — Tartars. — Vallum of Asaridcr. — Arrival at Caife. 

We set sail from Tanum on the 12th of July, 'i'lu' distance to 
Yenikale on the opposite slnme, is only (ughteen versts, or 
twelve Englisli miles. Prosp.u’ous ga](-y, and i)lacid v/euther, 
soon brought us midway ])etween the European and Asiatic 
coasts. Dolphins, ill considerable numbers, played aliout our 
vessel. These animals go in pairs; and it is ivinarkabie liow" 
very accurately their appearaiu’O corresponds Avifli th(» (h'serip- 
tion givim of them by Pliny. Arriving o}>pc)site Yenikale, or, 
as it is fre<inentlv written Jenikale, we found a ffeet (>f Turk- 
ish ships waiting favourable winds, both for I'agaiirog and 
lor Constantinople. 

Soon after we landed, we obtained lodgings in a neat and 

X. 
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comfortable Greek mansiow, the owner of which^ by birth a 
Spartan, and a native of Misitra, was a man of integrity and 
considerable information. His wife was a native of Paros. 
We found their dwelling an asylum so agreeable, after our long 
Scythian penance, that we remained there nearly a week. A 
wooden balcony, or covered gallery, to wliich our principal 
apartment opened, gave us a constant view of the Bosphorus, 
with all the opposite Asiatic coast, and of the numerous ves- 
sels wliich at this season of the year are constantly passing to 
and fro. As the table of our host was free to every comer, we 
dined with people irom almost all parts of Greece and Asia 
Minor, and their conversation, as they all spoke Italian, was 
intelligible and interesting. 

The natives of Gephalonia, a sturdy and athletic race, those 
of the Morea, of the islands of the Archipelago, of Candia, and 
the south coast of the Black Sea, Trebisond, Arnasra, and Con- 
stantinople, amused us by the singularity of their dress and 
manner, as well as by their conversation. 'I'he house of 
Keriaki, for that was the name of our host, was a sort of ren- 
dezvous, at which they all met, once in a year, in their voyage 
to and from Taganrog. His windows were full of books, 
printed at Venice, in the modern Greek language, although the 
characters exactly corresponded with those in use among us ; 
and his boys, during the ev ening, read to him the popular i)oem of 
Erotocritus, the life of Alexander, with the extraordinary anec- 
dotes of his horse Bucephalus, and the history of the ancient 
kings of Byzantium. Their mode of pronouncing Greek is 
much softer than ours, and more like Italian, but they un- 
derstood me when I endt‘avoured to read Greek after their 
manner. 

Among all the Greeks, the letter B is sounded like our V, 
and it is very doubtful w hether this was not the case in ancient 
times. The natives of llie Crimea still call the town of Kertchy 
Fospor^ and the Straits J^ospor, although they write the word 
Bospor. 

It is worth while to inquire into the origin of the very po- 
Xmlar poem of Erotocritus, since, although in rhyme, and cer- 
tainly of no ancient date, the traditions and the stories on 
which it is founded are common all over (Greece, and constitute 
the favourite topic of their evening tales. They pretend that 
the palace of Erotocritus is still to be seen, at a place called 
Cava Colonna, near Athens, alluding e\’idently to the promon- 
tory and temple of Siiiiiuni. 

Upon the walls of Keriaki’s apartments M^ere rude drawings 
representing subjects taken from Grecian history, and, among 
others, was one of Hercules, in a helmet and coat of mail, 
destroying the hydra ; but they knew nothing of the name of 
the hero, saying merely that it was the pictin^f* warrior 
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once famous in Greece, and relating many extravagant tales 
of his valour, perhaps such as once formed the foundation of 
those poetic fables which ancient writers handed down, with 
higher authority, to modern times. The heads of young Greeks, 
both male and female, are full of such stories ; and as they 
much delight in long recitals, those relations constitute the 
subject of their songs and discourses. In tlie island are va- 
grant bards and improvimtori, who, like Homer of old, enter 
villages and towns to collect alms, by singing or reciting the 
traditions of the couniry. 

If we may judge of the Greeks in general, from the view 
we had of them in tliis part of the Crimea, they are remark- 
able for tleanliness, and for the attention paid to decency , and 
order in their dwellings, 'fhe women are perhaps the most 
industrious housewives upon earth, and entirely the slaves of 
the famil}^ Their cookery is siinph; and wholesome. AVe 
never saw tliem idle. Tliey have no desire to go abroad ; and 
if the emph)yments of the liouse admit of their sitting down 
for a short time, tlu'y begin to spin, or to wind cotton. Ye- 
nikale is almost wholly inhabited l)y Greeks. The men are 
for the most part absorbed in mercenary speculations, but the 
women, are gentle, humane, obliging, and deserving of the 
highest praise. 

The fortress of Yenikale, from wliicii the place has derived 
its present name, st ands upon some high elitfs above the town. 
In one of its towers is a fountain, and flu* source av hence it is 
derived supplies a conduit on the outside, near the base. The 
stream IIoavs in by acjueducts, from a spring said bv the in- 
habitants to he four miles distant, and it falls, at the bottom 
of the tower, into tlio cavity of an ancient marble soros, alluded 
to in the preceeding chaj)ter. This soros is of one entire 
block of while marble, of the Aveight of two or three tons 


* We took a ride with ourCosaack host, to see the mire fountains 
mentioned by rallas. The first thing we were shewn, was a circular 
area, resembling the crater of a small volcano. In the centre was 
a heap ot stones, which, Avith the surrounding mud, appeared im- 
pregnated with sulphur. In one place was a pool of water, without 
any particular taste. About 500 yard.s distant was another circle, 
but much smaller, all of soft mud ; and in the centre was a little 
hole, whence slowly bubbled out a nauseous black fluid, like bilge- 
water. By treading on any part of the mud, more matter oozed 
from the wound ; for the whole had the appearance of one vast sore. 
We thrust our sticks into the mud, but louiul no bottom ; and on 
withdrawing them, a similar kind of fluid rose through the aper- 
tures they had made. There w'as another, precisely similar, at a 
small distance ; and very near this last, a well of water, resembling 
that of Harrogate, in taste, smell, and sparkling^— 
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pd now uaed as the public washing: trough of the town. They 
tell the story before related, concerning its discovery in one of 
the tombs of the Isle of Taman, and it is probably the cover 
of that to which Motraye refers in bis journey from Taman to 
Temrooli. From its inverted position, I was prevented no- 
ticing an inscription since discovered on the top of it, and 
which I have not been able to oblaiii. We were assured by 
persons residing there, that when they began the excavations 
of Taman, for materials to build the fortress, the imrnber of 
earthenware vases, and other anticpiities discovered by the 
workmen, was astonisliing ; that soldiers were seen with 
antique vessels suspended by a string, twenty or thirty at a 
time, which have since been broken and dispersed. Perhaps 
the reader is inclined with me to consider this part of the re- 
presentation as greatly exaggerated. Our host, however, 

E resented one small eartheru vase, which a slave brought 
ome, who had been employed with others, in digging near the 
church at Yenikale. They found a. pit containing a stone se- 
pulchre, of one entire mass, but of a cylindrical form, shaped 
like the mouth of a well, and covered by a slab of marble. In 
this cylinder they discovered an ovjd ball, the outside of which 
was a luting of white cement resembling mortar. When they 
had taken off the exterior crust, there appeared, within the 
ball, the small earthern vase I have mentioned, tilled with 
ashes, and closed by a reju’esentatioii of Medusa’s head, 
wrought in a substance similar to the cement which covered 
the vase. In their care to cleanse the vessel, they had des- 
troyed almost every trac(‘ of some black tigures upon its ex- 
terior surface. From the rude structure of this vessel, and 
the maimer of its iuterinent, so different from the jiractice 
used by tlie (Ireeks at any ])eriod of their history, or that of 
any other nation, it is impossible to determine what degree of 
antiquity it may possess. After the reflection, that full 1400 
years before our era, a commerce was carried on in this 
country, imagination may indulge in conjectures calculated 
indeed to enliven conversation, but ill suited to the tenor of 
writings wdiose aim is to illustrate, rather than to perplex, 
the pages of histoiy. 

About. four miles from Yenikale, towards the Mieotis, on a 
rock advanced into the sea, is the point on which the ancient 
Pharos formerly stood; and this sj»ot is still called by the 
Greeks Phanari, and by the Russians Phanar, which in either 
langnage implies a lantern or lighthouse. The ruins of the 
old foundation are still visible. Tradition ascribes it to the 
time of Mithridates, and the modern Greeks generally bestow 
upon it the name of Phanari Mitridati. It is a work of pecu- 
Hax necessity, although long since abandoned; since vessels 
coming through the straits are obliged to keep close to the 
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Crimean coast, for want of water towards ike middle of 
passage, as well as on the other side. Accidents frequently 
happened. A large Turkish merchant vessel ran agrouna 
upon the shallows in the southern extremity of the Bosphorua 
while we were there; and one of the Russian frigates, passing 
up the straits, was three times stranded in view of Yenikale. 

The medals of the Bosphorus are among the most rare in the 
cabinets of Europe. AVe collected a few in Yenikale. Among 
these were certain of the Bosphorian kings : viz. one of the 
Pa^risades, in veiy small bronze ; one of Sauromates I., in 
bronze, of the middle size ; tv/o of Rhescuporis I., in small 
bronze; one of Mithridates II., rather larger; and others 
whose real history it would ha^'e bet‘n difficult to determine, 
if it liad not been for the light thrown upon them by Sestinl. 
We obtained also other bronze medals, whieli had evidently 
been derived from the same colony of -Nlysia ; viz. an imperial 
medal of Galba, Im'o of .lustinian, and one of Lucinius; also 
a Latin anfononn'^ of gieat rarity, with (he head of a Roman 
empress in front, having for tlie r('\ erse an amphoro, with the 
letters I). 1 )., Dernio ])ccurionu)n, 'I'his last would have 
been wholly inexplicable to me, hut for the observations of 
the learned Sestini upon ()n(‘ of a similar nature. Concerning 
the representation given from a line sil^'er tetradrachm of 
Mithridates the Great, and a small silver medal of Polemo I., 
it should 1)0 said, that the coins of these kings w'ere not struck 
in Bospliorus neither were they I'ound there. I procured them, 
after we lel't tlie Crimea, in the Bazaars of Constantinople. 

In the short distance Irom Yenikale to Kertchy, which is 
little more than ele\ en versts, or seven English miles, we ob- 
served upon the (*) ill's above th(' Bosphonis many remains of 
ancient buildings; and tin* j)rodigious number of tumuli, 
which every where appeared, could only be compared to the 
nodules on the outsidi' of the pine-apj)le. About half way on 
the right-hand side of flu* road a})})eared a stratum of lime- 
stone, liewn in a simicircular manner, so as to present an 
area, the sides of wliicli a\ ere thirty feet perpendicular. In 
the middle of tliis area we found a deep well, hewn in the 
solid ruck. M'he 'i'artnr ])ea 8 ants near it assured us, that its 
sides were those of a vast cylinder of marble, buried in the 
soil; but it was evidently a channel bored through the rock. 
The work must have recpiired great labour, the depth to the 
water being at least fifty feet, without including the farther 
dej)th of the well, whicli we were not able to ascertain. The 
I'artars draw water trom it for their sheep and goats, by 
means of a h*athern bucket. 

The town of Kertchy, standing on the right of the ancient 
PanticapaRurn, is now reduced to extreme wretchedness wad 
insignificance. It was, not long since, of considerable conse# 
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quence. The Russians, according to the statement made by 
several of its inhabitants, destroyed no less than 5000 houses. 
Even in its ruins, the regal seat of the Bosphorian kings once 
the residence of Mithridates, will ever be considered an inter- 
esting, if not an important place, for tlie researches of the 
historian. Our first enquiry among the few Greeks settled 
there was for medals ; and several were brought, but for the 
most part so much injured as to be scarcely worth notice. 

The traditions of Kertchy are in direct contradiction to 
history: for they relate not only that Mithridates died here, 
but that he was buried a short distance from the town, where 
they still iiretend to show his tomb. It is perhaps a Milesian 
work : but its height and size are so remarkable, that it is 
scarcely possible to believe it the result of human labour. 
Among ‘‘he Greek inhabitants of Kertchy, it bears the name of 
the Tomb of Mithri dales. The Russians are not content with 
shewing his tomb ; they also point out his jialace, and con- 
duct strangers for tliat jnirpose to the top of a natural hill or 
mountain above the town. They deceived General Suvarof to 
such a degree, when he visited the place, that being told it 
was the sepulclire of so great a hero, the \'eteran soldier knelt 
upon the ground and wei)t. We A’isited that which was 
pointed out by the Greeks ; it is four 'v’orsts distant from 
Kertchy, near the road leading to Caifa. Ttie Tartars call it 
Altyn Obo, and have a tradition that it contains a treasure, 
guardec , hy a virgin, who hero spends her nights in lamenta- 
tions.^^- It stands on the most elevated s])ot in this part of 
the ( gmea, and is visible for many miles round. One thing 
conCiaj-iing this tumulus is vcuy remarkable, and many con- 
firm notion entertained of it.s artiticial origin. It is ])laced 
exactly upon the \'allum Avliich formed the inner barrier of 
the Bosphorian empire. This Avork still exists in an entire 
state, having a fosse in front, and passing across this part of 
the Peninsula in a northerly direction from the Altyn Obo to 
the Sea of Azof. Several other heaps of astonishing size are 
situated near this tumulus although it towers above them 
all, and the plains below are covered with others of smaller 
dimensions. There is yet another circumstanc'e worthy of 
notice ; beyond the vallum to the Avest there are no tumuli, 
although they are so numerous on its eastern side — that is to 
say, on the Bosphorian territory — neither are they seen again, 
but ATry rarely, in all the journey towards Gaffa. ; and before 

* ** Bee Pallas’s Travels, vol. II. p. 281. II. is worthy of observa- 
tion, that Pallas, being unable to reconcile this surprising tumulus 
with any reference to the real history of the interment of Mithri- 

dates, or to his own notions of ))robability as an artificial heap, en* 
deavours to account for it by a natural process. 
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arriving at that place, they altogether disappear. Afterwards, 
proceeding to the site of Stara Crim, they may again he no- 
ticed. The shape of the Altyn Obo is not so conical as usual 
in ancient tumuli — it is rather a semispheroid. Its sides pre- 
sent that stupendous masonry which is seen in tlie walls of 
Tiryus, near Argos, in the Morea, where immense unshapen 
masses of stone are placed together without cement, accord- 
ing to their accidental forms. The western part is entire, al- 
though the others have fallen. Looking through the interstices 
and yawning chasms of the tumulus, and examining the exca- 
vations made upon its summits, we found it, like tlie cairns of 
Scotland, to consist wholly of stones heaped together; but its 
exterior betra 3 ^ed a more artilicial (MMistruction, and exhibited 
materials of greater magnitude. It sLcms to have been the 
custom of the age in which these heaps Avere raised, to bring 
stones or j)arcels of earth, from all parts of the country, to 
the tomb of a dec-eased sovereign, or near relation. To cast a 
stone upon a, gra^e was an act of loyalty or piety; and a 
saying of friendship or affection in the north of Scotland still 
exists, which imi)lie8, I will cast a stone u])on thy cairn 
but the heap so raised consisted of heterogeneous substances — 
granite and limestone, fragments of volcanic rocks, j)ebbles 
from the sea shore, and from the beds of rivers, promiscuously 
mixed, and freciuently covered by su])erincumbent earth. 
Stones were generally used in preference to earth, perhaps as 
being more easily conveyed, and likely to render the heap 
more durable : in the Isle of Taman, where they were not 
easily procured, it is curious to observe the ingenuity used to 
preserve the tombs from decay : tirs+ by a massive and gigan- 
tic style of architecture in the vault : then by a careful cover- 
ing of earth : further, by a layer of sea- weed, or the bark of 
trees, to keep out moisture ; and, tinally, by a stupendous 
heap of such materials as the country afforded. The stones 
of which the Altyn ( )bo consists are all of the same nature, 
and, I believe, all of them ^^titiiral to the soil. On the eastern 
side of it is a pit, formed pL/^ably by some person who wished 
to penetrate the interior ol y\his immense pile. The Tartars 
have tried to effect a passage’, but the stones fall in upon them 
as they proceed, and render their labour vain. Yet they have 
a tradition, that an entrance was once accomplished, and pre- 
tend to describe the interior as a magnificent vaulted stone 
chamber, formed by enormous slabs, which seem as if they 
would crush the spectator. It is remarkable that they should 
use an expression signifying vaulted, because it agrees with 
the style used in the interior of other tumuli upon the Asiatic 
side of Bosphorus, and thereby gives internal evidence of truth 
to the narrative; yet perhaps they derive the notion from 
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«ui3.ilar ^ipj>eai’a,iiAe,s obsf^ved in other toinhs ^lucji haye hi^eij 
opened agd subjected to their inspection. 

The view from the top of the 41tyn Obo is one of the finest 
the Crimea . A range of similar heaps continues along the lofty 
ridge on which this tuinui us stands, the whole way to Kertchy^ 
the last object being the highest mountain on which stood th^ 
ancient citadel of the Bosphorians — that is to say, npon tjje 
precipice abo\ e the sea, whence Mithridates threw the body of 
his son Xi[)haDe8 into the waves, as there w'as no other spot 
connected witli the site of ranticapfeum, which from its eini“ 
nenee illustrates the text of Ap])ian, who says tlie deed was 
clone in \bew of the mother on the other side ol'the Strait. The 
palace of IMithridates Avas in all possibility a i'ortress, and 
traces of its foundatic’ii are yet visible, near a small semicular 
excavation in tlie rock, also a work of great anticpiity. Ope 
of the tombs iu tht^ range I have mentioiied, although not so 
large ns tiiat attributed to Mithridates, is efiually remarkable. 
It is the nearest to the spectator in the series; the pretended 
tomb of Miti\ri(lates, or Altyn Obo, being the last towards the 
west, and immediately on the barrier or vallum, beyond which, 
as stated before, tliose monuments cease to ap})ear. Jt wa^ 
snrroundt'd, near the vortex of its cone, with a circular wall 
of stones, jdaced regularly tog(dh,or, but without any cement. 
Part of it is stjll entire, and perhaps the whole was formerly 
covered by a domt‘, of wliicli the wall was originally the base; 
f ir exactly sueli another wall surrounded the top of the tumur 
lus, often called the Barrow of Achilles, in the plain of Troy, 
Beyond this ridge, and these tombs, the vi(‘w coraprelmnds 
the whole of the ('immerian Bos])horus, theliarbour of Pantic^,- 
|)muin, the ojtposite coast of Phanagoria, Prekla volcano, and 
4 great variot)’ of objects, among which, at the time we were 
there, tin; passing lleets of European and Asiatic merchant* 
from all the parts of the Black »Sea, the Archipelago, and the 
IMedi terra n can, were not the least interesting. On all tlip 
distant promontories towards tlm east, over all the plains be- 
low, and wlrerever tlio eye could roam, except beyond fhe 
Bosphorie.n vallum, ajuaeared the ancient tumuli bo often de- 
scribed. These tunmli, as well as the ialls> w,ere covered with 
wild thyme, wlsieh swarms of locusts were devouring. The 
earth also siM-iinnl alive with a species of tpad, described by 
Pallas, called tlu^ rr///ri rffrinbilis, crawling up to tlje very 
suinuhts of tlie highest hijls. It has a smoother sjvin than the 
common toad, is smaller, more active, and co\'ere(} with round 
spots, ’whose beauty lessens the (Jiagust of beliolding thp 
deforiinM and horrible feptije in such abuiidanpe. 

There is perhaps np filacp in tlm Criipea wherp tlie traveller 
w ilj find so many aptitputies, as jn Kertchy. The peasants 
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gladly exchange, for a few copecks, the ancient coin* whidl 
they have disco vered in the soil ; the walls of the town are Ml 
of broken and entire marbles, with bas-reliefs and inscriptions 
neglected or ruined Some of the latter are used as steps be- 
fore the doors of their houses, or serve, as at Yenikale, among 
other materials for building. Many of the inhabitants have 
placed ancient Greek marbles over the doors by way of orna- 
ment, but without any knowledge of their real nature, or even 
common attention to the jiosition of the figures ; so that they 
are seen in all directions, sometimes lying side-ways in the 
wall, or -wholly inverted. A immhor ot interesting relics of 
this kind were in imminent d<n]g(T of* disappearing for ever, 
when wx' arrived ; for lliey had collected them as substances 
for repairs of the church. I purchased three very remarkable 
slabs of anti([ue marble, with the view of sending them to 
Cambridge ; but a dispute arising among the proprietors con- 
cerning tiie division ol the money, the bargain was set aside, 
and the marbles were detained. 

Tliey 1 lave since been described in tlie work published by 
Fallas, aftm'his tra\ I'ls in tlie south of Russia, wliere the reader 
will find them accuratidy deliiusated. Mr. Twx'ddell, of 
Trinity ColU'gx*, Cambridge, liad recently visited this country, 
and lie left with proiessen- Ibdlas his o^^’n beautiful traiiBcripts 
or every iiiseripfion found lierc*, from which documents they 
were pulilislied by t]te])r()f( ssor, but without any illustration; 
tlie world having lost, in Mr. T^\'eddell’s untimely death, and 
the sultseijiient disaiijit'araiu e of liis journal at (Constantinople 
ill 17fbl, as yet nrunx plained, all tlie information his great ac- 
(piirenu'iits enabled Inm te) athnd. b pon the has reliefs of the 
Bosphorus, the remarkable ri jiresentation of an eiiuestrian 
figure, attended by a youth, is so ofti'ii reiieated, that it ought 
not to jiass witliont obserN ation.^i^ F(*rha])S a jiassugein Hero* 
rotus may throw some light njion the subject. He relates 
that the Scythians killed tlieir slaves and finest horses, and af- 
ter taking out tiicir enlrails, stuffed tliem with straw, and set 
them up as equestrian figures in honour of their king. 

It is from Fautica])muin that the imaginary Anacliarsis of 


♦ Since this was written, Mr. TweddolVs brother, in a work en- 
titled “Remains of tlie late John Tueddcll,” has sncceeded in 
completely developing the whulc of this mysterious transaction. To 
the surprif'e and indiguntion of all literary men (except those who 
W’erc engaged in the traiusaetion), it now appears that a copy of 
Mr. J. Tweddelfs Grecian Journal vvies purloined from the original, 
by a person to whose care and honour it had been confided ; but 
that neiiher tl;e copy nor the original are likely to appear before the 
public, with Mr. Two iddfs own name to the production. 

L 5 
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Barthelemy is said to have embarked for his' travels in Greece. 
Here also, in ancient times, stood a temple of iEscnlapms,in 
which was preserved the vessel of brass mentioned in the An- 
thologias a having burst in consequence of a severe frost up- 
on the Bosphorus. If any future traveller should look for the 
site of that temple where the present church of Kertchy stands, 
he will not perhaps be far from the truth. Upon the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, especially in countries where it wholly 
superseded the ancient superstitions, temples were always 
made subservient to the jmrposes of the new religion. 

A Greek merchant at Kertchy applied to know if I would 
purchase the books and manuscripts of a person who had died 
there of a consumption soine years hefon*, and had been edu- 
cated in England. He described the deceased as one who em- 
ployed all the latt('r part of his life in writing an account of 
the antiquities of the Crimea; who seldom conversed, but 
spent all his time in close ap])lication to his studies, and ulti- 
mately died of want, although he would not acknowledge his 
distress. Wo visited the cottage where liis elfects were preserv- 
ed. Near a window lay an odd volume of Ariosto : and this 
we found to be the only book rescind'd I’or his last hours, all 
the rest being locked up by himself a sliort time before his 
death. In a corner of his miserable bed-room stood an Eng- 
lish trunk, vdth ibs lock turned towai’ds the wall. The old 
woman of the house said she Avas afraid to move it. When 
we had turned it, avo found it sealed, and a paper fastened 
across the lock, A\dth a long writt(m inscriihion in modem 
Greek, purporting that the trunk slumhi be sent unopened 
to his brother in ConstantiiiO|)le ; Avdiieli Ave immediatel}^ or- 
dered to be done. Tlie inscription eiuhnl Avuth menacing the 
vengeance of all the saints and de^'ils to the Avretch Avho should 
dare to break tin; seal, and inspect the contents of tlie trunk. 

Entering tlu' fortress, iioav in ruins, we saw before the gate 
a beautiful marble fountain, said to be the Avork of the Turks, 
but composed of ancient materials, some of which exhibited 
Turkish characters, and others (tn'ck inscriptions of more mo- 
dern date. Over tin; entrimce is one of tlie large marble lions 
mentioned in a form(*r i)age, the devices of ^’enice and Genoa. 
Marble columns, Avith fragments of marble entablatures, lie 
scattered about, either upon the ground, or among the stones 
used in erecting the Avails. Within this fortress stands the 
chiircli, a small building of coirsiderable antiquity. The pic- 
tures, suspended on its Avails, are among the earliest produc- 
tions of art brought into the Russian empire, and probable co- 
eval with the introduction of Gristianity. Four marble pillars 
of the Corinthian order, support the roof of tlie building ; and, 
according to an inscription upon one of them, the church was 
erected in the year after Adam 6265, which answers to 7-^7 of 
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OTir era ; a building, therefore, of high antiquity in the history 
of Christianity, and proving the extent of its circulation at 
that early period. There are two smaller pillars of the same 
kind placed above them. The priests shewed me a copy of 
the Gospels, of still more remote date, written in capital let- 
ters, upon vellum, quite black with age and use. It has been 
long abandoned in the service of the church, and a printed 
version had supplied its place. The priests would gladly 
have sold it, and I should, with equal gladness, have bought 
it ; but as soon as the Russian police heard of my intention, 
its removal was prohibited, although its destruction was in- 
evitable where it lay, and perhaps while this is writing it 
exists no more. 

The havoc made in all the towns of the Crimea, during the va- 
rious revolutions, and frequent change of inhabitants the coun- 
try has sustained, has confused or annihilated almost every 
valuable document, for the illustration of its former liistory. 
But of all the })eo|)]e who have hitherto scourged this devoted 
land none havepro\ ed so injurious to the interests of literature 
as the Russians. I dare not mention tlie high anihority on 
which the traits of their national character w'ere delivered to 
me, at the time I was conducting this journal. It is sufiicient 
to say, one, who best knew them, affirmed that there was no 
characteristic of a Russian more striking, than that of wantonly 
destroying whatever is prized by enlightened nations. InKert- 
chy, after levelling to the earth 51)0 houses, they left about 
thirty poor shops in the midst of the ruins, whose owners it is 
their daily practice to defraud. False in all their public en- 
gagements, as well as in their private treaties, they issued an 
ukase, inviting Greek merchants to settle in the town; but no 
sooner liad these deluded people fixed therewith their families, 
than the^ soldiers pulled down tlie houses about their ears, using 
at the same time other iutimidating measures to compel them to 
higher duties, than any of the Russians themselves have paid, 
to whom no exemptions had been accorded . Thus insulted and 
plundered, tlie oppressed Greeks demanded permission to leave 
the peninsula, Avhich was positively refused. It may be asked 
Avhy so little has hitherto been made public concerning the 
real character of this very profligate people — to which the an- 
swer is, that there is no country where such pains have been 
employed to prevent it. There is nothing in which the late 
Catherine employed so much artiflee, as in keeping secret the 
true history of her own people, and the wretched state of her 
own empire. This is evident in all her correspondence wdth 
Voltaire, in all her instructions to her ministers, in the glaring 
falsehoods published by her hired writers, but particularly in tlie 
work she, with her agents, put together in answer to the writ- 
ings of the Abbe de la Chappe. A party of her savafis were 
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eng:?vged to accopipany her m a voyage down the Vol|a ; ag 
they sailed along, she caused that work to be read, eyj‘y 
present being called upon to contribute something, either of 
smart criticism, or contradictory remark: and the notes so pol- 
lected being afterwards put together by the celebrated Alel^sye 
Musine Puchkine, constituted the work which bears the title of 
‘^The Antidote.” I received this information from one of the 
persons who were present with her upon that occasion, and 
who also added his share to the undertaking. Nothing can 
be more deceitful than the glare which played about the court 
of Petersburg in the time of Catherine. Pompous plans of im- 
provement seemed to be the subject of daily conversation, and 
were industriously propagated in foreign countries, not one 
of which were caried into effect. They existed only upon paper, 
like the troops which Russia often affects to muster upon her 
frontiers, or like the numerous governments and garrisons 
whose name ser\'cs to occupy the void spaces upon the maps 
of her desolate territories.^ts 

Could there be found a native of Russia, with a passion for 
literature, who to a knowledge of the Tartar language added 
also that of the modern Greek (and many of the Russians speak 
both languages witli iluency,) the Crimea "would not remain 
long in the obscurity which at present involves its ancient 
topography. Unfortunately all those whom Catherine employ- 
ed to travel through her dominions for purposes of science, were 
I’ither solely occupied in natural liistory, or employed more 
politically, in preparing splendid sartastical accounts of the 
most wretched i)rovinces.t Almost all of them were desti- 


* Similar facts are also stated by Castera, by Segur, by thp 
Ih’ince dc Ligne, ko. The reader is requested to attend to this 
circumstance; and to add to these authorities, the numerous tea« 
ti monies adduced by the author, ;i8 vouchers for the veracity of his 
ovvn personal observations. If it be urged, that, having viewe i t 0 
Russians at an iinfavourahle period of their history, and under the 
galling impression of a temporary tyranny, ho has delineated only 
tho dark shades of their cimracler; in what manner will the cor- 
responding .statement be refuted, which has proceeded from bo 
many very able writers, in different periods, and of so many differ- 
ent nations ? 

f Profes.sor Pallas was among the number of those who became 
victims to the con.snquenccH of their own loo favourable representa- 
tions. Having puVdishud bis “ Tableau de la Taurido,” yn'inted at 
Petersburg in l7iKi, in which he describes the Crimea as a terres- 
trial paradise, (or, to aso his own words in the dedication to ZouboJt 
m “Cette belle Tauride — cettc pr(»vince si hereuaement dispos^e 
pour toutea lea cultures qui manquent encore il I’empiro do 
Russie,’*) the Emppesa sent him to reaide tbert‘, upon an eatate ebo 
gave to him ; where wc found him, as he himself cpnfeesedi in a 
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of ^ny classical ii^foripation, ^alias’s first and favourite 
study was zoology; afterwards )ie cultivated mineralogy, fio- 
tany, and entomology. When he came to reside in the Cri-* 
mea, he was too far advanced in years, and too wefi^k in hii 
health to dedicate his hours to other pursuits, or h® naight 
have contributed largely to our stock of information. Hither- 
to, that which 1ms been published concerning the geography 
and antifpiities of the Crimea, has been written by persongf 
who never visited the country. Those who have visited it 
were unfortunately neither geographers nor antiquaries. 


pestilential air, the dupe of a Bacrilice that he had made to gratify 
his sovereign. 

In the first stage towards Sndak, a building presents itself on 
the left hand, in a beautiful situation among woods, on the side of 
a steep hill, which our Tartarian guide said had been an Armenian 
convent. We conversed with the Tartars l)y an interpreter whom 
we hired at C’ulfa : he was a Polish Jew, hut had resided for several 
years at Constantinople. Nothing could be more interesting, and 
to us novel, than tlie prospect, and the appearance of every one we 
met. A Jlirza, or noble, one of the few who still remain in the 
country, overtook us ; and I was delighted at being addressed for 
the first by I he Oriental salam, by which we were afterwards sa- 
luted l)y all the passengers. In this part of the country I only saw 
one camel, a she one, and kept for her milk : the roads are too steep 
and < ugh for them. The comnion cart had two wheels, and waa 
drawn by two oxen abreast, like a curricle : it was light, but spa* 
cious. is only seen as far as Sudak ; afterwards, the hills are 

too steep for any Avheel carriage. Wc pus.sed a day with Dr. Pallas 
at Sudak, who asked much about Messrs. Clarke and Cripps. The 
beauty of tliis celebrated valley rather disappointed us, except so 
far as the vineyards are concerned, which are more extensive and 
finer than any we saw besides. Dr. Pallas said, that the wine made 
by the Tartars was spoiled by tluj over irrigation of their vineyards* 
which increased the size of the grapes, but injured their flavour. 
The wine we tasted was all poor and hungry. Sudak, or as it was 
explained to me, “The Hill of the Ftuiutain,” is a small village, 
peopled by a few fainilie.® of Greeks, with a very small and insecure 
harbour. The castle, wliich is ruinous, stands on an insulated 
rock to the east of the town ; and at the foot is a beautiful J'pring 
preserved in a large cistern, with a metal cup chained to it. I 
Bwpposo this is the harbour mentioned by Arrian, as possessed by 
Scythian |)irate8, between Theo(!o.sia and Lampat. There is a 
Binall, but handsome iii<)S(|ue, etiil entire in tlio castle. 1 saw no- 
thing which could be referred to a higher aniiquity than the Ge- 
noese, nor any thing which 1 could rely on even so old as their 
erections. It is only after Sudak that the real mountaineer features 
and habits begin to appear. In the vale of Oluz, or Sudak, very 
fe w of the cottages are flat-roofed, and all the better sort of farm- 
lionses are tiled.” Mur's MS, Journal. 
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We left Kertchy, and proceeded towards Caffa. After the 
second station we passed another ancient boundary or vallum, 
like that which has been described before, on which may be 
discerned the traces of turrets that were placed along the 
second barrier of the Bosphorus. In all this route we found 
no other dwellings than Tartar huts, with earth floors, the en- 
trance to which was so low that we could scarcely gain ad- 
mittance without creeping on all fours. The post here is worse 
regulated than in any otiier part of the empire ; but if we hired 
the horses of the peasants, we found them to be strong, fleet 
and beautiful, as Arabian coursers. The martens build their 
nests in the little chambers of the Tartars, and are encouraged 
to do so all over the Crimea, even by the best families, because 
they prevent flies from being troublesome. The roads, which 
in dry weather are excellent, now became in consequence of 
rain, almost impassable for our carriage, the turf upon the 
steppes peeling off* in large flakes, and adhering to the wheels 
with such weight, that they w'ere often entirely clogged, and 
we could not proceed without clearing them. 

We passed several ruined moscpies ; and a few Turkish and 
Tartar tombs appeared occasionally near the road. They 
were distinguished by small stone pillars, with a turban 
sculptured on the top ; and sometimes they contained upon 
their shafts inscriptions in the Turkish or Tartarian language. 
We now began to perceive the truth of those surprising rela- 
tions which we had frequently heard and read concerning the 
locust, in countries infested with that insect. The steppes 
were entirely covered by their bodies ; and their numbers fall- 
ing resemble flakes of snow, carried obliquely by the wind, 
and spreading a thick mist over the suii. Myriads fell over 
the carriage, the horses, and the dri> ers. The stories of these 
animals told us by the Tartars, are more marvellous than any 
We had before heard. They said, that instances had occurred 
of persons being sufl'ocated by a fall of locusts in the steppes. 
It was now the season, they larther added, in which their 
numbers began to diminish. When they flrst make their ap- 
pearance, a thick dark cloud is seen very high in the air, 
which, as it passes, obscures the sun. 1 had always supposed 
the stories of the locust to exaggerate their real appearance, 
but found their swarms so astonishing in all the steppes over 
which we passed in this part of our journey, that the whole 
face of nature might have been described as concealed by a 
living veil. They were of two kinds, the gri/Uus tartaricuSf 
and the gryllus migratoriusy or common migratory locust. The 
first is almost twice the size of the second, and since it pre- 
cedes the others, bears the name of the herald or messenger. 
The migratory locust has red legs, and its inferior wings have 
a lively red colour, which gives a bright fiery appearance to 
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the animal, when fluttering in the sun’s rays. The strength of 
limbs possessed by it is amazing : when pressed down by the 
hand upon a table, it has almost power to raise the fingers ; 
but this force resides wholly in the legs, for if one of these be 
broken off, which happens by the slightest accident, the power 
of action ceases. There is yet a third variety of locust, 
gryllm viridissimus of Linnaeus, found near the Don and the 
Kuban, which is entirely of a green colour. This last I have 
since seen upon the banks of the Cam, in my own country, 
and felt for the moment intimidated, lest such a presage should 
be the herald of the dreadful scourge which the locust inflicts 
wherever it abounds. On whatever spot these animals fall 
the whole vegetable produce disappears. Nothing escapes 
them, from the leaves of the forest to the herbs of the plain. 
Fields, vineyards, gardens, pastures, every thing is laid waste ; 
and sometimes the only appearance left upon the naked soil 
is a disgusting superficies caused by their putrifying bodies, 
the stench of which is sufficient to breed a pestilence. There 
can be no necessity for any farther acccount of the animal so 
often described. We collected almost all the insects of the 
Crimea; among them are some of the locust kind without 
wings, and others differing only in trifling distinctions more in- 
teresting to the entomologist than to the general reader. 

But there are insects which infest the peninsula, and which 
merit more particular notice, on account of the danger to 
which they may expose an unsuspecting traveller. These are 
of three kinds ; the two first of which, from their external ap- 
pearance, seem both to be spiders ; but according to natural- 
ists, only one belongs to the genus a-'aiicn ; namely, the large 
black tarantula, known in many parts of the south of Italy, 
and long famous there on account of its giving^name to a dance, 
said to prove a remedy for its bite, which might otherwise 
prove fatal. This animal attains a fearful size in the Crimea. 
I caught one of them with a pair of Tongs ; when extended in a 
natural position upon a table, it embraced by its claws a circum- 
ference whose diameter equalled three inches. The other, al- 
though smaller, is much more formidable, Professor Pallas named 
it phalanyiimi araneoidcs. It is of a yellowish colour, looking 
like a large spider, whose legs are covered with hair. In front 
it has a pair of claspers, which bear some resemblance to lob- 
sters’ claws. Pallas assured me that its bite had proved fatal, 
in instances to which he had himself borne testimony. Fortu- 
nately, it is very rare. I preserved one for some time in spirits ; 
but the specimen was destroyed in its passage home. The 
third kind of insect terrible on account of its bite is the ccw- 
tipedcy or scolopendra morsitans. This pernicious animal is 
very common in dry timber, beneath stones, and m fissures of 
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th^ earth, in warm situations. Scorpions also are found in the 
mountains. 

Strabo describes all the country between Theodosia (Caffa) 
and panticap9eum(Kertchy) as rich in com and full of inhabi- 
tants, In the villages we found parties of the tzigankies, or 
gipsies, encamped as we see them in England, but having their 
tents stationed between the waggons in which they move about 
the country. Poultry, cats, dogs, and horses, were feeding all 
around tliein, seeming like members of the same family. The 
gipsies are much encouraged by the Tartars, who allow them 
to encamp in the midst of their t illages, where they exercise 
the several functions of smiths, musicians, and astrologers. 
Many of them are wealthy, possessing li-ie liorses, and plenty 
of other cattle ; but their way of lile, whether they be rich or 
poor, is always the same. One of the waggons of a party to 
whom we paid a visit was (>ccupied by a, tremendous drum, 
'\V'hich they accompany witli a pi])e v/Iien performing before the 
village dancers. The sound of this drum was the loudest I ever 
heard ; and, tliough intimidating, was ni^vertheless musical. 
Strabo mentions the drum as an instrument common to the 
ancient (’imbri, and notices its intimidating sound. In their 
tents the nnui sat stark naked among theM'omcn. I’liey rose, 
liowcver, as w'o enlered, and cast a sheep’s hide over their 
bodies. Tlie tilth and stench of this jjeople Avere aliominable ; 
and almost all of them had the itch to such a degree, that 
their limbs were covered with blotcdies and scabs. 

d'he property of Tartar gentlemen consists chie% in cattle. 
Thousands are si'en in the steppes, often tlie prop(?rty of a 
single man ; and among these w e noticed many hundred 
camels. The d’anridau cauud is represented in Pallas’s 
Travels, from a dra^ving by (’eish'r of .Iit‘ip.sic. It has a double 
hump upon its back, d'lie autlior sa} s, the caTnel grows larger 
in the Crimea than among tlie Calmnck Tartars — a circum- 
stance of no moment, but directly contradicted by the notes in 
my journal: the camels in tlie territory of tlie Don Cossacks, 
and near the camp.^ of the Calmiick.s, ajipi'ared to me to be 
much luiger than those of the Crimea, 'i'hey are used by the 
Tartars in draw-ing covered waggons with four wheels, called 
mad$li(tri in v/hich tlu'y conwy tlu'ir families. The price of a 
full-grown camc'l, in ti;e Crimea, seldom exceeds a sura equi- 
valent to twelve pounds of oiir money. I’artar gentlemen go 
armed on horseback, and ride remarkably well. Their re- 
ligion, being Mahuinetan, con.'^ists in nearly the same cere- 
monies observed among the d’lirks. At mid-diiy tlie priest of 
every village, after woishing his head, feet;, and hands, proceeds 
with ills beadsKt slowly to thi' mos{[ue, whore, having per- 


* A rosary of beads, called Tespy, borne in the hand for religious 
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d<ivotiojis, lie ascends to tlu^ top of the minaret^ 
out, as loud as he can bawl, in a drawling voice, th# 
well-toiown invocation, God is God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.” The dress of the Tartars, particularly among the 
higher ranks of the men, is plain and simple. It preserves tlie 
oriental form, but without that contrast and variety of colour, 
which gives such splendour to the habits of Turks, Poles, and 
Tchernomorski Cossacks, A Tartar prince is generally seen 
in a habit of light drab cloth, with a cap of grey wool, and 
yellow or drab-coloured boots. Perhaps the costume was more 
magnificent under the government of their khans ; it might be 
injudicious, and peiiiaps dangerous, now to make a parade of 
laced clothes and expensive embroidery, since the smallest evil 
to which they would be exposed in their journies, is that of 
1)1 under I’rom the Russians. 

In the last stage from Kertchy to CafPa, we passed the third, 
that is to say the outer vallum orbomidary of the Bosphorians, 
which sej)arated their peninsula from the country of Tauri. Its 
remains, as well as those of the towers plained tliereon, were 
very visible. This wall extends from the Sea of Azof, begin- 
ning eastward of a i)liu!e now called Arabat, to tlie mountains 
behind Cafla ; it is mentioned by Slrabo, avIio states from 
Hypsicrates, that it was constructed by Asander, 3t)0 stadia 
in length, having at every stadium a turret. This de.scription 
agrees witli its [)resent appearance ; the distance from the Sea 
of Az 0 l*is not so gnuit, but the obli(pie direction of the wall 
makes its length e(puil to that which Strabo has given. 

Constantine IVu-phyrogenetes has afforded a niore explicit 
account of the boinidarit‘s of tne Bosphorians. According to 
that author, the !^armati;\ns, in possession of the Bosphorian 
territory, gave war to fho (fhersonites, res|)ectiug the limits of 
their empire. 'I’lie ('hersoniles were victorious in a battle 
fought near Caffa ; apd by the treaty of peace, made on the 
spot, it was determined that the limits ol' the Bosphorian em- 
pire should not extend beyond Cafla. Afterwards, the Sarma- 
tians, under another leader, ])ro tested against the boundar^^, 
and giving battle to the ('hersouite.s, were again defeated. 
Pharnaeus, king of the (!her.soniti‘s, then conf racted the Boa-r 
pprian limit.s still more, and ])lacod their boundary at Cyber- 
nicus, leaving them only forty miles of territory, ^^and these 
bounduries,” ubser\ ed the authur, remain to this day,” 

purposes, exhibits one of the most ancient and universal customs of 
the human race. The author found such rosaries buried among 
the Laresof the ancient Egyptians, in the catacombs of Egypt. They 
are still used by all the Eastern nations, and may be observed among 
tha j^afcives of the islands in the Pacific Ocean. Balls of chalcedony, 
Bjipil^yly arranged upon strings, are brought from India i^ud China. 
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From that period the Bo8i>honi8 was lost to the Sarmatians. 
Phamacus retained some of them to cultivate the land, and 
sent others to their own country ; the latter, for this kindness, 
inscribed a pillar to him, which perhaps still remain among the 
antiquities of Kertchy. 

We now arrived upon the beautiful Bay of Caffa, supposed 
to have been Theodosia. The town appeared covering the 
southern side of it, and rising like a vast theatre, with its 
numerous mosques and minarets, all over the hills which en- 
close that part of the bay. IMany vess(‘ls were at anchor near 
the place, and, notwithstanding the destruction of buildings by 
the Russians, it still wore an aspect of some importance. In 
former times it obtained and merited the appellation of the 
Lesser Constantinople ; containing 8(1 ,000 houses within its 
walls, and, including the suburbs, not less than 4 1,030. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

FROM CAFFA TO THE CATITAL OF THE CRIMEA. 

Caffa in its present state. — Barbarous Conduct of the Russians. — 
Distribution of the Town. — Departure from Caffa.— Stara Grim. 
— Ruined Baths. — Villa of the Empress. — Ancient Vallum.— 
Remarkable Mountain. — Karasubazar. — Akmetchet. — Professor 
Pallas. — Unwholesome Situation of the Town, — MusJaculus, or 
Jerboa. — Observations of Bochart and others upon that Animal. 
Baktcheserai. — Xovel appearance of the City. — Fountainp. — 
Destruction caused by the Russian Troops.— Causes which led to 
the Deposition and Death of the late Khan. — Consequences of 
the Capture of the Crimea.— Palace of the Khans. — Prepara- 
tions made for the Reception of the late Empress. — Seraglio. — 
Description of the Charem. — Visit to the Fortress of Dschoufout- 
kal6. — Anecdote of an English Servant. — Extraordinary Ring. — 
Singular Excavation. — Jewish Cemetery.— Account of the Sect 
of Karai. 

Fifty families are at present the whole population of the 
once magnificent town of (’affa: and in some instances a sin- 
gle house is found to contain more than one family. The me- 
lancholy devastation committed by the Russians, while it 
draws tears down the cheeks of the Tartars, and extorts many 
sighs from the Anatolian Turks, wlio resort to Caffa for com- 
mercial purposes, cannot fail to excite the indignation of every 
enlightened people. 

At Caffa, during the time we remained, the soldiers were 
allowed to overthrow the beautiful most pies, or to convert 
them into magazines, to pull down the minarets, tear np the 
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public fountains, and to destroy all the piolic aqueducts, for 
the sake of the small quantity of lead, which they were 
thereby enabled to obtain. Such is the true nature of Rus- 
sian protection ; such the sort of alliance which Russians en- 
deavour to form with every nation weak enough to submit to 
their power, or to become their dupes. AVhile these works of 
destruction were going on, the officers were amusing them- 
selves, in beholding the mischief. 

Tall and stately minarets, whose lofty spires added such 
grace and dignity to the town, were daily levelled with the 
ground ; which, besides their connection with religious estab- 
lisments, for whose maintenance the integrity of the Russian 
empiie had been pledged, were of no other value to their de- 
stroyers than to 8upi)ly a few soldiers with bullets, or their 
officers with a dram. 

1 was in a Turkish coffee-house at Caffa, when the principal 
minaret, one of the ancient and <haracteristic monuments of 
the country, to which the Russians had been some days em- 
ployed in fixing blocks and rope?, came down with such vio- 
lence that its fall shook every house in the place. The Turks 
seated on the divan were all smoking, and when that is the 
case, the earthquake will scarcely rouse them ; nevertheless, 
at this flagrant act of impiety and dishonour, they rose, 
breathing out deep and bitter curses against the enemies of 
their prophet. Even the Greeks, who were present, testified 
their anger by similar imprecations. One of them, turning to 
me, and shrugging his shoulders, said, with a countenance of 
contempt and indignation, “Scythians!” which I found af- 
terwards to be a common term of reproach; for though the 
Greeks profess the same religion as the Russians, they detest 
the latter as cordially as the Turks, or Tartars.f 


* The Russian troops are compelled to provide themselves with 
lead. 

t The mild and amiable Pallas, notwithstanding the awe in 
which he was kept by the Russian government, could not pass in 
silence the destruction of these beautiful buildings. It is interest- 
ing to remark the caution with which he suppresses his indigna- 
tion, while he thus communicates the fact. * ** w hen I caused,” says 
he, “the prospect of this town (Caffa) to be drawn from the side 
next the Bay, there were two minarets, sixteen fathoms high, and 
furnished with serpentine staircases leading to the top, thon^ 
both structures have since been demolished.” Trav. vol. ll. p. 2^. 
Had the Professor ventured two syllables further, if he had merely 
added the word “Alas !” hia grey hairs would not have saved him 
from what the archbishop of Moscow so emphatically stljed “the 
free air of Siberia.” Indeed few would have ventured even to 
mention the circumstance, Such copeiderationa make a Briton 
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Tbe most lamentable part of the injury thus sustained has 
been in the destruction of the conduits and public fountains, 
which conveyed, together with the purest water from distant 
mountains, a source of health and comfort to the people. 

They carried otf the leaden pipes in order to make bullets ; 
then they take down all the marble slabs and large stone« 
for building materials which they employ in the construction 
of barracks ; lastly, they blow up the channels which convey 
water, because, they say the Avator j)ortei s cannot earn a live- 
lihood where there are public fountains. Some of those foun- 
tains were of great antiquity, and beautifully decorated with 
marble reservoirs, as AA*eli as l^y bas-reliefs and inscriptions. 

In all MaliometaTi countries it is considered an act of piety 
to preserve and adorn the public aqueducts. AYorks of that 
nature once appeared in almost every street of Caffa ; some 
were public washing places : others poured out streams of 
water as clear as clirystal for allaying the thirst of the inha- 
bitants, and fur ablutions i)rior to going to the mosques. 
They Avere nearly all denujlislied Avhen avi* arrived. 

The sculptured marbles of its ancient Grecian inhabitants 
had not sliared a better fate. All that even Mahonietans had 
spared of bas-reliefs, of inscrijitions, or architectural pillars, 
Avere broken by the Uussians, and sold us materials to con- 
struct their miserable barracks. AVe found the identical mar- 
bles described by Oderico, broken and exposed for sale in the 
ruins of the old Genoese fortivss. 'rh(\v avouv of a peculiar 
interest, because they related to the history of tlie town. It 
was in vain Ave solicited to bt'come purcliasers ; the request 
was immediately dfuiied by tlu' general otllcer. “Strangers,” 
he said, “are liot pennittc’d to take any thing out of the coun- 
try.” In a short time notliing Avill remain in ('alia but tlm 
traces of desolation Avliich the Russian compierors may leave 
behind them. It has e.\perienced such a variety of revolutions, 
and so many dijlcrent masters, that, even in better times, 
Avhen it Avas under tlie Alahometan dynasty, fcAv monuments 
remained of an earlier date tban the estaidislmient of the Ge- 
noese colony in the fifteenth century. At the entrance of the 
city, near an cdilice Avhich was once a mint, are some ruins 
which may perha|)S luive belonged to the ancient Theodosia. 
For the rest, it must be observt>d, there does not exist in the 
place any thing Avhich might lead to a conjecture that such a 
city ever existed. An inscription in the Avails of the fortress 
proves that it was completed so late as the year 1474, the very 
year of the capture of the city liy the 'furks, under Mahomet, 
II.: and the earliest date of any inscription we could find, 

saneihly the blessings of the Constitution under which he liyeff 
wQ 0a ft Iona norini t 
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^as not prior to the end of the fotirteenth centur 5 ^ We ob- 
tained one in the Annenian language, the letters of which 
were beautifully scul})tured in relief upon a slab of white 
marble. That inscription is now in the vestibule of the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge, and the translation of it appears 
in the account published there of the Greek Marbles. It merely 
commemorates the work done to one of the churches of Caffa 
in the year 1400. 

The distribution of the buildings of (yufla may be accurately 
ascertained. On the southern side stood the Genoese citadel, 
the walls of which still remain, and the truces of its streets 
within the inclosure are visible ; besides, there are numerous 
firubter'aneaii chambers and spaiuous magazines, of the most 
massive and gigantic style of architecture. Several inscrip- 
tions remain in the walls, which from their elevated situation, 
have hitherto escaped injury. The rest of the inclosure offers 
a promiscuous heap of ruins daily becoming more confused. 

Tlie oi)posile side of tln‘ city was the residence of the Tar- 
tai^, and this part is now inhabited. Centrally situated be- 
tween the two, and somoAvliat elevated on the hills above 
them stood that ])orti()n of th(‘ city which was inhabited by 
the Armenians- it is a scene of ruins like the quarter which 
the Genoese possessed. If 'rheodosia ever stood upon the site 
of the present town of CalFa, it must have covered the ground 
since tenanted by the Armenian and Tartar establishments, 
and occupied all the sliore to the north-east. As far as my 
own observations carry nn*, 1 have never yet been satisfied as 
to the fact that Theodosia and Caffii stood upon the same spot. 

On the elevated territory above tlie Tartar city, close to the 
sides of tlie old Armenian fortress, is a circular building, very 
like those ruined eclitic(‘s upon the coast of Baia, near Na- 
ples, wliicli, though g(meraily called tenqiles, are more pro- 
bably remains of the baths of the ancients. It is now a ruin; 
but, in taking down ])art of the stucco which loosely adhered 
to the wall, there rqqieared beneath, a beautiful covering of 
coloured plaster, exactly resembling that which is found in 
Pomjieii, and in Ilenurianeum. The Armenians, who had 
probably converted this building into a place of worship, 
found it necessary to conceal its pagan ornaments. In the cen- 
tre of the old pavement of this building, a very curious bas-re- 
lief was discovered a few days prior to our arrival. It was 
sculptured upon a kind of cippus, in a very rude maimer, the 
subject being divided into two parts, above and below. In 
the upper })art appeared two crowned heads, and in the low'er 
a staircase was re })resen ted conducting to the mouth of a stone 
sepulchre. I endeavoured to prevail on the guides to follow 
im due thusoiered, and to search the staircase so represented 
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below the spot in which the stone itself was found. This they 
relhsed to do. 

The remaining buildings at Caffa are, for the most part, with- 
in the Tartar city. They consist of very magnificent public 
baths and mosques, all of which are in a ruined state ; a few 
minarets, the last of which is perhaps by this time prostrate ; 
some shops; the Turkish coffee-house; an unfinished palace 
of the late Khan of the Crimea ; and a large stone edifice, be- 
fore alluded to, which was once a mint. I cannot leave my 
account of this place without noticing a very prevalent error, 
into which Pallas himself has fallen in this account of the 
Crimea. It is, that the species of Fuller’s earth, dug in several 
parts of the Crimea as well as in Anatolia, and called keff-kil 
hag been so denominated from Caffa, and that it signifies Caffii 
earth,^ The real etymology of the name may be seen at any 
time, by a reference to Meninski’s Oriental Dictionary — it is 
derived from two Turkisli words, which imply foam, or froth, 
of the earth. 

Our journey from Caffa, as before we reached it, was con- 
tinually over steppes. "NVe saw upon our left — that is to say, 
towards the south — that ridge of mountains which covers the 
coast of the Crimea ; but unless a traveller follows the sinu- 
osities of the southeni shore of the Peninsula, all the rest of 
the country is as flat as Salisbury Plain. The whole district 
from Yenikale to Aktiar, except the situation of the town of 
Baktchererai, presents a most insipid landscape, consisting of 
a flat common, covered with grass and locusts — capable, it is 
true, of the highest cultivation, but entirely neglected. The 
Tartars and the Greeks refuse to cultivate the land, because 
they fear to be plundered by the Russians, and the Russians 
are too indolent and too stupid to think of the advantages of 
industry. 

After we had passed a tedious distance over this kind of ter- 
ritory, the road gradually drew nearer to the mountains ; and 
the appearance of ancient tumuli, increasing as we advanced, 
proven that we were in the vicinity of some ancient city. It 
was Stara Crim, the approach to which is by a bold valle}'^, 
or defile, formed by a mountain detached from the southern 
ridge. A variety of beautiful shrubs and frees sprout among 
the ruins, and the mountains are themselves coverc^d with 
brushwood. Passing a bridge, whose massive masonry re- 
sembled the style of labour used by the ancient Etruscans in 


* According to Mr. Hawkins, this substance is also found near 
Thebes in Beeotia. An allusion to the name of this celebrated tra- 
veller cannot pass without a hope being expressed that his valuable 
observations, during a long residence m Greece, will be communi- 
cated to the public. 
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the walls of Crotona, we were surrounded by the remains of 
mosques, baths, and a profusion of mouldering edifices some 
of which still retained marks of great magnificence. We now 
entered a building still entire. It consisted of one large area, 
covered by a beautiful dome, surrounded by eight smaller 
chambers ; and its walls were of ancient stucco coloured in 
distemper. Thus it olfered exactly the style of architecture 
seen in the temples of Venus and Diana at Baia, in Italy; 
and I entertain no doubt but that those buildings were 
originally public baths belonging to that fashionable watering 
place of the ancient Romans. The pipes and steam channels 
were visible when I was in Italy some years ago, and par- 
ticularly m the bath called the Temple of Venus, every ap- 
|)earance corresponded Avith the publications of the eastern 
empire. At the conquest of (Constantinople by the Turks, its 
conquerors preserve the sumptuous baths which they found in 
the city, and which to this day offer a model of the very edifices 
to Avhich I allude. The ceremonies, the uses, and abuses of 
the bath were so generally adopted, and prevailed with so 
little alteration amongst the ancient heathens that there is rea- 
son to believe they were practised, with hardly any variety, 
by the inhabitants of Italy, of Greece, and the more Oriental 
nations. The sculpture and painting visible in those edifices, 
were frequently employed in licentious and detestable repre- 
sentations, such as were consistent with the orgies by which 
public bagnios were degraded ; and those who are at a loss to 
reconcile the pictured abominations of Baia with the solemni- 
ties of a temple, may perhajis more easily account for their ap- 
pearance as ornaments of a pagan bath. 

In the midst of these picturesque rums, sheltered by the 
mountains, and shaded by beautiful trees, stands one of those 
villas which were erected for the Empress Catherine when 
she visited the Crimea. At every place in which she halted 
for repose, or expected to pass a night, she found a palace 
prepared for her reception. Many of them are still kept up, 
and others, like this at Stara Crira, suffered to fall into decay. 
They very generally consisted of a bed-room for the^ small 
chapel, and a few other apartments for her guards and at- 
tendants. Nothing at present interrupts the melancholy soli- 
tude of her villa at .Stara Oim. Some of the chambers were 
filled by heaps of common liquorice root, collected for the use 
of military hospitals from the neighbouring woods, where it 
grows wild and attains great perfection. On the mountains 
to the south of this place, in one of those Avild and secluded 
situations where zealous devotes delight to dwell, is an Armeni- 
an monastery, concerning which we could obtain no other in- 
formation, than that it was worth seeing on account of the 
surrounding country. 
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Ai W© tefl Stam CriM to proceed on mr joorney toWafdi 
Karasubazar, we passed another vallitra still very perlbct ; 
and, from the distance to which it extends, it must have 
been once a boundary of great importance. It probably was 
one of those which separated the Tauro-Hcytliians from the 
colonies established in the Crimea. Hence, crossing continu- 
ed steppes, and always over a Hat country, and the view 
of the mountains towards the sontb, we come to Kara- 
sabaxar.* Before we reached tins place, a very remark- 
able mountain appeared on our right hand, flat at the top, and 
surrounded with precipices so perpendicular, and with such 
even surfaces that it seemed like a work of art intended for a 
prodigious fortress. On the summit of tliis mountain the Tar- 
tars held their councils during the last rebellion against their 
khan ; this extraordinary place being considered by them as 
the appointed rende/voui? in every crisis. t It was indeed a 
situation well suited for such a meeting; and a most sublime 
picture might have been afforded for tiie })eneil of a Salvator, 
or a Mortimer, when tlie rebel chiefs, mounted on their fleet 
coursers, and attended l)y their chosen bands in the savage 
dresses of the country, held communication there. 

Karasubnzar has not suffered so much as other towns of the 
Crimea since its comjuest by the Kussians, yet it exldbits ma»y 
ruins, and memorials of their dominion, which, with a long street 
of shops are perhaps all that a traveller Avoiild notice. The 
Tartar cemeteries have been divested -of their tomb stones^ and 
^eso have been broken or hewn so as to constitute materials 
Ibr building ; although the country affords most excellent lime- 
stone, which miglit be removed from the (piarries with almost 
as little trouble as the destructi<?n of the grave-stones occasions 
to the Hiissiaiis. i\faiiy of th.e houses in thn place have been 
erected Avith the bricks Avhicli ha\-e never been burned, but 
merely formed in a mould, and attervv'ards hardened by ex- 
posure to the sun and air. In this Avay the ancient Grecians 
sometimes fabiicated vessels of earthenware, when they Avish- 
ed to present offerings of the purest clay in the temples of 
their gods. All the commodities of tlu? Crimea are said to be 
purchased at a cheai)er rate in Karasubazar than in any other 


♦ The distinctions of black and white water Reern to couRtituto 
many of the appellations of riA’ers and lakes in all Moiiamroedan 
cjountries. Kara Su Biaar siguifles nothing more than the Black- 
Water Market; the name of a river, called Kara Su, or Black 
Water, being joined to bazar, the common word for market. 

*1 According to Pallas, it is called Akkaya, or ilic White Mount, 
by the Tartar’s ; and Shirinskaya Gora by the Ilassians, alluding to 
toe use m ade of it by the nobles of Shirinsky. Travels, vol. H. 
p* 2^2 
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of the Peiiiiisula. The princi|jal shofi^j Ai*e 
ia the sale of leather particularly of the Morocco kind, 
they prepare themselves, pottery, hardware, soap, candled, 
fruit, and vegetables. The number of inhabitants amounts to 
about 3700, male and female — a population which includes a 
very mixed race, Tartars, Russians, Greeks, Jews, Italians, and 
Armenians. 

From Karasubazar we came to Akmetchet,* the residence 
of the governor-general of the Grimea. The Russians, since 
the Peninsula came into their hands, have endeavoured to give 
it the name of Sympberopol,but 1 never heard it called by any 
other appellation in the country than that which it received 
from the Tartars. I'liis jdace was once beautiful from the hii- 
merous trees that tilled the valh^y through which the Salgir 
flows, but the Russians liave laid all waste. Hcarcely a bush 
now remains. It will, however, be long celebrated as the re- 
sidence of Professor Pallas, so well known to the literary 
world for his long travels, and already so often mentioned in 
this volume. His fame would have lieeii sufficiently esta- 
blished if he had published no other work than that which he 
began under such favourable auspicies, the “ Flora Rossica 
and yet the barbarity of the people withwdiom he is compelled 
to live is such, that they vnll not allow him to complete the 
undertaking. The drawings were all linished and almost all 
the text. To his hospitable and humane attentions we were 
indebted for comforts, equal, if not superior, to those of our 
countrjq and for every literary communication which it was 
in his power to supply. AVhen we deli^'ered our letters of re- 
commendation to him, he received us more like a parent, than 
a stranger to whose protection we had been consigned. We 
refused to intrude by occupying apartments in liis house^ 
which had more the air of a palace, than the residence of a 
private gentleman ; but when we were absent one day upon 
an excursion, he caused all our tliiugs to be moved, and upon 
our return we found a suit of rooms prepared for our reception 
with every convenience for study and repose. I may consider 
myself as indebted to him even for my life. The fatigue of 
travelling, added to the effect of bud air and unwholesome 
food, rendered a. quartan f(n er so habitual to mo, that had it 
hot been for his care and skill, I must have sunk under it. He 
prescribed for me, administered every medicine with his own 
hands, carefully guarded my diet, and, after nursing me as his 
own son, at last restored me to liealth. Wlien l recovered, he 
ransacked all his collections of drawings, charts, maps, books, 
antiquities, minerals, and whatever else might forward the ob-^ 

^ A Tartar word, signifying ** The White Qhurdh,” 

M 
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iect of our travels ; accompanied us upon the most wearisome 
excursions in search not only of the insects and plants of the 
country, but also of every document which might illustrate 
either its ancient, or its modern liistory.^«< His decline of life 
has been embittered by a variety of unmerited affliction, 
which he has borne even with Stoical philosophy. Splendid 
as his residence appeared, the air of the place was so bad, that 
the most rigid abstinence from all sorts of animal food was in- 
sufficient to preserve the inhabitants from fevers. We left him 
determined to pass the remnant of his days in cultivating vine- 
yards among the rocks upon the south coast of the peninsula. 
There was reason to hope that by the death of Paul he might 
have been called to honours and emoluments ; but subsequent 
travellers in Russia do not furnish intelligence so creditable 
to the administration of the new sovereign. When the late 
Empress Catherine sent him to reside in the Crimea, with a 
grant of lands in the peninsula, it was intended for the re-es- 
tablishment of his health, and as a reward for liis long services ; 
neither of which purposes has been acconq)lished. A splendid 
establishment in the midst of unwholesome air has been all the 
recompense he has obtained. Thus it is, that we find him in 
the sixtieth year of a life devoted to science, opening his last 
publication with an allusion to the disquietude and hardships 
which oppress him in his present residence, and embitter his 
declining days.” We used every endeavour to prevail upon 
him to quit the country, and accompany us to England ; but 
the advanced period of his life, added to the certainty of losing 
all his property in Russia, prevented his acquiescence. The 
ceremony of his daughter’s marriage witli a German officer 
took place daring our residcuice with him in the Crimea, and 
was celebrated according to the rites of the Greek church ; so 
that, being absolved from almost every tie which ought to 
have confined him to the country, there was some reason to 
hope he would have listened to our ])rop()sals, by acceding to 
which his life might be prolonged, and liis publications com- 
pleted. Our entreaties, however, were to no eflect.i* 


* If either he or his family, should ever cast their eyes upon 
these pages, they will here find the only testimony of gratitude we 
have been able to render for such unexampled benevolence. His 
kindness has indeed been ill recpiited ; the differences between Eng- 
land and Russia, together with other untoward circumstances, have 
put it out of our power to fulfil even the few commissions with 
which he honoured us, when we parted. 

t The liberality of Pallas, and an almost unpardonable indiffer- 
ence to the piracy of his writings, may be assigned as the reason 
why certain of his compositions have appeared in this country 
without any due acknowledgment being made 9f their author. 
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Owing to the interest of Professor Pallas, much of the injuiy 
had been prevented which Akmetchet, in common with other 
towns of the Crimea, would have sustained. Many of the 
Tartar buildings had been suffered to remain, and the public 
fountains were still unimpaired. The place owed all its im- 
portance to the circumstance of its being the residence of the 
governor-general of the Crimea, a veteran officer of the name 
of Michelson, formerly well known for the service he rendered 
to Russia, iu the defeat of the rebel Pugatchef. In other re- 
spects, it is one of the worst situations in the Crimea. Its in- 
habitants are subject to frequent fevers during the summer, 
and the water is not so good as in other parts of the peninsula. 
Fruit and vegetables, which are so common in the southern 
villages, can only be procured by purchase from the Tartars. 
As a town, it has a mean and insignificant appearance ; the 
streets are narrow, nnpaved, and filthy, with a few shops 
maintained entirely by Greeks. 

♦ The Salgir, which, except in the rainy seasons, hardly de- 
serves the name of a river, flows in the valley, on one side of 
which the town stands. The neiglibourhood abounds with 
game, so tliat the officers of the garrison are enabled to amuse 
themselves with almost every kind of European chase. They 
hunt the stag, the fox, and the hare. Hawking is also a fa- 
vourite pursuit, the Tartars being very skilful in training birds 
for that purpose. A few days after we took up our re- 
sidence with Professor Pallas, some Tartars brought him a 
beautiful little animal, which had been called Wie jumping hare 
and borne a variety of names ; but is, in fact, the same as 
the African jerboa. We saw it afterwards in Egypt, and it is 
not common either there or in the Crimea. It may be called 
the kangaroo in miniature, as it has the same form, although it 
is smaller than a rabbit, and assists itself, like the kangaroo, 
with its tail in leaping. That which Professor Pallas received 
was a pregnant female, containing two young ones. Its colour 
was liglit grey, excepting the belly, which was almost white. 
The fore-feet of this animal are attached to its breast without 
any legs, so that in all its motions it makes use only of it» 
hind-quarters, bounding and making surprising leaps whenever 
it is disturbed. Afterwards, we caught one in the steppes, 
which we stuffed and brought to England. Professor Pallas 
himself did not seem to be aware that the mus jaculus, which 
was the name he gave, is the animal mentioned by Shaw in his 
account of Barbary ; nor was it until we became enabled to 
make the comparison ourselves in Africa, that we discovered 

The “ Memoir of a Map of the Countries comprehended between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian,” Bond. 1T88 ; was written entirely 
by Pallas, as Ji© informed us. 
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ttie j€>rboa to be the satiie kind of quadruped we had before 
known in the Crimea. Bochart siippoBos this little animal to 
be the saphan of the Scriptures. “ Tlio hills are a refuge for 
the wild goats, and so are the stony rocks for the saphannimy^ 
which our translation renders ‘‘ conks.'^ Shaw is however 
midecided upon tliis point, but supposes tin* ji'rboa, from the 
remarkable disproportion of its foi-e and hinder-legs, may be 
taken for one of' t lie two-footed I'ats, mentioned by Herodotus 
and other authors, ’rhe whole merit of either of these obser- 
^ ations, if there lie any, is due, first to the l(>arned Bochart, 
and afterwards to tlie labours of Ilayni, in tlie illustration of 
a medal of Cyrene, u])uii which tiiis animal appears, although 
Shaw^, after the introduction of those observations in bis work, 
not only does not acknowledge w hence lie derived the inf'or- 
ination, but even assei-ts that the animal described by llaym 
was not the jerboa. It seems profly clear tlnat it was, although 
in the engraxing jniblisluMl l)\' i-biyin tlie fore-feet are rej)re- 
sented ratlier too long. A c('i\tnry ago tbv'y did liot pay that 
attention to minute accuracy in su(.:h representations ■which 
they do now, and nearly that time has elaji>sed since tlie v/ork 
of Haym apjieared. It is gonerjdly estc’emevd as an article of 
food in all countries wlieiv it is found. It burrows in the 
ground like a raiibit, but se(nns more to resemble the squirrel, 
than either that animal or the rat. Its fine dark eyes have all 
the lustre of the antelope's. Haym says tin* smell of it is ne- 
ver offensix'e wlien kept domestic ; and indeed it may be con- 
sidered one of the most pleasing, harrnh'ss little (|uadrtipeds of 
whicli we have any kimwhalge. (imelin observed it in the 
ijeigbbovnhood of' AVoronet/, in 1 7bj*‘> Alessei'sclirnied in Siberia, 
ami Hasselquist it' Kgypt, AVlien ouy army A\uis encamped 
near Ah*:vandria, in the late expedition to Egypt, the soldiers 
preserx’cd some of these iminials in lioxes, and fed tliem like 
rabbits. 

From Akniefcbet tlie dist ance is only fbirty versts to Baktche- 
serai, once the resideiua* of the Idian, and tlie I'artar capital of 
the CriiiK'a. As it avjis our intention fomake fbetour of all the 
sonth part of the peninsula, we lost, no tiim* in setting out for 
this })lace. We niet; several taara vans, Avhicli W(*re piiucipally 
laden with cucumbers, of sneh imnunise huigth and si'/e, that 
the statement of (heir dimensions will ])erhaj)snot be believed. 
We measured some that were in lengf li aliox e, two feet. There 
is no article ot food so grateful 1o a Bussian as the salted cu- 
cumber, and all the iiihalufants of tiie Crimea cultivate the 
plant for the sake of' the pickle tliey aflbrd. Huy have varie- 
ties of this vegefabie unknown in England; among others, 
one wdiich is >snow-whitt*, and Avliieh attains the astonishing 
size I have mentioned, without rurming to seed, or losing any 
thing of its crisp and refreshing favour. The country, as we 
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advanced, became more diversified with wood: and near the 
villages we saw good crops of corn and hay. I have before 
observed, that a traveller, unless he visits the southern coasts^ 
may pass over all the rest of the Crimea, and from its appear- 
ance conclude that the whole country is nothing but a flat and 
dreary step];)e. Bakicheserai is the first object in the whole 
journey from Yerhkale to Sebastopole, which interrupts the 
dull monotony of at least two-thirds of tlie peninsula, to the 
north of Tchetirdagh, and the other mountains which oppose 
themselves to the Black Sea on the southern side. It is one of 
the most remarkable towns in Eurof)e ; first, in the novelty of 
its manners and customs, wlrich are strictly oriental, and be- 
tray nothing of an European cliaracter; secondly in the site 
of the town itself, which occupies the craggy sides of a prodi- 
gious natural fosse betwecm two high mountains, something 
like that of Matlock in Derbyshire. The view breaks all at 
once upon the traveller, in a most irn'gulai’ and scattered man- 
ner; while bubbling fountains, running waters, gardens, ter- 
races, banging vineyards, and groves of the black poplar, seem 
to soften the horror of roc'ks and precipices, and even make 
them ajipear inviting. The rtdigious veneration with which 
the Tartars regard their fountains, induces them to spare no 
expense wliich may enrich Ihem witli the purest water. These 
fountains are almost as necessary to the ceremonies of the 
niosquc', as Ihey are orriarnental to the town ; since every 
true Moslem washes his head, beard, hands, and feet, before 
he proceeds to prayer. I'he number of fountains is so great 
at Baktcheserai, that they are seen in all parts of the city — 
w'ater flowing from them day and night, as cold as ice, and as 
clear as crystal. One of them had not less than ten spouts, 
from w hicli the purest streams continually fell u])on slabs of 
marble. Here, four times in every twenty-foar hours, the Tar- 
tars, invoked by thetr 'nmlnh, from the lofty minarets, are seen 
assembled perlorming their abluf ions, and pr>ceeding to their 
moscpies. If Palev’s position be admitted, that “ a man 
who is in earnest almut religion is not a bad man,” the Ma- 
hometans, being more in earnest than any sect of worshippers 
upon earth, are entitled to respect ; and I w ill confess, I never 
beheld a Moslem at his prayers without feeling a kindling 
awe, inspired by the sincerity of his devotion. Not a syllable 
is suffered to escape bis lips, except those which express the 
name of God, and wdiich at intervals are heard in low impres- 
sive sighs. His whole soul seems to hold communion wifh 
the object of his worship, nor does any thing divert his atten- 
tion.^ 


* The efficacy of inward devotion, as contrasted with external of* 
ferings, is recommended with powerful simplicity in a specimen of 
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To describe what Bakfccheserai was, it would be necessary 
to convey ideas at least adequate to the present appearance 
of its ruins ; and this is very difficult. The savage and wan- 
ton barbarity of the Kussians found in the magnificence of this 
capital wherewith to exercise, in its full scope, their favourite 
passion for destruction. The city was divided into several 
departments, of which, the Greek colony alone, occupied one 
entire and extensive valley. This they entirely demolished 
not leaving one stone upon another. The palace of the khan, 
in the centre of the town, was that in which he usually re- 
sided ; but he had a favourite and more pleasing retirement in 
a magnificent edifice, most delightfully situated beneath a 
mountain, upon the sloping side of a beautiful vale. This they 
so completely razed, that without a guide to the spot no one 
can discover even where it stood. Of the rest of the city, not 
above one-third now remains. Were I to detail half the cruel- 
ties, the extortions, the rapine, and barbarity, practised by the 
Hussians upon the devoted inhabitants of the Crimea, and their 
deluded khan, the relation would exceed belief. I have the 
authority of one of their commanders, whom I dare not name, 
for asserting, that when the mullas, or Tartar priests, ascend- 
ed the minarets at mid-day to proclaim the noon, according to 
their usual custom, the Russian soldiers amused themselves by 
firing muskets at them ; and in one of these instances a priest 
was killed. The repugnancy with which every English reader 
will peruse an account of such enormities may lead him to 
doubt the veracity of the representation, although given, as it 
was received, from an eye-witness of the fact. 

The capture of the Crimea was an event which excited the 
attention of all Europe ; but the circumstances which led to 
the deposition and death of the khan are not so generally 
known. They have been artfully concealed by the Russians ; 
and the brilliancy of the conquest of the Crimea, dazzling the 
im^nation, has prevented a due inquiry into those dark and 
einister manoeuvres by which the plot was carried on for the 
subjection of the peninsula. Potemkin, that arch priest of 
intrigue and wickednes.s, planned and executed the whole of 
it ; to fulfil whose designs it was immaterial what laws were 


early English poetry, as old as the time of Queen Elizabeth, pre- 
aeryed in the Travels of ” cerlaine Englishmen into farre Countries/* 
printed in 1669, It is the end of a Latin inscription in the church 
of Cologne, (on the oflerings of the Three Kings,) thus translated 
into English metre : 

“.For Gold, present a perfect heart ; 

For Mr REu. admit him tears ; 

For Franxincrnse, powrc from thy hrest 
A ftime of humble praitrs I"’ 
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violated, what principles trampled on, what murders commit- 
ted, or what faith broken. Ills principal favourites were 
swindlers, adventurers, parasites — unprincipled men of every 
description, but especially unprincipled men of talent, found 
in him a ready patron. 

It is well known, that, by the last treaty of peace which 
Russia made with the Turks, prior to the conquest of the 
Peninsula, Shahin Ghirei, of the family of the khans, who had 
been a prisoner and a hostage at Petersburg, was placed on 
the throne of the Crimea. This was the first step towards 
the overthrow of that kingdom. From the moment of his as- 
cension, the Russian minister in the Crimea, an artful and de- 
signing foreigner, well chosen from Potemkin’s list to execute 
the plans he had in Aoew, began to excite the Tartars against 
the khan, raising commotions among them, buying over the 
disafiected, and stimulating the people to frequent insurrec- 
tion. In the meantime he insinuated himself into the good 
graces of the khan, teaching him to do whatever might be 
most unpopular in the eyes of his subjects. Among other dan- 
gerous absurdities, he prevailed upon the khan to place every 
thing ill his establishment upon a Russian footing — to discip- 
line his troops after the Russian maimer — to build frigates on 
his coast, filling his head witli preposterous ideas of the navi- 
gation of the Black Sea. Thus he incurred enormous expenses, 
which compelled him to drain his subjects of their money, 
and increased thtnr murmurs. The Russian minister, equally 
active on both sides, lost no opportunity to encourage the fol- 
lies of the khan, or to augment the disaffection of the nobles. 
The work succeeded to his utmost wishes : a revolt took place, 
which soon became general ; and the terrified khan was per- 
suaded to fl)’', first to Caffa, and afterwards to Taman. 

Then it was that the first master-stroke of political intrigue 
was effected. The khan was prevailed upon to call in the as- 
sistance of the Russian troops, w'ho were eagerly waiting the 
proposal, and as eagerly acceded to it. Thus a Russian army 
was suffered to enter, unmolested, into the heart of the Crimea. 
Under pretext of punishing those who had rebelled against the 
khan, for a revolt they had themselves excited, they put to 
death whomsoever they thought proper, took possession of the 
strongholds, and practised their usual excesses. The Tartars, 
some by compulsion, others by entreaty, and a still greater 
number by terror, were driven from their country, and com- 
pelled to seek elsewhere a residence. The khan returned to 
Karasubazar, wdiere the Russian army was encamped, and 
there, in presence of the Russian troops, was persuaded to 
order his nobles to be stoned to death — his pretended allies 
feasting their eyes with the slaughter of men whom they first 
induced to rebel against their sovereign, and afterwards caused 
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to ]?e butchered fcr liaving complied witji their desires. Thus 
the deluded khan, and his still more deluded subjects, alike 
the dupes of designing wretches whom they had allowed to 
take possession of their countr}', began at last to open their 
eyes, and eudeavoiii-cd to rid themselves of an alliance so fatal 
in its con8ef|uences. It was too late — the khan was himself 
a prisoner in the ^ ery centre of the Russian army ; and the 
rest of their conduct towards him exceeds in depravity all 
that had preceded. 

A proposal was made to him to resign the crown of the 
Crimea — to quit the peninsula — and to attest, by his sign- 
manual, that the individuals of liis family, in Avhich the throne 
was hereditary, were for over rightly deposed. The khan re- 
ceived the insolent pro}>03al Avith the astonishment and in- 
dignation which it merited ; but he Avas rtuninded, that, being 
indebted to the Russians for his kingdom, he ought to resign 
it whenever it might accord Avitli their Avishes. The reason- 
ing was arbitrary, but very edectual Avlien it is enforced at 
the mouth of a cannon; and an unfortunate prince, to Avhom 
it is addressed, remains a prisoner in tlie camp of his enemies. 
In addition to this pro])osal, conditions av ere annexed, that in- 
stead of beung deiirired of bis dignities by compliance, the 
khan should have his residence in Petersburg— that he should 
hold a court there of much greater sjilendour and magnifi- 
cence than he had known in the ('rimea — that he should also 
be allowed an annual pension of 100,000 roubles, be enriched 
by all manner of presents, enjoy the luxuries of that great 
capital, and partake in the amusements Avliich the magnifi- 
ence of Catherine constantly atlbrdc'd — that no restraints 
whatever should be put upon his person, but tliat he should 
be at full liberty to act as he thouglit jiroper. The khan saw 
Ihe snare into Avhich he had fallen, but there was no method 
of liberating himself, lie retained, how^ever, sufficient firm- 
ness to persist in a refusal, in consecjuence of which, force 
completed what entreaty was unable to accomplish. He was 
dragged a prisoner to Kaluga, a wretched hamlet upon the 
river Oka, yet ranking as the capital of a goverament of the 
same name, and lOUb versts from Petersburg, from which 
pliace he was not permitted to move. In this miserable con- 
dition, finding that neither his pension was paid to him, nor 
any single engagement fulfilled which the Russians had made, 
he insisted upon going to Petersburg, but was told it could 
not he permitted. At last, giving iiimself over entirely to 
despondency, he exclaimed, “ Let me be delivered a victim to 
the Turks ; they wi]l not refuse me, at least, the privilege of 
choosing tiie manner of my death, since my enemies have re- 
s(^ved on iny destruction i” The unparalleled cruelty of the 
BujMiians suggested the propriety oi acceding to this reque«^t; 
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they rejoiced to hear it made, because it offered an easy me- 
thod of getting rid of one whom they had pillaged, and whose 
presence was no longer necessary or desirable. They placed 
him therefore upon the Turkish frontier, where he was taken, 
and being afterwards sent to Rhodes, was beheaded. * 

If it be now asked what the Russians liave done with re-* 
gard to the Crimea, after the depravity, the cruelty, and the 
murders, by which it was obtained, and on that account be- 
came 80 favourite an actpiisition in their eyes, the answer is 
given in few words. They have laid waste the country ; cut 
down the trees ; pulled down the houses ; overthrown the 
sacred edifices of the natives, with all their public buildings; 
destroyed the public arpieducts; robbed the inhabitants ; in- 
sulted the Tartars in their acts of public worship ; torn up 
from the tombs the bodies of their ancestors, casting their 
relics upon dunghills, and feeding swine cut of their coffins ; 
annihilated all tlie monuments of antiquity ; breaking up alike 
the sepulchres (ff saints and Pagans, and scattering their 
ashes in the air. 

There was something very emphatic in the speech of a poor 
Tartar, who one day lainenting in his garden the havoc made 
among his iVuit-trees by a severe frost, said, We never used 
to experience such hard weather; hut since the Russians 
came, they seem to liave brought tlieir winter along with them.” 

The principal palace of the khan is still entire, and probably 
may escape the general destruclion, because the late empress 
ordered it to be kept in repair, and always according to its 
present oriental form. When she came to Bakteheserai, they 
had filled up a sed of ajiartmeuls for lu'r in the rrench taste, 
whicli gave her greed: olfence, and caused her to issue the 
order fur its preservation according to the original style ob- 
served in the building. It is situated in midst of gardens, 
from wliich circumstance the city deidved its name. Those 


* The reader, having perused this narrative, will determine whe- 
ther there be aiiytliing un the ]»art of tlio French, respecting 
Spain, ecpiul to the atrocity of the Rnssian.s in getting possession of 
the Criinea. Mr. Eton, in hi.s “ Survey of the Turkish P'.mpire,’* 
p. 304, says, their right to the Peninsula 'was sacred, and that “thn 
mouth is unholy which dare.s to arraign it.’’ The representation 
Mr. E. has given, in many parts contradicts itself : for example, in 
p. 327, he witnessed the expuksiou of 75,000 Christians from the 
Crimea, by the Russians, almost all of wliom perished, in conse- 
quence of their cruelty, in the deserts ol Nagay : yet, in p. 333, he 
says, ‘d;hose who clioso to remain,*’ after the seizure of the Crimea, 
ware left in ilio quid pooSLidsion of liieir piuporly and their 
religion.” 
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j^ardenu are filled with fountains and fine fruit trees. Its ex- 
terior presents that kind of scenery which eastern romances 
describe, and our theatres endeavour to represent, consisting 
of chambers, galleries, and passages, so intricate and irregu- 
lar, that is impossible to give any description of the plan by 
which they are put together, or the purposes for which they 
were erected. Upon the whole, it is rather insignificant for 
the residence of a sovereign. A large hall, opening by means 
of arches to the gardens of the seraglio, and to difierent 
courts, receives several staircases, which wind to different 
parts of the palace. From this hall a door conducted the 
Khan to a small mosque, for his private devotions, when he 
did not appear in public. Ascending to the apartments, we 
find no resemblance to any thing European. The rooms are 
small, and surrounded by divans ; the windows all concealed 
by wooden lattices, or as they are called by the French, 
jalousies. Some of the windows look only from one room 
into another ; but being intended perhaps more for ornament 
than utility, they consist of small casements placed in little 
oblong rows, and are at the same time filled with frame work 
and lattice, that no one can see through them. In the win- 
dows of the best apartments we observed painted glass. Se- 
veral of the staircases, which conduct from one set of rooms 
to another, are open to the air, but the persons ascending or 
descending, are concealed from all outward view by lattices. 
The chief concern, both of Tartars and Turks, in their dwel- 
lings, seems to be to avoid observation. Their apartments 
are very cold, and, to the generality of Enro])eans, would be 
insufferable in winter ; but the Tartar, having nothing to do 
during that season of the year but to sit smoking, wrapped up 
in a huge pelisse, would find the rooms ecpially insupportable 
if they were warmer. 

A very handsome bath, prepared in one part of the palace 
for the late empress, is worthy of notice ; because, remaining 
exactly as it was fitted up for her, it proves the immense sums 
which were lavished by Potemkin during her celebrated jour- 
ney to the Crimea. The same luxuries were provided for her 
wherever she halted, together with all the elegance and con- 
veniences of palaces, furnished as if for her continual resi- 
dence. She had adopted the daily practice of bathing her 
body with cold water, and for that purpose the most sumptu- 
ous baths were every where erected, and though most of them 
were used only once, they were all lined throughout with 
white cotton quilts, and surrounded by carpets and sofas of 
the same materials. That part of the seraglio which was 
particularly appropriated to the use of the women, it is well 
known, bears the name of the harcnu One has a natural in- 
clination; to see the inside of one of these places, secluded as 
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they are from ob«en’‘ation by the Mahometans with such rigid 
caution. There is nothing, however, to gratify the curiosity 
excited by so much mystery. The harem of the khan has been 
preserved in its original state without the slightest alteration. 
Potemkin passed his nights there during the visit of the em- 
press, and was much amused with the idea of sleeping in a 
harem. It consists of a set of very indifferent apartments of 
a square form, opening one into another, which have neither 
magnificence nor comfort. 

They are detached from the palace, and surrounded by a 
garden with high walls. Owing to the lattices which cover 
the windows, and the trees planted before them, the misera- 
ble prisoners doomed to reside there could liardly have ob- 
tained a view even of the sky, the only object granted to 
their contemplation. Having no literary resources, the wo- 
men shut up there passed their time, as ladies informed me 
who were in the habit of visiting them, in embroidery, and in 
drinking very bad coffee, with sometimes sherbet, and a poor 
sort of lemonade. In tlie Turkish harems the women are al- 
lowed the greater luxury of smoking, which to human beings 
so situated must become one of the most important blessings 
of life. The most remarkable part of the seraglio is the en- 
trance, by a winding passage, so narrow, that one person only 
could pass at the same time, who w as under the absolute ne- 
cessity of stepping so close to the guard as to awake him, 
even if he were asleep. Into this passage the khan descended 
by a private staircase, appropriated solely to his use. 

The Armenian merchants of Nakhtshivan, w ho, with almost 
all the Christians of the peninsula, emigrated from the Crimea, 
were originally inhabitants of Baktcheserai, and their loss has 
been severely felt ever since the compiest of this country by 
the Russians. The present jiopulatioii including male and fe- 
male, amounts to nearly (iOOO souks. In this number are in- 
cluded above 1100 Jews, 120 of whom are registered as mer- 
chants. The number of Tartars does not exceed 3000 ; of 
which number 20 belong to the class of nobles, 237 are mer- 
chants, 172 priests, and 78 students of divinity. 

The morning after our arrival, Colonel Richard Dunant, a 
native of Smyrna, and an officer in the Russian service resid- 
ing in Baktcheserai, accompanied us on horseback to climb 
the steep defile w^hich leads from the city to the Jewish colony 
of Dschoufotkale, situated on a mountain, and distant about 
five versts. The Jews are of the sect called Kami; they in- 
habit an ancient fortress originally constructed by the Ge- 
noese upon a very lofty ])reci})ioo. Passing up the defile which 
leads to this fortress, we observtHl Tartar Avomen creeping 
about among the tombs and ruined mosques, in snow white 
veils, which made them appear like as many ghosts, some- 
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ikmfmoyering all the face, except the eyes ; at p#i^ pp|if 
ceatog the whole of the head. Their beautiful flowing dr#*-«- 
pery, aip^ the interesting groups they formed among the ruii^, 
would have furnished a noble subject for an artist’s pencil. 
As if their veils were not a sufficient screen, no sooner do they 
behold a man, than they hang their heads, and often endear 
your to get out of sight by running away. An English ser^ 
vant, whem admiral Mordvinof brought into tlie Crimea, ob- 
serving this aversion in the Tartar women from being seen, 
deemed it an act of rudeness to give them the trouble of hid- 
ing their faces and of running away on his account ; therer 
fore, whenever he encountered them, lie used to cover his facp 
and take to his heels, to conceal himself in the first place that 
presented. This passed mmaticed for some time ; but at 
length the Tartar women, struck with the singularity of see- 
ing a man always avoid them, and endeavour to conceal him'- 
self from their observation, let fall a portion of their veils 
when they next met him, Avliich only caused him to run faster 
than before. This excited their curiosity to such a degree, 
that at length they ! airly hunted him ; and after following him 
in parties to his hiding place with their 'v eils ofi‘, were re- 
solved to see the man who for the first time concealed his face 
a-t the approach of a woman ; and actually demanded an ex- 
planation of his extraordinary conduct. 

Advancing along tlie defile, and always ascending, we 
passed above the remains of tliat part of the city which I be- 
fore mentioned as belonging io the Greeks. It is nothing but 
a heap of ruins, with scarcely one stone upon another. As 
we proceeded, they showed ns in the very highest part of the 
rocks an iron ring, to whicli according to their traditions, 
vessels were formerly fastened, although they must have rode 
many hundred feet above the })resent level of the Black Sea. 
The tradition, however, is or ought to he, set aside, by a much 
more rational account given of tliis ring; viz. that a rope was 
fastened to it upon a festi\Ml day, wdiicli Ijcing carried across 
the defile to a similar ring on tlie opposite side, the khans 
amused themselves by seeing a man cross over the valley, 
from one precipice to the other, alter the same manner as at 
Venice, wiiere during the carniv al, a hired rope-dancer was 
drawn up to the toj) ol' tiie tow^er of St. Mark, whence he de- 
scended by another rope, with a bouquet of flowers in his 
hand, to present to the Doge. I’his is the account the best 
informed give of tlie marvellous ring near Bakteheserai; but 
Baron de Tott very credulously admitted the original tradi- 
tion with all its absurdity. Tlie only objection belonging to 
the more rational account arises from tlie difficulty of con- 
geiving how any rope, so extemded, could support a inan’s 
weight wi thou t breaking. 
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^|ir,ther up defile is a very remarkable example of the 

of iiuniaii labour, in a Greek monastery, or chapel, hewn in t% 
very side of the precipice, and in such a manner that nothin|r 
oi it was visible but the small perforated cavities through 
which the light was communicated to the interior, liie 
Gree^ks of the Crimea were forbidden by the Tartars the use of 
any public church, nor were they allo’yved to exercise publicly 
.the functions of their religion ; in consequence of which, like 
the persecuted Arians, they fled to rocks and precipices, se- 
cretly excavating the most inaccessible caverns, and ascend- 
ing to their subterraneous shrines by small winding staircases 
concealed from the most prying observation. This result of 
their labour and piety remains among the few things which 
the Eussians have not found it easy to destroy ; oflering one 
of the most singular curiosities in the Crimea, and to all ap- 
pearance being suspended like a marten’s nest upon the face 
of a lofty precipice beneatli stupendous rocks. 

We now came to tlie lower verge of some steep cliffs, and 
beheld on the summit the walls of Dschoufoutkale. In a re- 
cess upon our right liaiid appeared tlie cemetery, or “ fleld of 
dead,” belonging to the Karaite ,Te\vs. Nothing can be 
imagined more calculated to inspire holy meditation. It was 
a beautiful grove, filling a chasm of tlie mountains, rendered 
dark by the shade of* lofty trees and overhanging rocks. A 
winding path conducted through this solemn scene. Several 
tombs of white marble presented a fine contrast to the deep 
green of the foliage, and some female figures in white veils 
were offering pious lamentations over tlie graves. An evening 
or morning visit to the sepulchres of their departed friends, is, 
perhaps, the only airing in Avhich the Jewish women indulge 
themselves, as they seldom leave their houses : in this respect 
their customs are similar to those td* d'artars and Turks. If 
the belief these nations entertain, that llu> souls of the dead 
hover about their earthly taberuaides and hold communion 
with the living, could be admitted by the followers of Christ, 
it would not be possible to direct the human iniiid to any ex- 
ercise more consolatory, or more sublimely affecting. 1 never 
saw Mahoinetans or Jews so circumstanced, without feeling 
something very like a wish to share at least Avitli them this 
article of their faith. 

The ascent from the cemetery to the fortress, althoiigli short, 
was so steep, that we were forced to aliglit from our horses, 
and actually climb to tlie gateway. Several sla\ es, however, 
busied in conveying water upon the backs of asses, passed ns 
in their way up. The spring which supplies them is below in 
the defile ; and a very cojnous resi'rvoir, cut in the rocks above, 
is prepared for the use of the colony. As we passed (lie gate- 
way and entered the town, \vv were met by stn'eral of the in- 
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habitants. Colonel Dunant inquired for a J ew of hi« acquaint- 
ance, one of the principal people of the place. We were 
conducted to his house, and found him at noon sleeping on his 
divan. He rose to receive us, and presently regaled us with 
various sorts of confectionary, among which were conserved 
leaves of roses, and preserved walnuts ; also eggs, cheese, cold 
pies, and brandy. A messenger was despatched for the Kabbi, 
whom he invited to meet us, and who soon after made his 
appearance. 

This man was held in very high consideration by them all, 
and with good reason ; for he was exceedingly well informed, 
and had passed a public examination with distinguished 
honour in Petersburgh, after being sent for expressly by the 
Empress Catherine. We were highl}^ interested by their con- 
versation, as well as by the singularity of having found one 
Jewish settlement, perhaps the only one upon earth, where 
that people exist secluded from the rest of mankind, in the 
free exercise of their ancient customs and peculiarities. The 
town contains about 1 200 persons of both sexes, and not more 
than 200 houses. The Tartars left here a stately mausoleum, 
erected for the daughter of one of their khans, now a ruin. 
The principal part of each dwelling belongs to the women ; 
but every master of a family has his own private apartment, 
where he sleeps, smokes, and receives his friends. The room 
in which we were entertained was of this description ; it was 
filled with manuscripts, many in the handwriting of our host ; 
others in that of his children; and all in very beautiful Hebrew 
characters. The Kairaites deem it an act of piety to copy the 
Bible, or copious commentaries upon its texts, once in their 
lives. All their manuscript copies of the Old Testament began 
with the book of Joshua ; and even the most ancient did not 
contain the Pentateuch. That part of the Bible was kept apart, 
but only in a printed version, for the use of schools. In the 
synagogues, with the exception of the books of Moses, every 
thing was in manuscript. The Rabbi asked if we had any of 
the Karaite sect in England ; a (Question we could not answer. 
He said there were a few in Holland ; and I believe, as a sect, 
it is very rare. 

These Jews call themselves Karai. The etymology of the 
name is uncertain. The difference between their creed and 
that of the Jews in general, according to information received 
from the Rabbi, consists in a rejection of the Talmud, a disre- 
gard to every kind of tradition, to all Rabbinical writings or 
opinions, all marginal interpretations of the text of scripture, 
and, in a measure, of their rule of faith by the pure letter of the 
law. They pretend to have the text of the Old Testament in 
its most genuine state. Being desirous to possess one of these 
Bibles, the Rabbi, who seemed gratified by the interest we be- 
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trajre^, permitted me to purchase a beautiful manuscript copy 
written upon vellum, about four hundred years old ; but hav^ 
ing left this volume in the Crimea, to be forwarded by the 
way of Petersburgh, it was never afterwards recovered. It 
began like others which were shewn to us, with the book of 
Joshua. 

The character of the Karaite Jews is directly opposite to 
that which is generally attributed to their brethren in other 
countries, being altogether without reproach. Their honesty 
is proverbial in the Crimea ; and the word of a Karaite is con- 
sidered equal to a bond. Almost all of them are engaged in 
trade or manufactures. We were surprised to see vine leaves 
sold in the streets, particularly as they are abundant in the 
country ; but this article is in very great demand, to use in 
cookery. Their minced meat is rolled up in vine leaves, and 
sent to table in the form of sausages. They observe their fasts 
with the most scrupulous rigour, abstaining even from snutf, 
and from smoking for twenty-four hours together. In the very 
earliest periods of Jewish history, this sect separated from the 
main stem ; this, at least, is their own account ; and nothing 
concerning them ought to be received from Rabbinists, who 
hold them in detestation. For this reason, the relations of Leo 
of Modena, a Rabbi of Venice, are not to be admitted. Their 
schism is said to be as old as the return from the Babylonish 
captivity. They use very extraordinary care in the education 
of their children, who are taught publicly in the synagogues ; 
and in this resjiect the Tartars are not deficient. I rarely 
entered a Tartar village in the day-time without seeing the 
children assembled in some public place, receiving their in- 
struction from persons appointed to superintend the care of 
their education; reciting with audible voices passages from 
the Koran, or busied in copying manuscript lessons placed be- 
fore them. The dress of the Karaites differs little from that 
worn by the Tartars. All of them, of whatsoever age, suffer 
their beards to grow ; but among Tartars the beard is a dis- 
tinction of age, the young men wearing only whiskers. The 
Karaites wear also a very lofty felt cap, faced with wool, 
which is heavy, and keeps the head very hot. The Turks and 
Armenians often do the same ; and in warm climates this pre- 
caution seems a preservative against the dangerous conse- 
quences which result from obstructed perspiration. 

From this interesting colony we returned, by a different 
road along the tops of tlu* mountains, to Baktcheserai con- 


^ ^ ** Baktchiseria is entirely inhabited by Tartars, Jews, and Arme- 
nians, and is the most populous place we saw in the Crimea. It has 
several mosques, besides a very fine one in the seraglio, with two 
minarets, the mark of royalty. There are some decent sutlers’ 
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cerning whic^ place I hope not to have omitted any 
reader mi^t deem worthy of his attention. 


CHAPTER XX. 

FEOM THE CAPITAL OF THE CRIMEA, TO THE HEEACLEOTlO 
CHEllSONESUS. 

Tarantula Spider. — Departure from Baktcheserai. — Ctenus of 
Strabo. — Aktiar. — Caverns of Inkerman. — Mephitic Air. — Cip* 
pus of Theagcnes. — Ancient Geograpliy, and Antiquities of the 
Minor Peninsula. — Eupatorium.— Cliersoncsiia. — Parthenium of 
Formaleoni. — Monastery of St. George.— Balaclava. — Genoese 
Fortress. — Geology of the Crimea. — Extraordinary Geological 
Phoenomena. — Form of an Ancient Greek Town. — Manners of 
the People. 

Upon our arrival at tlie lioiise where we had lodged, we"* 

found the si'rvaiit endeavouring to secure a very large taran 


shops, and some manufactories of felt carpets, and one of red and 
yellow leather. Tlie houses are Jilmosfc universally of wood and ill- 
baked bricks, witli wooden piazzas, and shelving roofs of red tile. 
There is a new churcli, dedicated to St. George ; hut the most 
striking feature is the palace, which though neither large nor re- 
gular, yet, by the picture, (jne style of its architecture, its carving 
and gilding, its Arabic and Turkish inscriptions, and the fountaina 
of beautiful water in every court, interested me more than I can 
express. The apartment^, except the Hall of Justice, are low and 
irregular. In one are a nmnhor of bad paintings, representing dif- 
ferent views of Constantinople ; and, to my surprise, birds were 
pictured,* flying, in violation of the Mohammedan prohibition to 
paint any animal. It is kept in tolerable repair ; and the divans 
in the best rooms arc still furnished with cusliions. One apart- 
ment, which was occupied hj tlie Einpross Catherine, is fitted up 
in a paltry ball-room manner, witli chandeliers, &c., and forms an 
exception to the general style. The Haram is a mean building, 
separated from the other apartments by a small walled garden, and 
containing a kitchen, with six or eight binall and mean bed rooms, 
each of which (as we were told by our guide, who was a Jew, and 
remembered it in the time of the Khans) was usually occupied by 
two ladies. In the garden is a large and delightfuT kiosk, sur- 
rounded hy latticc-work, with the divan round the inside, the cen- 
tre paved with marble, and furiu.shed with a fountain. The word 
>Heria or Serafjllo, which is given to this range of buildings, seems, 
in the Tartar and Turkish language, to answer to all the siguitioa- 
tiorisof our Eogli.: h v/oi'd Coiuf ; Inung applied indifferently to the 
yard of an inn or the iiicloBurosof a palace.’' Ueber'a M'fS. JoarnaU 
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iula, which he had caught in one of the out-houses. Some 
utility may follow even our imperfect entomological re- 
searches, if they cause future travellers to avoid tlie dangerous 
consequences of an attack from such animals. But from my 
own experience, and the very extensive knowledge of Pro- 
fessor Pallas, I am authorised to assert, that in warm climates 
the wounds they occasion sometimes prove fatal. The ampu- 
tation of the part afiected was the only method of saving our 
soldiers in Egypt who had been bitten by the scorpion : and 
Pallas had noticed the most dangerous consequences from the 
attacks of the scolopendra, the phalangium, and the tarantula. 

The evening after we descended from the fortress belonging 
to the Jewish colony, we left Baktcheserai, and reached the 
great bay of Aktiar, upon which place the Russians, in the 
time of Catherine II., bestowed the fantastic name of Sebasto- 
pole. We had a passage of about two versts to make across 
the water to the town. Prince Viamskoy, the governor, had 
stationed a sentinel witli a boat, who told us he had waited 
four days in expectation of our coming ; and according to the 
orders he had received, a gun was tired, to give notice to the 
garrison of our arrival. The great bay of Aktiar also bears 
the name of ‘ The Roads and here the Russian fleet is fre- 
cpiently at anchor. It is the Otenus of Strabo. The harbour, 
upon which the town of Aktiar, was built about twenty years 
ago, has been appropriated to the reception of Russian ships 
of war. There are other ports, such as the Careening Bay, tlie 
Bay of Quarantine, &c. The Crimea does not afford timber 
for building ships, although there is always a sufficient sup- 
ply for repairs. The fleets of the world might ride secure 
and have convenient anchorage in the great harbour ; and in 
any of the ports, vessels find from twenty-one to seventy feet 
depth of water, and good anchorage. To the Russian navy it 
is one of their most important possessions ; yet such was the 
surprising ignorance or carelessness of their government that 
for some time after the capture of the Crimea, the advantages 
of tiiis place were not discovered. Tlie plan of the harbour 
somewhat resembles that of Malta. 

Aktiar contains two churcfles, one of which is a handsome 
building. The principal street is broad, and the stairs of the 
quay are spacious and magnificent. For the rest, with the 
exception of its magazines and barracks, it can boast only a 
few $hops. Other objects demand tlie attention of the travel- 
ler, and to call for all his activity. Landing at Aktiar, he ar- 
rives in the very centre of some of the most interesting anti- 
quities of the Crimea. The country included within the isth- 
mus formed by the principal harbour of Aktiar, or Inkerman, 
that is to say, by Ctenus of Strabo, and the port of Balaclava, 
or Pot'tus Symholorvim, is the Heracleotic Chersonesus so ac- 
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CTirately described by that author as a portion of the Penin- 
sula Major, or Tanwca Chersonesus. On this small district 
stood the cities of the old and new Chersonesus, and Eupato- 
rium ; the temple of Diana, the Promontory Parthenium, cele- 
brated by the story of Iphigenia : the famous Chersonesian 
Mole: with numerous ramparts, tombs, canals, and other 
works, the memorj^ of which historians preserve, but the last 
trace of whose magnificence the Kussians daily labour to an- 
nihilate. 

Prince Viazemskoy had prepared apartments for us in a pa- 
lace belonging to the Crown, similar to that already noticed 
in Stara Crim ; but there was at that time resident in Aktiar, 
a countryman of ours in the Russian service, an illiterate man, 
whose vanity would be piqued if we did not take up our 
abode with him. He was originally employed as a servant to 
the astronomer in Cook’s second voyage ; and by the powerful 
interest made in his behalf, by Professor Pallas and other per- 
sons of high respectability, obtained the command of the ex- 
pedition to the north-west coast of America, of which Slier 
has published a narrative. He had the rank of commodore ; 
and his claim as acountr3man, added to his other pretensions, 
induced us to accept his accommodation. We had reason af- 
terwards to regret our folly ; for, in addition to the privations 
we endured beneath his roof, we found ourselves thwarted in 
every undertaking by his interference, and very often by his 
actual misrepresentations to the governor and police officers. 
He would not allow the prince to grant us permission for the 
removal of any article of antiquity we had purchased, although 
they were condemned to serve as building materials ; and we 
had soon reason to apprehend, that we were accompanied, 
wherever we went, by as dangerous a spy as the jealous police 
of that country could possibly place over us. The room allot- 
ted to our use was a kind of ante-chamber, destitute of the 
meanest article of furniture, in which we slept on the bare 
floor ; nor should we have noticed the rigour of our fare, if 
it had not borne the respectable name of English hospitality. 

The prince prepared his shallop for us on the next day with 
twelve hours, to visit the ruins and caverns of Inkerman, at 
the extremity of the principal harbour. The commodore and 
the metropolitan bishop accompanied us. Before we reached 
Inkerman, some very rem.arkable excavations appeared in the 
rocks by the side of the bay, which were visible at a consider- 
able distance. Upon examination, they proved to be chambers 
with arched windows, cut in the solid stone with great care 
and art. The bishop represented them to have been the re- 
treats of Christians in the earliest ages. But to give an idea 
of what we saw at Inkerman would baffle every power of pen 
or pencil. The rocks all round the extremity of the harbour 
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are hewn into chapels, monasteries, cells, sepulchres, and a 
variety of works which astonish and confound the beholder. 
A river flows here into the bay, after leaving perhaps the most 
beautiful valley in Europe. At the mouth of this river the 
remarkable antiquities are situated, which it is my present 
endeavour to describe, the excavations appearing on both 
sides of it. Those which first appear to persons approaching 
from Aktiar are on the south side, and have been converted 
into magazines for holding gunpowder. It was with great 
difficulty we could prevail upon the sentinel to suffer us to 
enter the caves in which the ammunition is kept. These caves 
seem to have constituted an entire monastery ; as the rock has 
been so perforated, that it now exhibits a church, with several 
chambers and long passages leading off in various directions. 

Passing along these, the fine prospect of the valley of Inker- 
man is seen through the wide open arches, together with heaps 
of ruins on the opposite side of the river. The principal 
cavern appears to have been the church. We found several 
stone coffins cut in the rock, which had been laid open; and 
we noticed some Greek inscriptions above them. It was now 
wening ; and the night rapidly coming on, the full moon rose 
in great splendour over the long valley of Inkerman, and pre- 
sented a landscape, through the arches of these gloomy caverns, 
which perhaps it is not possible for imagination to conceive. 
On the opposite side of the river the excavations were still 
more frequent, and somewhat more distant from the bay. 
Crossing an ancient bridge, whose fair proportioned arch and 
massive superstructure indicated masonry of some remote age, 
we found the caverns so numerous us to occupy one entire 
side of the mountain, on the summit of which were the towers 
and battlements of a very large fortress, supposed to have 
belonged to the Genoese, but perhaps originally a part of the 
fortifications erected by Diophantus, one of the generals of 
Mithridates. From the appearance of the staircases which 
conduct to it, and which lead also to the ^ ery caverns before 
mentioned, it is evident that a fortress was erected there ever 
since the excavations were first made, whatever the date of 
their origin may be. Several chapels, together with the re- 
mains of stone sepulchres, which seemed to have contained 
the bodies of distinguished persons, are among these chambers, 
now tenanted by Tartars and their goats. The stone coffins 
serve as drinking troughs for the cattle ; and the altars, once 
perfumed with incense, are now filthy receptacles for dung 
and mud. 

Pallas, who had paid considerable attention to the subject, 
believed all these remains, whether of buildings or excavated 
chambers, to have originated in a settlement of Arians, who, 
when Christianity met with a general persecution^ fled to 
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these rocks, and fortified themselves against the barbarian 
inhabitants of the Peninsula. Similar works are found in 
other parts of the Crimea, particularly at Schulu and I^ankoup ; 
also in Italy, and other parts of Europe ; and they have gene- 
rally been attributed to tlie labours of those early Christians 
who fled from })ersecution. The air of Inkerman is unwhole- 
some during the montlis of summer and autumn ; and this 
may be said, in some degree, of the whole Peninsula. Even 
the inhabitants are afflicted with frequent fevers ; but strangers 
rarely escape. The tertian fever is the most common. In the 
autumn it is very difficult to avoid this disorder, particularly 
at Akmetchet, Aktiar Kosloff, Sudak, and Karasubazar. Bakt- 
cheserai is the most healthy situation, because a current of 
air passes through the defile into which it is situated, and the 
water is excellent. 4^ 

After returning from our excursion to Iidierman, we endea- 
voured to investigate the ancient geography of the ITeracleotic 
Peninsula. It was a work of some difficulty; yet the ma- 
terials indeed were ample. The ruins, as they still existed, 
with the assistniice of Strabo, and an accurate survey of the 
country, iniglit be deemed sullicient for the jiurpose; but the 
insurmountable difficulties (Tea ted by the barbarity of the 
Eussiaiis were viuy intimidating. When they settled in the 
country, the remains of the city of Cliersoiiesus were so con- 
siderable, that all its gates were standing. These they soon 
demolished ; and, pro(XH‘ding in their favourite employment of 
laying waste, tiny pulled down, broke, buried, and destroyed 
whatever they could find which might serve to illustrate its 
former history; blowring up its anciemt foundations; tearing 
open tombs ; overthrowing temples ; and then, removing the 


* In consequence of the visit to Inkerman, or the air of Aktiar, 
the author caught a violent tertian fever, which afflicted him 
during the whole of his journey along the south coast : and he 
afterwards observed at Akmetchet, that it was not possible to walk 
in the town without meeting with some persons labouring under a 
similar disorder. The pale Peruvian bark has very little effect in. 
removing the complaint ; but the red bark soon cures it : the last 
paroxysm is generally followed by a scalding eruption upon the 
lips. This symptom, as an index of returning health, is always 
hailed by the inhabitants, who, when they perceive it, congratulate 
the invalid upon the speedy prospect of his recovery. But as the 
poor, and even many of the rich, are unable to procure the bark, 
these fevers often generate dropsical habits, and become fatal. 
There is not a single apothecary in the Crimea. Medicine if, 
therefore, almost unknown, excepting the few remedies to which 
the Tartars have recourse : and these, with the use of a herbs, 
consist chiefly, as in all barbarous countries, in charms and super*- 
stitious practices. 
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masses of stone io Aktiar, exposed them for sale, by cubic 
measure, to serve as materials in building-. If the Archipelago 
should fall under the dominion of Russia, the fine remains of 
ancient Greece will be no more ; Athens will be razed, and not 
a stone left to mark where the city stood. Turks are men of 
taste and science, in comparison with Russians. Among other 
interesting antirpiities, Avhich the latter had removed from the 
city of (diersonesus, was a beautiful bas-relief, of Avhite 
marble, exhibiting a sculpture equal in perfection to some 
of the most admired productions of the art. It had closed 
the entrance to the tomb of a pliilosopher by tlio name of 
Theagenes. Any of tlie inhabitants of Aktiar might have 
purciiasi d it, together with ;i. ton weight besides of otlier 
stones, for a singles rouble. To us tlie sale was proliibiled, 
because we were strangers; and, wiu'se than alU we were 
Englishmen, ('omrnodore Billings particularly insisted, that 
the conseipiences would be serious, if it reached the ears of 
the emperor, that Jhiglishmen were allowed to remove any 
thing of this description ; so the i'ippus of Theagenes was left 
to its fate. As a bus-relief, it represented Tlieagenes and his 
wife. The drapeiy of these figures beautifully displayed the 
perfection to which the art of sculpture had attained among 
the inhabitants, and thereby illustrated and confirmed the 
text of Pliny. The philosopher held in his left hand a scroll, 
in form and size resembling the manuscripts found in Pompeii. 
His feet were bound in sandals. His with, in a Grecian habit, 
wore a long robe, wliic'.h iV-ll negligently in folds to the ground. 
They both appeared in the j)riuK‘ of lifeu V'rom the style of 
the iuscriijtiori written below, the late Professor Porson 
affirmed that the date of it might; have laam at least 200 
years prior to Cliristiunily. 1 was al'terwavds eonducted to 
the sepulchre from the moutli of -which they had iemo\'ed this 
niarbie. It Avas a family vault, la^wii jii llic rock on the out- 
side of the Avails ol' the ancient city of ('liersonesus. Within 
Avere recessc's for tlie bodies of the dead. When it Avas 
opened, the soldiers found the bones still in a state of pre- 
servation, and tla'v scattered them among the ruins. There 
were many oiV-r' sopukhres of the same kind on the side 
of the rock on which this appeared, hewn in the same maimer, 
and closed by a larg(‘ stone, 'riuis, e\'idently, the custom of 
the (liersonesians Avas to bury, and not to burn, the dead. 
With the single exception of the vase found at 'i'enikale, we 
observed no Avhere in the Crimea either ashes, urns, or other 
proof of bodies consumed by fire. 

Leaving Aktiar, and following the coast westAvard, we 
passed the bay in which the Russian artillery is stationed. 
Then arriving upon the bay for quarantine, on its Avestern 
side appeared the ruins and sepulchres of a town perfectly dis-* 
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tinct from that of Chersonesus, and which answers the situa- 
tion assigned by Strabo to Eupatorium, built by Diophantus. 
His observations state, that the promontory on which the 
town stood, inclining towards the city, at the distance of 
fifteen stadia, formed a considerable bay, beyond which was 
the Ctenus, and that the inhabitants built a mole across, which 
united the two towns. The remains of the mole are yet visi- 
ble, and the distance, allowing for every stadium an English 
furlong, is precisely that which he describes. A place for 
quarantine is now built upon that bay, and divides Eupa- 
torium from Chersonesus ; for immediately after passing the 
Quarantine, appears the promontory on which stood the city 
of Chersonesus, now covered by its ruins. On its eastern side, 
below the ancient walls of the town, are the sepulchres of the 
Chersonesians, in great number, rauged in very regular order. 
The plain between Chersonesus and Eupatorium is also covered 
by ruined buildings ; and to the south of the former city, at the 
distance of a verst behind the promontoiy, upon an eminence, 
is a tumulus of a size so remarkable, that it cannot fail to 
attract notice. Immediately after passing the promontory of 
Eupatorium, towards the east, begins the Ctenus, or Harbour 
of Inkerman ; the entrance to which constitutes the Roads of 
Aktiar, and which exactly corresponds with the account given 
by Strabo. The old walls, both of the town of Chersonesus 
and of the buildings which it contained, are extremely thick, 
being in fact all of them double ; that is to say, having a shell 
on each side constructed with immense masses of stone, and 
the interval between the two filled with a cement containing 
fragments of pottery and other coarse materials. Earthen- 
ware seemed to have been in great abundance, not only as it 
was employed among the materials for building, but because 
the ground was covered with fragments of broken vessels. 
Two strong towers, one of which stood contiguous to the bay, 
were entire in 1794. Pallas had seen them. Attached to one 
of these was a slab of white marble, with an inscription, 
which records a return of flianks for a gift of money, and re- 
pairs done to the walla for the safety of the city, during the 
reign of the Emperor Zeno, a name common to some of the 
Roman emperors on the throne of Constantinople in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. In this latter part is mentioned the re- 
storation of a tower, probably that on which the inscription 
was found. 

From the little harbour lying between the cities of Cherso- 
nesus and Eupatorium, an artificial canal, winding round to- 
wards the walls of the former, and hewn in the rock, yet re- 
mains very entire. It was calculated to admit small vessels 
“within the suburbs of the city. Towards the extremity it is 
now dry, although the fishing-boats of the inhabitants still 
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(inter its month. In this city, says Strabo, is the temple of a 
virgin, a certain demon^ from whom also the promontory is 
named, a hundred stadia farther on, and called Parthenium, 
having the fane of the demon, and her image. Between the city 
and the promontory are three ports. I’aking therefore this 
clue, and following the coast, the three harbours mentioned by 
Strabo will be found to occur very regularly ; but it is not so 
easy to determine the particular promontory on which the 
shrine and statue of the demon virgin was said to stand. As 
the coast inclines towards the south, a very remarkable black 
rock advances from the cliff into the sea, towards the west, 
perforated by a lofty natural arch, through which boats may 
pass. The singular appearance of such a scene might furnish 
a basis for superstition ; and above this rock were the remains 
of a building of an oblong form, constructed with very consi- 
derable masses of stone placed together without cement. Near, 
were also other ruins. Farther on is a promontory still more 
striking, to which Formaleoni gives the name of the Promon- 
tory of Parthenium, terminating by a. perpendicular precipice 
of very great height. Then follows the bay in which stands 
the Monastery of St. George, in a picturesque and singular 
situation, so placed among sloping rocks as to seem inaccessi- 
ble. The few monks who reside there have formed their little 
gardens upon terraces one above another. 

If there be any thing which can strengthen FormaleonPs 
opinion, it is the circumstance of the foundation of a monas- 
tery and chapel so near the spot. Tlie early Christians, in the 
destruction of Pagan edifices, almost always erected buildings, 
sacred to their own religion, upon the spot and often with the 
materials of the old. The monks of the monastery, in the 
ground behind their chapcd, had recently found a small stone 
column, the sliaft of which was seven feet eight inches and a 
half in length, and thirteen inches in diameter. This column, 
together with a few broken slabs of marble, and other anti- 
quities discovered there, seem to prove, supposing Formaleoiii’s 
position of Parthenium to be correct, that in this situation 
stood the old Chersonesiis, which Strabo, after speaking of the 
neiVy describes as in ruins and as occurring after the promon- 
tory. That there is some reason, however, to dissent from the 
opinion maintained by Formaleoni, will appear in the sequel : 
as there is a promontory between the monastery of St. George 
and the harbour of Balaclava, which, independent of the tradi- 
tion concerning it, is perhaps more suited to the account 
Strabo has given of the fane of the demon virgin, as well as to 
the terrible nature of her rites. It will be noticed in a subse- 
quent account of a journey we made afterwards along this 
coast, with Professor Pallas, from Balaclava to the extreme 
south-western point of the minor Peninsula pf Chersonesus. 
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Tbe whole of this little peninsnla is marked by vestiges -of 
ancient buildings. The traces of walls cross it in so many di- 
rections, that it is impossible to conceive the purposes, for 
which they were erected. And if we take into consideration 
the curious remains of Inkerman, the ruins of the cities^ of 
Eupatoriiira and C'bersonesus, of the fortresses, and other 
buildings along the coast, at Balaclava, and other pa/ts of this 
small district, Ave shall certainly not tind in any other part of 
Europe so much to interest as well as to confound the travel- 
ler, in an ecpial extent of territory. Erom the monastery of 
St. George we returned to Aktiar, having promised to spend the 
remainder of the day with Prince Viazemskoy, who, as there 
were no post-horses, kindly supplied us with his own. 

Afterwards we set out again, by the common road, to Bala- 
clava, with a view to examine that place, and then to traverse 
the whole coast as iar as Alusta, which i^./wy would com- 
prehend not only the finest scenery ^Crimea, but also 

would complete the survey of its sov^fF^ coast. So much 
has been said by travellers of the itlley of Baida, that 

the Vale of Balaclava, which is hardly surpassed by any pros- 
pect in the Crimea, has hitherto escaped notice. Yet in 
the wild, gigantic landscape, which towards its southern 
extremity surrounds the town — its mountains, its rikins, 
audits harbour— tlie houses covered by vines and flowers,, 
and overshadowed by the thick foliage of mulberrj’’ and 
walnut trees — render it altogether enchanting. Nothing can 
equal the fidelity with which Strabo has laid down the coasts 
of the Crimea — a circumstance which may perhaps be attri- 
buted to the place of his nativity, Amasia, whose situation 
enabled him to actjuire a familiar knowledge of the shores of 
the Euxine. In his account of the Archipelago and Mediter- 
ranean, although always an accurate writer, he by no means 
evinces the same degree of precision. According to him, the 
port of Balaclava, together with the Ctenus, or harbour of In- 
kerman, constituted by their approach an isthmus of forty 
stadia, or five miles ; which, with a wall, fenced in the minor 
peninsula, having within it the city of Chersoneus, The wall 
we found afterwards with Professor Pallas, and its extent 
agreed very well with Strabo’s account. 

The port of Balaclava is certainly one of the most remark- 
able in the Crimea. From the town it appears like one of the 
smallest of our nortliern lakes, land-locked by high, precipi- 
tous mountains. Though its entrance is so narrow that ships 
can hardly find a passage, yet it affords excellent anchorage 
and security in all weather from the dreadful storms of the 
Black Sea. Ships of war, of any burden, may find sufficient 
depth of water and a safe asylum there. The heights around 
it are the first objects descried by vessels in sailing from Con-* 
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stetiilople. Biil if a»y ill-faM mariner, driven b5^ tempests, 
sdnglit a shelter in the Fort of Balaclava, during the reign of 
Fan}, he was speedily driven out again, or sunk, by an enemy 
as inhospitable as the winds or waves. The inhahitonts had 
small pieces of artillery stationed on the height, with the most 
positive orders from that insane tyrant, to tire at any vessel 
which should presume to take refuge there. The town is at 
present colonised by Greeks from the Morea ; a set of daring 
pirates, to whom the place was assigned by the late empress, 
for the services they rendered her in the last war with the 
Turks. We found the inhabitants of Misitra, Corinth, of the 
Isles of Cephalonia, Zante, &c., living without any intermix- 
ture of Tartars or Russians, according to the manners and 
customs of their own country. We were treated by them, as 
I had every reason to think we should bo, with every degree 
of politeness and hospitality. The paroxysms of the fever I 
had caught in the baa air of Inkerman, perhaps increased by 
constant fatigue of mind and body, might have induced many 
a worthy landlord to have denied me admission to his house, 
through iear of communiGating the plague to his family ; but 
the brave 8j)artan Feodosio, with wljom we lodged at Bala- 
' ehiva, not only received me, but attended mo with all the soli- 
citude of a Samaritan. We arrived by moonlight; his house 
was beautifully situated upon a rock near the harbour. 

The variety of ditferent nations which are found in the Cri- 
mea, each living as if in a country of its own, practising iCs 
peculiar customs, and preserving its religious rites, is one of 
the circumstances which render the peninsula interesting to a 
stranger. At Baktcheserai, Tartars and Turks ; upon the 
rocks above them, a colony of Kararite Jews ; at Balaclava, a 
horde of Greeks; an army of Russians in xVkmetchet; iu 
other towns, Anatolians and Armenians; in the steppes, 
Nagays, Gipsies, and Cal mucks ; .so that in a very small dis- 
trict of territory, as in a menagerie, very opposite specimens 
of living curiosities are singularly contrasted. Nor is it only 
with a view to its natural history that the traveller tinds ample 
source of instruction; his attention is chiefly diverted from 
such considerations by the antiquities of the country. At Ba- 
laclava they offered for sale several Greek coins of uncommon 
beauty and rarity ; the more remarkable were of silver. 

On the heights, above the month of the port, are the ruins 
of a magniflcent fortress, built by the Genoese when tiiey pos- 
«es«ed this harbour. The arms of the Genoese are upon the 
walla. The mountain on the north-east side is covered by 
its mouldering towers, and the rock itself has been exca- 
vated so as ta exhibit stately magazines and chambers, the 
“aides of whi<^ were lined with coloured stucco. It is sar- 
- M 
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prising the inhabitants of Balaclava do not use these caves; 
for they are very habitable, and the stucco is still in the high- 
est state of preservation. We entered one, which was a spa- 
cious oblong chamber, lined throughout with stucco, and 
sono^what resembling the famous Piscmi mirabiley near the 
supposed villa of Lucullus, at Baia, in Italy. We could form 
no conjecture for what purpose this place was intended, ex- 
cept as a granary or store-room; it bore no marks of any 
aqueous deposits on its sides, and was at the same time dry 
and in perfect preservation ; therefore it could not have served 
as a reservoir for water. The mountains which surround the 
port are of red and white marble, full of cracks and lissures, 
but calculated for ample (piarries, if worked beyond the sur- 
face. The shore is iu some parts covered by a line glittering 
sand, the particles of which consist wholly of gold-coloured 
Qnica, and in a state of extreme division, making the most 
beautiful writing sand that can be used ; and, as it may be 
obtained in any (luantity, would answer very well as an ar- 
ticle of commerce. There has been nothing of the kind yet 
sold by stationers, which can be compared with the sand of 
Balaclava: for when scattered over fresh writing, it produces 
an effect as if the ink had been covered with minute scales of 
polished gold, which it will retain for any number of years. 

The appearance of so much mica might induce an opinion, 
that a foundation of rocks, of a formation anterior to those 
^hich surround tlie port, cannot be very remote ; but there is 
o part of the world where geological phenomena are so ex- 
aordinary. Pallas often confessed, that in all his travels he 
never met witli similar appearances. It is impossible to 
euadture the depth at winch the primitive foundation of 
the -Flies; there are no traces of any such substance, not 
raneaioong the pebbles on the coast. The strata of the 
eviiicefeRve been formed by a process so inexplicable, that no 
])ort cA to their position will afford matter for any regular 
kerm^ic arrangenient. Advancing from the Isthmus of 
sta^P> towards the chains of mountains which line all the 
peUern coast, the great northern plain of tlie peninsula, con- 
ning of a soft calcareous deposit, by an alternate series of 
depressed surfaces continually sinks towards the south. Al- 
most all the principal elevations of the globe, rise from the 
east, and fall towards the west. The declivities of the Crimea, 
and the precipitous sides of its mountains are all opposed to 
the south. Perhaps a familiar exposition of these geological 
features may be afforded, by saying, that the perceptible ele- 
vations of the peninsula, visible even in its plains, resemble, 
by their alternate order, the teeth of a saw. 

Towards the south, the highest mountains are all broken off 
abimptly, as if by the sinking of the main bed in the depths of 
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the Biack Sea. Towards the north, a tertiary deposit of cal- 
careous matter, filled with the remains of shells, extends be- 
yond the Isthmus, even to the Dnieper. Thus the exterior, or 
upper strata, of the peninsula, consists of a calcareous matter 
of very recent formation, of which there is nothing otherwise 
remarkable, than the proofs they afford, by the remains of 
marine bodies, of the draining of the waters from the great 
plain of Tartary — subject we shall not now further discuss. 
But the wonder is, that where mountains have attained the 
elevation of about 1200 feet, no trace, either of primitive 
granite, or, as a leader to it, of any regular schistose deposit, 
should appear. Beneath these enormous calcareous masses, 
pillars, if they maybe so called, of marble, trap, clay, common 
limestone, and schistus, make their appearance in parallel and 
almost vertical veins, propping up the superincumbent strata. 
Pallas forcibly illustrates their position, by observing, that 
they stand like books upon the shelf of a library. These veins 
alternate with each other ; and although they are somewhat 
inclined, leaning from north west towards the south-east, yet 
their position in several instances is nearly vertical. These 
extraordinary phenomena may be observed all along the south 
western coast ; and that the depth to which they extend is 
very great, will be evident from the re[)resentation of the 
marble mountains of Balaclava, whose precipitous elevation 
from the sea bespeaks a corresponding depth below the water. 
When the veins of clay are waslied away by the sea, either 
vast chasms are left, or the neighbouring veins ftdl in ; as it 
happened upon the south coast at Kutclmckoy, not long ago < 
when a whole village was buried, which the late empress re‘^ 
built at her own expense. In the clay is sometimes veined' 
slate, and often blocks of wood, so impregnated with bitumen, 
that it burns like coal. 

The coast of Balaclava' is entirely of marble ; more towards 
tlio north-west, as at the monasteiy of St. George, it consists 
of black slate : farther on, the other substances occur, in the 
order and position already de.sciibed. To the north of the 
coast these veins are covered by calcareous matter, extremely 
full of the remains of organised bodies. 

The extraneous fossils of the Crimea are \'cry curious; many 
of them relate to animals now unknown. Of these may be 
mentioned the lapis mtmmvlarins^ which is % ery common here, 
and rare everywhere else. It is found about the pyramids of 
Egypt, and in some parts of France. 

The streets of Balaclava, 1 have reason to believe, are ex- 
actly the same now, as they were in very ancient times. They 
resemble what Pompeii would be, if it was again inhabited 
according to its ancient form. The principal street of Bala- 
clava is as narrow as that which has been exposed at Pompeii, 
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priniag the ialmbitants of Balaclava do not use tbese caVfsj 
for tliey are very habitable, and the atucco is still in the high- 
est atate of preservation- We entered one, which was a spa^ 
cions oblong chamber, lined throughout with stucco, and 
aoanie’what resembling the famous Piscini mirahik^ near the 
supposed villa of Luculius, at Baia, in Italy. We could form 
no conjecture for what purpose this place was intended, ex- 
cept as a granary or store-room ; it bore no marks of any 
aqueous deposits on its sides, and was at the same time dry 
and in perfect preservation ; therefore it could not have served 
as a reservoir for water. The mountains whicli surround the 
port are of red and white marble, full of cracks and fissures, 
but calculated for ample (juarries, if worked beyond the sur- 
face. The shore is in some parts covered by a tine glittering 
sand, the particles of which consist wholly of gold-coloured 
mimj and in a state of extreme division, making the most 
beautiful writing sand that can be used ; and, as it may be 
obtained in any (quantity, would answer very well as an ar- 
ticle of commerce. There has been nothing of the kind yet 
sold by stationers, whicli can be compared with the sand of 
Balaclava: for when scattered over fresh writing, it produces 
an effect as if the ink had been covered with minute scales of 
polished gold, which it will retain for any number of years. 

The appearance of so mucli mica might induce an opinion, 
that a foundation of rocks, of a formation anterior to those 
'hich surround the port, cannot be very remote ; but there is 
0 part of the world whore geological phenomena are so ex- 
aordinary. Pallas often conlessed, that in all his travels he 
I never met with similar appearances. It is impossible to 
enat'^f® the depth at wliicli the primitive foundation of 
- lies ; there are no traces of any such substance, not 
the pebbles on the coast. The strata of the 
ev ince^''® been formed by a jirocess so inexplicable, that no 
port position avill ailbrd matter for any regular 

kern^^^® arrangement. Advancing from the Isthmus of 
towards the chains of mountains which line all the 
*, iieni coast, the great northern plain of the peninsula, con- 
Jing of a soft calcareous deposit, by an alternate series of 
depressed surfaces continually sinks towards the south. Al- 
most all the principal elevations of the globe, rise from the 
east, and fall towards the west. The declivities of the Crimea, 
and the precipitous sides of its mountains are all opposed to 
the south. Perhaps a familiar exposition of these geological 
features may be afforded, by saying, that the perceptible ele- 
vations of the peninsula, visible even in its plains, resemble, 
by their alternate order, the teeth of a saw. 

Towards the south, the highest mountains are all broken off 
abruptly, as if by the sinking of the main bed in the depths of 
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tbe Black Sea. Towards the north, a tertiary deposit of cal^ 
careoRs matter, filled with the remains of shells, extends be- 
yond the Isthmus, even to the Dnieper. Thus the exterior, or 
upper strata, of the peninsula, consists of a calcareous matter 
of very recent formation, of which there is nothing otherwise 
remarkable, than the proofs they afford, by the remains of 
marine bodies, of the draining of the waters from the great 
plain of Tartary — a subject we shall not now further discuss. 
But the wonder is, that where mountains have attained the 
elevation of about 1200 feet, no trace, either of primitive 
granite, or, as a leader to it, of any regular schistose deposit, 
should appear. Beneath these enormous calcareous masses, 
pillars, if they may be so called, of marble, trap, clay, common 
limestone, and schistus, make their appearance in parallel and 
almost vertical veins, propping up the superincumbent strata. 
Pallas forcibly iliuvstrates their position, by observing, that 
they stand like books upon tlie shelf of a library. These veins 
alternate with each other ; and although they are somewhat 
inclined, leaning from north west towards the south-east, yet 
their position in several instances is nearly vertical. These 
extraordinary pheromena may be "observed all along the south 
western coast ; and that the depth to wliich they extend is 
very great, will be evident from the representation of the 
marble mountains of Balaclava, whose precipitous elevation 
from the sea bespeaks a corresponding d(‘pth below llie water. 
When the veins of clay are washed away by the sea, either 
vast chasms are left, or the neighbouring veins fall in ; as it 
happened upon the south coast at Kutclmckoy, not long ago* 
when a whole village was buried, which the late empress re^ 
built at her own expense. In llie clay is sometimes veined 
slate, and often blocks of wood, bO impregnated with bitumen, 
that it burns like coal. 

The coast of Balaclava’ is entirely of marble ; more towards 
the north-west, as at the monastery of St. George, it consists 
of black slate : farther on, the other substances occur, in the 
order and position already described. To the north of the 
coast these veins are cpy(*f^ by calcareous matter, extremely 
full of the remains of erghhiked bodies. 

The extraneous fossils of the Crimea are very curious; many 
of them relate to animals now unknown. Of these may be 
mentioned the iapis nmumvlariuny w'hieh is very common here, 
.and rare everywhere else. It is found about the pyramids of 
^Rd in some parts of France. 

The streets of Balaclava, 1 have reason to believe, are ex- 
actly the same now, as they were in very ancient times. They 
resemble what Pompeii would be, if it was again inhabited 
according to its ancient form. The principal street of Bala- 
clava is as narrow as that which has been exposed at Pompeii, 
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and paved in the same manner, only the materials are va- 
riegated red and wliite marble instead of lava, and their ap- 
pearance proves that the marble of Balaclava is susceptible of 
a very high polish. The shops are also like those of Pompeii, 
and the inhabitants all of them Greeks. Tlieir nniform ad- 
herence to the ancient costume of their country, though a little 
theatrical, authorises the allusion. Tlu^ wore helmets, but 
those being made of green and red morocco, and not a little 
greasy with use, might be said to serve rather for a caricature 
than a portrait of their progenitors. 

Their market for fruit is a very good one, particularly for 
melons. I went into one of their melon sho})S, which con- 
tained about 2000 water lemons, piled in a regular square 
mass, selling for ten copecks the dozen — less than a halfpenny 
each. The water melon of tlie Crimea does not attain iialf the 
size in which it is seen at .Niiples, but the tlavoiir is nearly as 
fine. At Chersoii, which is more to the north, it grows as large 
as in Italy. 

Vines cover the porticos of all the doors in Balaclava; and 
8d rapid is the growth of that plant, tliat, in two years, if they 
told us the> truth, a vine yielded two bushels of grapes. They 
have no foreign commerce, 'fhe rest of their shops were appro- 
priated to the sale of the few necessaries wliieli the inhabitants 
remiired: who seemed to lead a very idle life, smoking, taking 
coffee, chewing tobacco or ojiimn, lounging about tlie streets, 
gr playing at chess or at draughts in the eolVee-houses, or be- 
fore the doors of their houses. We observed a game here which 
'• ^as quite ncAv to us; the Greeks call it mangala, and I have 
^^%ice seen it at Constantinople. It is |)!ayed witli a board 
Wving two rows of parallel j jartitions, into each of which was 
^placed a certain number of ainall sludls, such as the natives of 
Guinea ^yise for money. 

We fojiid it necessary to Jca\’e our cai riage at Balaclava, 
in order to visit the celebrated valley of Gaidar; the passage 
to which is pertbrrned on horseback, over high raountains co- 
vered with wood to their summits, and, on that account, hav- 
ing more of the Appenine tlian the Alpine character. Those 
which skirt the coast, .and which wo shall presently describe, 
can be compared to neither. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

tROM THE IlERACLEOTIC CHERSONEStlS, ALONG THE SOUTH 
COAST OF iHE CllIMEA. 

Talley of Baidar, — Domestic Habits and Manners of the Tartars.— 
Ppsage of the Merdveen. — Kutchuckoy. — Plants and Minerals. — 
Transitions. — Criu-metopon. — Alonpka. — Other Villages on the 
Coast. — Country between Kutchuckoy and Sudak. — Tartar School. 
— Vestiges of the Genoese Language,— Ruins of a Greek Monas* 
tery. — Ai’vdagh Promontory. — Partbenit. — Alusta-Tchetirdagh, 
or Mons Trapezus. — Shunui. — Position of the Crimean Mountains. 
— Derykeuy. — Mahmoud Sultan. — Return to Akmetchet. — Mar- 
riage Ceremony of the Greek Church. — Jewish Wedding. — Mili- 
tary Force of the Crimea.— Suvorof. 

There ia no })ar{ of the Crimea which has attracted the notice 
of preceding tra\ tdlers so much as the valley of Baidar. It 
has been described under tlie pompous titles of the Tauric Ar- 
cadia, and Crimean Tempo, 'vvith much warmth of fancy, and, 
as might be expect('d, with some fallacy of representation. If 
any attempt is here made to dispel the illusion thus excited, it 
is because those who may come after may not meet witli dis- 
appointment. “ Even llte vales of Caucasus,” says PallaSi* 
‘Mar surpass tliis ce](‘hrated sj)ot.” It will not admit of a. 
comparison with many of the beautiful scenes in Switzerland^* 
nor e\’eu with those in Norway and Sweden. A very e:^!- 
tensive cultivated plain, surrounded with high mountains, 
bo considered as one of those pleasing prospects which call 
mind the description given by Johnson of his Abyssinian vale ^ 
but, being without wati^r as an ornament, must be deemed de*^ 
ficient in a principal object bt'longing to pictures(iue scenerJ^- 
The valley, itself abstracting the consideration of the mountains 
around, may be compared to many parts of Britain, particu- 
larly the vales of Kent and Surrey. It is rather mort/than ten 
miles in length, and six in breadth ; so beautifully cultivated, 
that the eye roams over meadows, woods, and rich coni-fields, 
enclosed and intersected by green hedges, and garden plan- 
tations. 

The villages are neat, and the inhabitants healthy. Pro- 
tected from violent winds, and irrigated by clear streams 
which fall from the hills imperceptibly through the fields, it 
seemed a ba])py retreat : and our ride through it was very 
pleasing. 

The mode of enclosure, and the manner of cultivation, re- 
sembled those used in our own country. The mountains, as 
well as the plain, were thick-set with oak, wild-pear, crab, 
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Slid oomeliRR cherry-tree, whose foliage shaded the road, and 
protected US from the scorching rays of the sun, which dart 
with uncommon force in this valley. 

Our lodging at night and our meals by day, were entirely 
atnong Tartars ; and this circumstance gave us an opportunity 
of seeing the domestic habits of that people. “When a stranger 
arrives, they conduct him into an apartment destined for the 
men, and present him with a basin, water, and a clean nankin, 
to wash his hands. Then they place before him whateveAhmr 
dwelling affords of curd, cream, honey in the comb, poached 
eggs, roasted fowls, or fruit. After the meal is over, the 
basin and water are brought in as before ; because all the 
Tartars, like the Turks and other oriental nations, eat with 
their fingers, and use no forks. Then, if in the house of a rich 
I'artar, a long pipe is presented, with a tube of cherry-tree 
wood, tipped with amber or ivory. After this, carpets and 
cushions are laid for the guests, that they may repose. 

All the houses of the Tartars, even the cottages of the poor, 
are extremely clean, being often whitewashed. The floor is 
generally of earth ; but smooth, firm, dry, and covered with 
mats and carpets. The meanest Tartar possesses a double 
dwelling; one for himself and his guests, and the other for his 
women. They do not allow their most intimate friends to 
enter the place allotted for the female part of the family. 

I With so much cleanliness, we were quite surprised to find the 
itch a very prevalent disorder; especially among the poor. 
It was also difficult to escape the attacks of venomous insects 
' ’ud vermin. The tarantula, scorpion, cockroach, different 
;%nd8 of lice, bugs, fleas, flies, and ants, more or less incom- 
moded us wherever we rested : and we found it was necessary 
to reconcile ourselves to the appearance, every now and then, 
of a few large toads crawling near our beds. With these in- 
conveniences, w’e nevertheless deemed the change from a Rus- 
sian palace to a Tartar cottage very desirable. In the houses 
of the Russian grandees, of whatever rank or station, un- 
wholesome filth is ill concealed by external splendour; but 
the floor and walls of a Tartar’s residence, be it but a cottage, 
are white and clean. Even the place in which his fire bums 
is unsoiled by smoke ; and if the traveller is properly cautioned 
to avoid the contact of woollen clothes and carpets, he may 
consider himself secure. 

A favourite beverage of sour milk mixed with water, the 
^mvrt of the Turks, is found in request with the Tartars as 
among the Laplanders. They all shave their heads, both 
young and old ; and wear in their houses a sort of skull-cap, 
over which in winter is placed a larger and loftier helmet of 
wood, or, during summer, a turban. Their legs in winter are 
iWatbed in cloth bandages, like those worn throughout Russia 
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and their feet covered by Mkas, In summer both legs ami 
feet are quite naked, Their shirts, like these in Turkeyi are 
wide and loose at the sleeves, hanging down below the ends 
of their fingers. If they have occasion to use their hands, 
either to eat or to work, they cast back the sleeve of the 
shirt upon the shoulder, and leave tlie arm bare. The jacket 
or waistcoat is generally of silk and cotton ; and the trousers 
being made very large, full, and loose, though bound tight 
befew the knee, fall over in thick folds upon the calf of the 
leg. In the waistcoat is a small pocket, just below the breast, 
in which the steel and hint are ke|)t for lighting their pipes. 
Sometimes in summer they cover the feet Avith morocco slip- 
pers, but these are always taken olf when they enter their 
apartments. Upon similar occasions avc took off our boots, 
which was a troublesome ceremony ; but they w^ere evidently 
uneasy if wo sat down Avithout attending to this point of 
etiquette. 

They bas e no chairs in flieir liouses; a single stool may be 
observed, about three inches high, for the purpose of support- 
ing a tray during their meals. ’I'liis stool is often ornamented, 
either by carved Avork, or inlaid Avith mother-of-pearl. The 
use of a carpet mid matting for the floor is universal ; some- 
times as a substitute, they employ thick cloths of their own 
mamifaeture from goats’ hair; and these are exported to Con- 
stantinople. Of w'hatever material the covering of the floor 
may be, they use great iiains to keep it clean ; iiotAvithstand- 
ing, it is apt to SAvarm Avitli vermin. During the summer 
months, the men make very little use of that part of the dwel- 
ling Avhich is peculiarly set ayiart fur them. Their chief de- 
light consists in the open air ; sleeping at night cither beneath 
the shed before their door, or under the shade of the fine 
spreading trees Avhicli they eulti\'ate near their houses. In 
the principal chamber of a. 'far tar dwelling there is a particu- 
lar part which bears the name of sopka. This is a platform, 
raised twelve inches from the floor, occupying one entire side 
of the apartment, not for the purpose of a seat, but as a 
place for their household chests, the dii domestici, 0,116. heaps of 
carpets, mats cushions, and clothes. The same custom may 
be observed in the tents of the Calmucks. — Though simplicity 
is a prevailing characteristic both in the manners and dress of 
the Tartars, yet some of their customs betray a taste for finery. 
Their pillows are covered with coloured linen ; and the nap- 
kins, for their frequent ablutions, which hang upon their walls, 
are embroidered and fringed. 

If one of their guests fall asleep, though but for a few 
minutes, and by accident, during the day, they bring him water 
to wash himself as soon as they perceive he is awake. In their 
diet they make great use of honey j and their mode of keep- 
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ijjg and t*akiiig bees aecoi'ds witk the usual simplicity of their 
lives. From the trunks of young trees, about six inches in 
diameter, they form cylinders, by scooping out almost all ex* 
cept the bark; and then, closing up their extremities with 
plaster or mud, they place them liorizontally, piled one upon 
another, in tlie garden for hives. They often opened these 
cylinders to gi\’e us fresh honey ; and the bees were detached, 
merely by being held over a piece of burning paper, without 
any aid of sulphur. The honey of the Crimea is of a ver)|pBU- 
perior (piality ; the bees, as in Greece, feeding on blossoms of 
the wild thyme of the mountains, and such flowers as the 
country spontaneously aflbrdvS. 

Evany Tartar cottage has its garden, in the cultivation of 
which the owner finds liis principal umiisemeiit. Vegetation 
is so rapid, that in two years, as 1 have stated in the account 
of Balaclava, vines not only shoot up so as to form a shade 
before the doors, but are actually laden with fruit. They 
delight to have their houses as it were buried in foliage. 
These, consisting only of one story, with low flat roofs, be- 
neath trees which spread immense branches quite over them, 
constitute v illages, which at a distance are only known by the 
tufted grove in whicli they lie concealed. When the traveller 
aiTiv(?s, not a building is to be seen: it is only after passing 
between the trees, and between their branches, that he begins 
to perceive the cottages, overshadowtai by an exuberant 
vegetation of tlie walnut, the mulberry, the v ine, the lig, the 
olive, the pomegranate, the jieach, the apricot, the plum, the 
cherry, and the tall black poplar ; all of whicli, intermingling 
their clustering jiroduce, form the most beautiful and fragrant 
canopies that can be imagined. 

In every Tartar house they preserve one or more copies of 
the Koran: these are always in manuscript, and generally 
WTitten Li very beautiful characters. I'he children are early 
taught, not only to read, but to copy them. The size of the 
ca]>, or bonnet, is all tliat distinguislies the priests of the dif- 
ferent villages from the rest of the community, being made 
much larger for them, and rising to a greater height from the 
head. 

I’lie horses of (he lamntry, though not eijual to those of 
Circassia, are remarkable for their high breed, as well as their 
beauty and swiftness. They are small, and very sure footed, 
bnt rather stouter than the Circassian horses, which may be 
considered the fleetest and most beautiful race of coursers in 
the world. If the travellers be provided with an order from 
the governor of the district, the Tartars must provide horses, 
lodgings, and even provisions gratis. We had this order, and 
hope it will ever be superfluous in Englishmen to add, that no 
use was made of the privilege annexed to its poisession— a 
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liiod© of coEduct perfectly consistent with the ordinary oonme 
of English customs and opinions, hut diametrically opposite to 
those of Russia, where it is considered a reflection upon the 
understanding to bestow a thought upon remuneration, unless 
it is a mattter of compulsion. 

To avoid the intense heat in the middle of the day, we 
began our journey towards the coast on Tuesday, the 5th of 
August, at 5 o’clock in the morning. Leaving the valley of 
Baidar, we ascended the mountains which close it in towards 
the south, and by dint of absolute climbing among rocks and 
trees, through a very long Alpine pass, at last attained the 
heights above the sea. Here the descent began towards the 
coast, and a prospect oi)eiied of vastiiess and terror, which 
possessed the boldest sources of the sublime. Naked rocks 
rose per})endicularly to such an amazing elevation, that even 
the wide sea, which seemed in another wmrld below, and 
dashed its waves against their l)ases, %vas unheard at the im- 
mense distance, and apjx'iired insignificant compared with the 
grandeur to wliich it ^\'as opp(.)sed. Bid ween two of their 
craggy summits, wo weri' condiict(‘d to tlio (signify- 

ing .stairs in the Tartar language), the stt'ps of which, in ages 
past all record, were cut in the natural rock; here, alighting 
irom our horses, and committing them to the chance of their 
own caution, we bt'gau a laborious and difficult descent. 
There is a pass of tliis nature, hut less precipitous, in the 
island of Caprea, near Najih's. It leads from the town of 
Capri to Anacjipri ; hut horses are not seen there. The 
only beasts of burden are asses, and those are generally laden 
with faggots. In (lie Alps there are similar scenes, but not of 
greater boldness; and tlu'y have not the addition of the sea 
in the pers])ectivi‘. Attm* we liad com|)leted the passage of 
the merd\’een, being still a great height above the sea, we 
continued to skirt the bases of roidcs towards the east, until 
we reached the village of Ku tc]iuckv)y, which hangs npon a 
lofty declivity below t!i(? great southern range of perpendicular 
precipices. The doubtful jiatli to the village is so narrow and 
dangerous, that witli any other than a Tartar horse few" would 
venture, and, e\ en so jirovided, it is often necessary to alight 
and w"alk. 

From this village to Aloupka, still proceeding by a narrow 
undulating and devious track among the rocks, at a consider- 
able elevation above llie sea, w"e enjoyed a prospect of the 
boldest scenery w hich can be found in the Crimea. Imme- 
diately before us we beheld the stujiendous Criu-metopon, 
mentioned by Strabo and other ancient geographers ; this pro- 
jecting into the liosom of the dei'|), together with the ojiposite 
promontory of Carambo, upon the coast of Paphlagonia 
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divides the Black Sea into two parts, so that vessels sailing 
between the two capes can discern the land on either side. 
The ancient anonymous geographer, whose writings were 
chiefly extracted from Arrian and Seyrans Chius, says, that 
Iphigenia, carried from Aulis, came to this country. Proco- 
pius, speaking of the Taurica Chersonesus, also mentions the 
temple of Diana, where Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon, 
was priestess, and, according to him, the Tauri were her 
votaries. It is worthy of note, as we shall soon show, that a 
promontory and village bearing at this day the name of Par- 
thenit, evidently corrupted from Parthenium, is found to the 
eastward of the Criu~metopon, in the vicinity of Aloupka. 
Thus, while Strabo and Ovid place the promontory of Par- 
thenium in the Heracleotic Chersonesus, other circumstances 
seem to fix its situation near the most southern point of the 
Crimea ; and should this be admitted, it would only assign, as 
in the history of other popular superstitions, a difference of 
locality to the same rites. Leucate, in the Ionian Sea, is not 
the only promontory, which has been celebrated by the story 
of the Lover’s Leap. 

As we advanced, the Avide prospect of the Black Sea ex- 
tended below our right. Upon our left, toAvering to the 
clouds, and sometimes capped by them, appeared lofty naked 
precipices ; now projecting in vast promontories, noAv receding 
and forming bays, surrounded by craggy rocks, whose sloping 
sides resemble those mighty theatres of ancient Greece, pre- 
pared more by nature than by the art of man. The upper 
strata of these mountains, notwithstanding their prodigious 
elevation, are all of limestone. Not a single fragment of 
granite is any where to be seen. Beneath the precipices, and 
extending to the water’s edge, appeto ahold and broken de- 
cli\ity, covered by villages, gardens, woods, and cultivated 
spots. Laurels flourished iii several places, and these were 
formerly more abundant; but the Tartars, separated in this 
paradise from all communication with the other inhabitants of 
the Crimea, believing tliat strangers came only to see those 
trees, and dreading a notoriety of their retreat, endeavour to 
destroy them wherever they appear. 

In the evening we arrived at Aloupka, The inhabitants 
flocked to visit us, and, as if determined to contradict the 
story of the laurels, overwhelmed us with hospitality. Each 
person that entered our little chamber deposited his offering, 
either of fresh filberts, Avalnuts, mulberries, figs, pears, or other 
fruit. ^‘Brandy,” they said, ‘^they could not offer us; for 
abstaining from the use of it, it is not kept in their houses.” 
They are less addicted to opium than the Turks, and therefore 
less slothful ; yet they deem it their greatest happiness to sit 
still, to smoke, or to sleep, having nothing whereon to think. 
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mild as little as possible to do. They sow only as mucH cora 
as may be necessary for their own consumption. Their pipes 
and their horses are, perhaps, objects of as great attection as 
their wives. We generally found them stretched on the hat 
roofs of their cottages, lying upon thick mats, beneath tho 
shade of their favourite trees, either asleep, or inhaling the 
fumes of tobacco. The business of harvest had, however, 
roused some of them into a state of activity. As we conti- 
nued our journey, we found them occupied in collecting it. 
They beat out their corn as soon as it is gathered ; and their 
mode may rather bo called trampling than thrashing. After 
selecting an even sj)ot of ground, they fix a pole or stake into 
the earth, placing tlie corn in a circle round it, so as to form a 
circumference of about eight or nine yards in diameter; they 
then attach a horse by a long cord to tlie pole, and continue 
driving him round end round upon the corn, until the cord is 
wound upon the pole ; after this, turning his head, in an op- 
posite direction, he is again set going, until the cord is un- 
twisted. By this process, they do not fail to obtain the whole 
of the corn clean Irom the sheaf, but the straw is destroyed. 
The chaff is afterwards collected, and carefully housed for fod- 
der. They carry in all their corn upon horses ; but their man- 
ner of rea]iing and mowing exactly resembles ours, and their 
hedges and gates are made in the same way. 

The village of Aloupka is beautifully situated near the shore, 
but entirely, concealed from the view in apt)roaching it by 
groves of fruit trees, 'fhc' scenery e\'ery wiiere along the 
coast is of a nature which it is difficult to describe by any 
comparison. Such fertilily and rural beauty is, 1 believe, no 
where else situated ecpially near the waters of any sea, nor 
environed by objects of such excessive grandeur. The descent 
towards the .shore is so steep and rapid, that it seems as if 
the villages, with their groves and gardens, migiit one day, 
by heavy rains, be swept into tho deep : at the same time, im- 
pending cliffs above them menace fearful ruin by the fall of 
rocks, and e\'ery now and tiien give way, and wliose enorm- 
ous fragments luu e occussioiially lialted, wliere they appear 
every instant ready to rush forward. High above all are the 
lofty and rugged summit of those mountains which give such 
a decided character to the southern coast of the Crimea, that 
no geographer has neglected to notice them. 

Strabo forcibly describes their situation and nature. If by 
some tremendous eartlnuiake, or the effect of sudden thaw, a 
portion of those cliffs lias been se[)arated from its native bed, 
and rushing into the Black Sea, lias formed a i)romontory, or 
towering bulwark, in the midst of the waves, its summit is 
almost invariably covered by some ancient fortress, the ruins 
of \vdiich still remain in places almost innccessible. Those 
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■works are for the most part attributed to the (ienoese, yet 
some of them are of Grecian origin. The hardihood and en- 
terprise with which they were erected, cannot fail to astonish 
the traveller, as there seems to be no eminence nor precipice 
too lofty or too dangerous for the people by whom they were 
constmcted. 

On M^ednesday, August, 6th we left Aloupka; and after 
journeying entirely in groves, where mulberry-trees shading 
our road, presented at the same time the largest and most de- 
licious fruit, arrived at the village of Musghor. Here we found 
a few Greeks, established as apart of a cordon to guard the south- 
ern part of the peniusiila, who were busied in distilling brandy 
from mulberries — a weak but palatable spirit, as clear as wa- 
ter. The scenery rather improved in beauty, and became yet 
bolder than before, as we drew near to a place called Dery- 
keuy, inhabited by a small Greek colony, close to the shore. 
We found them employed in 8hip})ing timber of a very bad 
quality for Sudak, and other ports lying towards the east- 
ward. Upon the beach were some hulks of Turkish vessels, 
quite rotten : yet in such barks they venture across the Black 
Sea to Constantinople, although, as our interpreter observed, 
‘‘it would be indiscreet to risk by their conveyance the safety 
even of a letter.” Their wretched condition proved that the 
frequent shipwrecks in the Black Sea are owing in a great 
measure to their vessels not being sea-worthy. 

If there exists on earth a spot which may be described as a 
terrestrial })aradise, it is that which intervenes between Kut- 
chuckoy and Sudak, on the south coast of the Crimea. Pro- 
tected by the encircling Alps from every cold and blighting 
wind, and only ojjen to those br(‘ezes which are wafted across 
the sea from the south, the inhabitants enjoy every advantage 
of climate and situation. From the mountains continual 
streams of crystal water pour down upon their gardens, in 
which every s[)ecies of (rnit known in the rest of Europe, and 
many that are not, attain the higliest ])erI'ectiou. Neither un- 
avholesoiiie exlialations, nor chilling winds, nor venomous in- 
sects, nor poisonous rep(ile.s, nor ho.stih‘ neighbours, infest 
their blissful territm’y. 'J’he life of its inliatutanta resembles 
that of tlu‘ (iolden Age. Tiie soil, like a liot-bed, rapidly puts 
forth sucli a varied y of spontaneous ];)roduce, that labour be- 
comes merely an amusing exercise. Peace and plenty crowns 
their board ; while the repose they so much admire, is only in- 
terrupted by harmless thund.-r rtn erheratiug in the rocks above 
them, or by the iimnnur of the waves upon the beach below. 

At Derykeuy, the Tartar children were .assembled in the 
school of the village, learning to read. The eldest boy Ji'd 
the %vay ; pronouncing (he lesson distinctly in a lond tone, 
from a manuscript copy ol* the Korun. The rest, to the nuny- 
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ter pf tweaty, were gf|U|tted in the Tartar mode upon little 
low benches, accompanymg their leader with their voices, and 
Iceeping time by iiodamg their heads. It was amusing to observe 
tjie readiness with which their little president detected any of 
them in an error in the midst of ail the noise they made ; 
although reading himself with the utmost effort of his lungs. 

^ In the south of the Crimea, the remains of the Genoese lan- 
guage are not quite extinct. Now and then an expression 
escapes even from the lips of a Tartar, which may evidently 
be referred to the people. During their long residence in the 
Crimea, they not only introduced many of their own terms to 
the native language of the peninsula, but they also incorpo** 
rated many Tartar and Greek expressions with the Italians, 
which may still be observed in use among the inhabitants of 
Genoa. I collected several examples of this nature. In the 
Tartar language, kardaseh signifies a brother, or bosom 
friend; and the cardmcia is now used wifh the same interpre-* 
tatioii at (ienoa. ]\Jacra/)/e, a fowel, in Tartar, is macrmni 
in the Genoese, liarha, uncle, in Tartar, is exactly so pro- 
nounced, and w'ith the same Rignification, in Genoa. Again, 
manyiay to eat, among the Genoese, is also mungia with the 
Tartars. soap, is in the Crimea; fortunridy a 

sea storm, foriimd ; witli many others, in which the afliniiy 
is less striking. The most remarkable instance is, that bari, 
which signifies a cask or barrel in (Jenoa, is |)ronounced by 
the Tartars haril; so as to bring it very near to our English 
name for the same thing. The Tartars, however, call a bar- 
ber herher; which they may have derived from the Genoese 
word barbc. I have already mentioned the swarms of locusts 
which, from causes mikiiovvn, ha ve \ isifed the Crimea of late 
years in very imnsnal and extraordinary numbers. These 
have proved destruclixe to all tin* vineyards of the new 
settlers: but as the I'artars (mly cnlti^’ate the vine for the 
pleasure of eating its [rnit, tliey disregard tlie visitation, 
which proves so mournful a scourge to the natives of other 
countries who lia\ e estaldishments upon tlie coast. 

Soon after leaving Dcrykeny, we arrived at the ruin of an 
an old nionastery, niosf delight f ully situated on the side of the 
mountains which slojie towards the sea, with a rapid rivulet 
of the jKirest crystal water running close to its walls. All 
that now remains of the original building is a small chapel, 
containing images of tlie saints, in rz/ /rciTo paintings, upon 
stucco, although nearly effaced. Here my unfortunate friend 
and predecessor in the journey, the late Mr. Tweddeli, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, now buried in the Temple of 
Theseus, at Athens, Inid left the tributary oflering of his Athe- 
nian muse to the genius of the place, in some verses written 
>vith a pencil; and the addition of his name upon the atucco. 
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Amoiig the tueeii, at the time we arrived, were the j^megra- 
nate in full bloom, the spreading mulberry, the wild vine, 
creeping over oaks, maples, and carnelian cherry-trees, and 
principally the tall black poplar, which, every where towel*- 
ing among the rocks above the shrubs, added greatly to the 
dignity and graceful elegance of the scene. 

The tertian fever, which I had caught among the caravans 
of Inkerman, had rendered me so weak after leaving this 
beautiful spot, that it was with the greatest difficulty I could 
sit upon my horse : and on one of its violent paroxysms com- 
ing on afterwards at Yourzuf, I remained for some time ex- 
tended upon the bare earth in the principal street of the vil- 
lage. Its peaceful and hospitable inhabitants regarded me as 
a victim of the plague, and, of course, were prevented from 
offering the succour they would otherwise have bestowed. My 
companions were /ar advanced upon the journey ; for I had 
fallen insensibly in the rear of our party, and they believed me 
employed in collecting plants. When they returned, towards 
evening, in search of me, our interpreter prevailed on an old 
woman to allow us a miserable hovel for the night’s accom- 
modation ; and I also begged a small piece of opium in the 
village. I was soon rendered insensible of the misejry and 
wretchedness of my situation. Yourzuf, called Yourzova by 
the Russians, is the Gorzubitai of Procopius. The fortress, 
which he describes as built by Justinian, still remains, though 
in ruins, upon the high rocks above the beautiful little bay of 
the town. 

Being unable to continue my journey oa horseback, I en- 
gaged with the master of a Turkish boat, laden with timber, 
and bound to Sudak, for a passage to Alusta. Mr. Cripps 
with the rest of our party, continued the tour of the coast as 
before. As soon as our vessel had cleared the Bay of Your- 
zuf, I observed an immense promontory towards the east, 
which it was necessary for us to double ; and having done 
this we discerned the whole coast eastward, as far as Sudak, 
which place the mariners pointed out for me as then within view, 
although hardly visible. The lofty promontory we had passed 
is called by the Tartars the mountain Ai’vdagh. Mr. Crippe’s 
route led directly over it ; and he observed upon the top the 
remains of an ancient monastery, which may have stood on 
the site of one of those temples dedicated to the Tauriban 
Diana, as the village to which he descended immediately af- 
terwards still retains, in the name Partenak, or Parthenit, an 
evident etymology of Parthenium. A few years ago, four 
columns, two of green and two others of white marbie, were 
found lying on the site of the monastery and among its ruins. 
Prince Potemkin sent away two of them to decorate a church 
then building in or near Cherson. 
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When Mr. Crippa arrived, he found only one column remain- 
ing, which was of white marble, near twelve feet in length, 
and eighteen inches in diameter. Stretching out somewhat 
farther from the shore, we had a tine view, east and west, of 
the whole coast of the Crimea, from the Criu-metopon to 
Siidak. Mr. Cripps being on the heights, enjoyed a prospect 
more extensive, and observed our bark like a speck upon the 
waves. He halted during the heat of the day, accoi^ing to 
the usual custom observed by the Tartars in travelling, at a 
place called Lambat, the Lampas of the ancients ; and in the 
evening, a little before sunset, arrived at Alusta, as our boat 
was coming to an anchor off the shore. 

From this place we had a fine view of the mountain Tche- 
tiragh, the Trapesus of Strabo, whose lefty summit appeared 
above a range of clouds which veiled all the lower part, its 
perpendicular height does not exceed 1^00 feet; but it rises 
so rapidly from the coast about Alusta, that its seeming alti- 
tude is much greater. Almost all the Crimea may be seen 
from its summit in clear weather. The Tartars affirm, that a 
great extent of country beyond the isthmus of Perecop may be 
distinguished from this mountain. There is nothing to inter- 
rupt the view as far as human vision can possibly extend ; 
since the whole district to the north is as flat as the rest of 
the great and oriental plain. The village of Alusta was once 
a place of considerable importance, and still exhibits some 
marks of its ancient consequence. The ruins of the citadel, 
which, according to Procopius, was erected by Justinian, to- 
gether with the fortress of Yourzuf, are still seen upon the 
heights, contiguous to the sea. Three of its towns remain, 
and a stone w^all, twelve feet in height, and near seven feet in 
thickness. At present, the place consists only of a few Tartar 
huts, and in one of these we passed the night having observed 
nothing remarkable except a very small breed of buffaloes, the 
females of which were little larger than our market calves. 

At Alusta we terminated our journey along the coast, and 
on Friday morning, August 8th, set out, by a route across the 
Tchetirdagh, for Akrnetchet. We rode some time in the dale 
of Alusta, a delightful valley, full of apple, pear, plum, and 
pomegranate trees, with vineyards and olive-yards ; and, be- 
ginning to ascend the mountain, arrived at the village of 
Shuma. — Here the Tartars brought for our breakfast that enor- 
mous kind of cucumber before mentioned, the seed of which, 
since brought to England, has not thrived in our country". 
The fruit is as white as snow, and, notwithstanding the pro- 
digious size and length to which it attains, has all the crisp- 
ness and fresh flavour peculiar to a young cucumber. It would 
become a valuable plant for the poor, if we could contrive to 
naturalise it. This and other sorts of the same vegetable, to- 
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getlaer with a variety of melons, and the cucurhita p^pOf or 
pumpkin, cover the borders of a Tartar garden. Th» oufftoill 
of boiling for tlieir meals, the tendrils and young fruit of thia 
pumpkin, is common not only in the Crimea, but over all the 
Turkish em[)ire. We were often treated with this vegetable, 
and found it very palatable. 

The very weali state of my health would not allow me to 
ascend the summit of the 'I’chetirdagh ; but Mr. Cripps left mo 
at Shuma for that purpose, 'fhe road I followed conducted 
me along the western side of the mountain, and after all at »o 
great distance from its top; as my companion, having gained 
the highest point, called to me and was distinctly heard. He 
collected some rare plants, and confirmed, by his own obser- 
vation, what has been before related concerning the mountains 
of the Crimea. They skirt only the southern coast of the pen- 
insula, beginning at ('affa, and extending as far as Balaclava, 
The town of Akmelcliet appeared to him as immediately be- 
neath his view ; and towards the north, the whole territory 
exhibited an uniiilerrupted plain. On the west, the chain of 
mountains seemed to terminj^te at Baktcheserai ; so that a 
geographical line may be traced from the map of the Crimea, 
from Cafia to Stara Crim ; thence, south of Karasubazar, on 
to Akmetcliet, and to Baklchesorai. To the north of this line 
the w'liole terrifory, not only of the Crimea, but beyond the 
isthmus, over all the Ukraine, is one vast steppe, consisting of 
a calcan'ous deposit, containing the remains of marine ani- 
mals. All the higher parts of the Tchotirdagh exhibits a mass 
of limestone very compact, and of a grey colour. Pallas says 
that upon friction it is sliglitly fetid ; a character I neglected 
to notice. TlKmJiotmlain probably received its ancient name 
of Trapt*.:ii.s from Ihe table form ed its summit. Its lower dis- 
trict is covered by grove's im]);'netrabi(‘ to tlie rays of the sun; 
where tin? only blossom seen dei'king the soil was the colchicum 
nutumndlr , or counmni mvAidoiv-sirIjrmi. I’hrough these grove® 
I continued to skirt the whole of its western side until I came 
out upon a spacious table of naked lime-stone towards the 
north, immediately under a frightful jirecipice of the same 
nature, on the to]> of Avliich 1 could j[)la.inly discern my com- 
panion with his guides. 

From this spot I was siifiicieiitly elevated to look down 
upon the summits of almost all the neighbouring mountain®, 
which aj)peared below me, covered with wood ; and in the 
fertile valle 3 ^s between them was abundance of corn and pas- 
ture lands. So fertile are those valleys, that after descending 
into them, single ears of wild barley, and wild r}^e, are seen 
growing in all situations. About two hours of continual de- 
scent brought me tram this «])ot to the village of Derykeuyf to 
wMcIi place Professor Pallas hud sent his carnage, in order to 
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c#pduct US once more to his comfortable and most hogpitable 
mansion in Akmetcliet. 

About two miles from Derykeuy, a TurkiBh nobleman, at a 
village — called, I believe, on account of his residence, Mah- 
moud Sultan — sent to request that we should visit his house 
upon the banks of the Salgir. He came out to meet us, attended 
by his dragoman and other menials, as Turks always are, and 
invited us to return with him and drink coffee. Every thing 
about his dwelling, which stood in the midst of gardens, had 
an air of peace and repose. A marten had built its nest 
within his chamber, and lie liad made holes in the window for 
it to pass in search of food for its young. This practice is 
not uncommon in the cottages of the Tartars, who consider 
suck a visit from the marten a favourable omen. I have also 
since observed the superstition in many ])aris of Turkey ; and 
it is needless to describe its prevalence among the lower order 
of people in England. Upon the tombs both of Turks and 
Armeniuns are often seen two little cavities, which the rela- 
tions of the deceased have scooped in the stone, and continu- 
ally supply with water ; considering it to be a good omen for 
deiiarted friends, that birds should come and drink upon their 
graves. Such Armenian tomb stones, ])eau(ifully wrought in 
white marble, and covered with inscriptions, may now be al- 
most classed among the anticpiities of the (’riinea. Tliey bear 
very remote dates : and, like others seen in d'urkey, express 
by certain symbols the Ibnner occupation of those whose me- 
morials they bear. Thus, for a money-changer, t;hey express 
in carved work the sort of shovel ustul by bankers ; for a 
tailor, a pair of shears ; and for a gardener, a spade. 

We arrived at Akmetcliet as professor Pallas was preparing 
to celebrate the marriage of his daughter, according to the 
rites of the Greek cliurcb, with Baron SVirnfeldt, a Hungarian 
general in the llussian service. The wedding took place on 
the following day, Saturday, August the 9th, after a superb 
dinner. We accompanied the jiarties to clnirch. At the aoor 
they were met by the priest : the geiu‘rul was asked, if he was 
already related to the lady by any tie of blood ; on his an- 
swering in the negative, the same question was again put to 
the intended bride, and was answered in tlie same way. They 
were then asked, whether the engagement they were about to 
form was voluntary on their part; and having answered in 
the aiBrmative, Avere permitted to enter a few paces Avithin 
the church. A bible and crucifix were then placed before 
them, and large lightiKl wax tapers, decorated with ribbons, 
in their hands. After certain prayers had been read, and the 
ring put upon the bride’s finger, the ftoor was covered by a 
piece of ecarlet satin, and a table Avas placed before them 
with the communion vessels. The priest having tied their 
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together with bands of the same coloured satin, aiid 
placed a chaplet of flowers upon their heads, administered 
saOrament; and afterwards led them, thus bound together, 
three times round the communion table, followed by the 
bride’s father and the bride-maid. During this ceremon 3 r/ the 
choristers chaunted a hymn ; and, after it Was concluded, a 
scene of general kissing took place among all present, and 
the parties returned to the house of the bride’s father, where 
tea and other refreshments w'efu served to all that came to 
congratulate the married couple. 

We remained a month at Akmetcliet before my health was 
again established. During this time I had an opportunity of 
seeing so remarkable a ceremony as a Jew’s wedding; a short 
account of it will perhaps not be thought out of place at the 
conclusion of this chapter. 

For two or three days prior to the wedding, all the neigh- 
bours and friends of the bethrothed couple assembled together, 
to testify tlieirjoyby the most tumultuous rioting, dancing, 
and feasting. On the day of marriage, the girl accompanied 
by the priest and her relations, was led blindfolded to the ri- 
ver Salgir, which flowed at the bottom of a small valley in 
front of Professor Pallas’s house : here she was undressed by 
women who were stark naked, and, destitute of any other co- 
vering except the handkerchief by which her eyes were con- 
cealed, was plunged tliree times in the river. After this, be- 
ing again dressed, she was led, blindfolded as before, to the 
house of her parents, accompanied by all her friends, who were 
singing, dancing, and performing music before her. In the 
evening her intended husband was brought to her; but as 
long as the feast continued .she remained with her eyes bound. 

The garrison of Akmetchct paraded every morning from 
seven o’clock until ten; but troops in a w'orse state of disci- 
pline, or more unfit for service, were perhaps never seen. The 
whole military force of the Crimea amounted at this time to 
15,000 men, of which number l.'^OO were in garrison at Ak- 
metchet. There were seven complete regiments in the penin- 
sula, besides two companies of invalids, and a Greek battalion 
at Balaclava. At Perecop there was a garrison of invalids ; 
and garrisons were also established at Yenikale, Kertchy, 
Caflfa, Karasubazar, Akmetchet, Baktcheserai, Koslof, and Ak- 
tiar, where there were two regiments. Yet notwithstanding 
the reputed rigour of the emperor, his attention to the minutiae 
of discipline, and his passion for military pursuits, a system 
of somnolency and stupidity exist in all public affairs, which 
rendered the force of the Russian empire a mere puppet-show. 
It was punch with all his family ; or a herd of swine in ar- 
mour, who endured hard blows, kicks, and canes, with perfect 
patience, but were incapable of activity or effect. Such was 
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tlie dispoaitioE of the guard along the coast, and such the nA- 
tore of Ihe country, that an army might have been landed, 
and marched up to the sentinels at Akmetchet before itoy 
were observed. 

^ Detested as the Russians are by every description of inha- 
bitant in the Crimea, their expulsion from the peninsula, if it 
had pleased Great Britain to restore it to the Turks, would 
have been a work of ease and amusement. The harbour of 
Kymphmum was entirely open, unguarded both by sea and 
laud. To the west, Sudak, Alusta, or Yourzuf, invaders 
would have found the Tartars greeting their arrival with tears 
of joy. A small band of Moreau Greeks upon the coast were 
ready to join the invaders or to fly at their approach. Ar- 
riving in the garrisoned towns, a few snoring soldiers, hardly 
out of drill, or a party of bloated officers labouring under ia- 
digestion and ague, could not offer even a semblance of oppo- 
sition. Any experienced general from the armies of England, 
France, or Germany, might pledge his reputation for the cap- 
ture of the Crimea with a thousand men. Such an event 
throughout the peninsula would be celebrated as a signal de- 
li veiy from the worst of tyrants, and every honest heart 
would participate in the transports of an injured people thus 
emancipated. 

This account may not seem to accord with the descriptions 
which were published of the conduct of the Russian troops 
in Italy, under Field- Marshal Count Suvorof. But where will 
Russia find another Suvorof? He was created to be a Rus- 
sian general, possessing all the qualifications and the only 
qualifications, which can entitle a Russian chief to the hope of 
victory. Among his troops, he was (jcneralhj their commander; 
mdtvidimlly ^ their comrade and their friend. To the high- 
est military rank in Russia, he joined the manners and the 
tastes of a private soldier ; at one moment closeted with his 
sovereign, the next drinking quass with his troops, eating raw 
turnips, divesting himself of vermin, or sleeping upon straw. 
He partook of every interest of the privates ; entered into all 
their little histories; mediated in their disputes; shared in 
their amusements ; was at once their counsellor and example ; 
in short, the hero who planned, and then led the way to vie-* 
iory. 
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CHAPTER XXI 1. 

Professor Pallas accompanies the Author. — Mankoop— Ruins of 
the Fortress. — Caper' of the Winds. — Shhlh. — Fuller’8*earth Pits.*^ 
Manufecture of KefF kil. — Isthmian Wall. — Aia Burun. — Coins 
of Vladimir. — Alexiano’s Choutcr. — Point and Bay of Phanari.-*- 
Ruins of the old Chersonefeus of Strabo — Valley of Tchorgona.— 
Danger of the climate. — Tartar Nobles. — Russiau Recruit,*^ 
Salvia Hablitzianu.*- Return to Akmetchet. 

As we had not been able to ascertain the true situation Gi 
the most ancient of the two cities of the Chersonesians, which 
Strabo describes as in ruins within the lleracleotic peninsulai 
and Professor Pallas maintained that it must have stood on 
or near the point of land which forms the most western ter** 
ritory of the Crimea, now called Point Phariari, we deter-* 
mined to make a second excursion, and to traverse the minor 
peninsula in all directions. 

The Professor himself resolved to accompany us; and accord- 
ingly we left Akmetchet, in a light open carriage belonging to 
him, on Saturday, Septeujbcr 7 th. The road passing through a 
deep ravine, we collected sev(*ral speftimens of tlie salvia Bablit- 
ziantiy and the centaur ia injirioccphala ; the latter, the 
vourite food of the Crimean sheep, is supposed to give that 
beautiful grey colour to the wool of the lambs, so highly prized 
both in Turkey and Tartary as an ornament of the valpackyOT 
cap worn by Tartar gentlemen, in lieu of the turban. 

The Professor instructed us to searcli for the rarest plants^ 
in deep sands, salt marslies, and upon clialky hills. ^ 

We purposely avoided entering again the town of Baktcbe*^ 
serai, in order to escape the interruption of ceremonial visitg| 
passing by Eski Yourst, the ancient mausoleum of the kham 
and changed liorses at Katclia. vSoon after leaving this lasi 
place, we turned towards the southern chain of mountains and 
passed Kara Ilaes, the most jheasing a illage in the Crimea, 
beautifully situated in the entrance of a romantic dehle, 
which leads to Shulii. On the right hand, sotni after enterin|f 
tliis delile, and upon the summits of the high mountainii 
which form its soutliern side, are sv^en the remains of the 
ancient fortress of Tcherkesskt'rinan, once possessed by tha 
Genoese, and in remoter p(Tiods by the Circassians, as its 
name implies. When the former made themselves masters of 
the strongholds in the ('rimea, they erected fortresses upon the 
most precipitous and inaccessible places, in tlie wildest re- 
treats of the Peniusula. Tcherkesskerman was one of tha 
citadels thus constructed, and the scattered ruins of its battle- 
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still cover the heights I have mentioned. Yet even 
these remains are less remarkable than those of Mankoop on 
the other side of the defile; on this account we preferred 
making a visit to the latter, and turning off to a village on the 
left hand, were provided with beautiful Tartar horses and 
guides for that purpose. 

Tile fortress of Mankoop is of very extraordinary magnitude, 
and may be described as literally in the clouds. It covers the 
summit of a semicircular insulated mountain ; which, from its 
frightful aspect, its altitude, and craggy perpendicular sides, 
independant of ev ery other consideration tliau as a surprising 
work of nature, fills the mind with wonder upon entering the 
dofile. In that singular situation, where there where no visi- 
ble means of ascent towards any of ilie lieights, much less of 
conveying materials for the astonishing work they completed, 
did the Genoese construct a citadel, perhaps witliout a paral- 
lel in Europe, the result of their wealth, address, and enter- 
prise. History does not mention for what especial purpose 
those works were carried on by the Greeks or Genoese in the 
interior of the country, at such a distance from the coast; but 
it is natural to conjecture tlieivuse in cairhing the hostile spirit 
of the natives towards tlie imoatiine colonial possessions. The 
late possessors of Mankooi) were Jews 

Rained tombs of marble and stone were lying in the ceme- 
tery of their colony, beneath the trees we passed in our ascent. 

The whole of our passage up the mountain was steep and 
difficult; nor was it rendered more j)racticable by the amaz- 
ing labours of its original possessors, whose delapi’dated works 
served rather to impede than to facilitate our progress. The 
ascent had been once paved the whole day, and stairs were 
formed like those of the merdvaam described in the last chapter; 
these still remain ent ire in many places. 

When we reached the summit, we found it entirely covered 
with ruins of the citadel. Gavevns and gloomy galleries per- 
forated in the rock, whose original uses are now unknown, 
presented on every side their dark mouths. 

On the nic).st elevated part of this extraordinaiy eminence, 
is a beautiful plain, covered with tine turf, among which we 
found the rosa ppumu'a of Pallas, blooming in great beauty. 
This plain partly fenced in by the iiioiildering wall of the 
fortress, but otherwise open to the surrounding precipices, ap- 
peared to me as lofty as the clifl' along the Sussex coast, near 
Beachy Head. All the otlier mountains, valleys, hills, woods, 
And villages, may be discerned from this spot. While with 
dismay and caution we crept upon our hands and knees to 
look over the brink of those fearful heights, a half-clad Tar- 
tar, wild as the winds of the north, mounted, without any 
Raddle or bridle, except the twisted stem of a wild vine, on a 
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colt equally unsubdued, gallopped to tbe very edge of tbe 
precipice; and there, as his horse stood prancing upon the 
borders of eternity, amused himself in pointing out to us the 
did^rent places in the vast district which the eye commanded* 

We entered one of the excavated chambers; a small square 
apartment, leading to another on our right hand. On our left, 
a narrow passage conducted us on to an open balcony with a 
parai>et in front, formed in the rock, upon the very face of one 
of the principal precipices, whence the depth below might bo 
contemplated with less danger. Vultures beneath the view 
were sailing over the valleys not seeming larger than swallows. 
Below these, the tops of undulating hills, covered by tufted 
woods, with villages amidst rocks and defiles, appeared at a 
depth so intimidating, that the blood chilled in beholding it. 

We afterwards found the remains of churches and other 
public buildings among the ruins, and in a more perfect state 
than might have been expected in the Russian empire ; but 
this is easily to be accounted for. by the difiicuUy of access. 

At length, being conducted to the north-eastern point of the 
crescent, which is the shape of the summit on whicdi the for- 
tress of Mankoop was constructed, and descending a few stone 
steps neatly hewn in the rock, we entered by a square door in- 
to a cavern, called by the Tartars the Cape of the Winds. 
It has been chiselled like the rest out of the solid stone ; but 
it is open on four sides. From the amazing prospect here com- 
manded of the snrronnding country, it probably served as a 
post of military observations. The apertures, or windows, 
are large arched chasms in the rock ; througli lliese, a most 
extensive range of scenery over distant inounlains and rolling 
clouds form a sublime spectacle. There is nothing in any part 
of Europe can surpass the tremendous grandeur of the place. 
Below the cavern is another chamber leading to several cells 
on its different sides; these have all been cut out of the same 
rock. 

We pursued a different road in descending; passing beneath 
an old arched gateway of the citadel, once its principal en- 
trance. The road flanks the northern side of the mountain and 
the fall into the valley is so bold and profound, that it seems 
as if a single false step would precipitate both horse and rider. 
By alighting, the danger is avoided ; and the terror of the 
the descent compensated in the noblest scenery the eye ever 
beheld. 

It was dark before we reached the bottom. We had some 
difficulty to regain the principal road which leads through the 
defile, owing principally to the trees which project over all the 
lanes in the vicinity of Tartar villages, and so obstruct the 

S assage of persons on horseback, that we were in continual 
anger in being thrown. One of our party nearly lost an eye 
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by ft blow be received from a bough which stretched quite 
across the path we pursued. 

The defile itself is not without danger in certain seasons of 
the year. Immense masses of limestone detach themselves 
from the rocks above, carrying all before them in their pas- 
sage. Borne, from the northern precipices, had crossed the 
river at the bottom, and, by the prodigious velocity acquired 
in their descent had actually rolled nearly half way up the op- 
posite side. We passed some of those fragments on our way to 
Shultt, where we passed the night. This village belongs to 
Professor Pallas, and consists of a forest of walnut-trees, 
beneath which every dwelling is concealed. One of those 
trees yielded him as he informed us on the spot, in a single sea- 
son GO, 000 walnuts. Tiie ordinary prices of the fruit through- 
out the Crimea is from eighty to a hundred copecks for a 
thousand. 

The Professor had built himself a very magnificent seat at 
Shiilu, but owing to his disputes with the Tartars concerning 
the extent of his territory, the completion of the work had been 
delayed when we arrived. Tiie building is placed on the 
northern side of the defile, commanding a fine prospect of the 
valley ; but, from the chalky nature of the soil on the sur- 
rounding hills, every thing had a white glare, painful to the 
eye, and wholly destructive of picturesque ajipearance. 

Near this hill, on one of the eminences opposite to the Pro- 
fessor's house, is a series of excavations similar to those of 
Inkerman, exhibiting the ancient retreats of Christians in cells 
and grottos. One of these cavernous chambers is not less 
than eighty paces in length, with a proportionate breadth; 
and its roof is supported by pillars hewm in the rock. The 
stone, from the softness of its nature, did not oppose the diffi- 
culty encountered in similar works which are seen in other 
parts of the Crimea. 

From Shiild we proceeded once more to Balaclava. In our 
road we passed several pits, in which the Tartars dig that 
kind of fuller’s earth called or mineral fi'othf and by 

the Gemans meerschaum. T'iiis earth, before the capture of 
the Crimea, was a considerable article of commerce with 
Constantinople, where it was used in public baths to cleanse 
the hair of women. It is often sold to German merchants, for 
the manufacture of those beautiful tobacco-pipes called emme 
de mer among the French, and sell at such enormous prices, 
even in our country, after they have been coloured by long 
use. TheTong process necessary to the perfection of one of 
these pipes, with all its circumstances, is really a curious sub- 
ject. Since the interruption of commerce between the Crimea 
and Tarkey, the substance requisite in their manufacture has 
been dug near the site of the ancient Iconium> in Ana^lia.--^ 
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/Hie firtt tude shape is giren to the pipe on the spot ■whence 
the mineral is dug, when they are pressed in a mould, 
and laid in the sim to harden ; then they are baked in 
an oven, boiled in milk, and rubbed with soft leather. In this 
state they go to Constantinople, where there is a peculiar ba- 
zaar, or khan, for the sale of them ; they are then bought 
up by merchants, and sent by caravans to Pest, in Hungaiy. 
Still the form of the pipe is large and coarse. At Pest tne 
manufacture begins which fits them for the German markets. 
They are there soaked for twenty-four hours in water, and 
then turned on a lathe. In this process many of them prove 
porous, and are good for nothing. Sometimes only two or 
three out of ten are good. From Pest they are conveyed to 
Vienna, and ultimately to the fairs of Leipsic, Frankfort, 
Maiiheim, and other towns n])on the llhirie, where the best sell 
from three to live, and even seven pounds sterling each. When 
the oil of tobacco, after long smoking, has given them a fine 
porcelain yellow, or, which is more prized, a dark tortoise- 
shell hue, they have been known to sell for tbrty or fifty 
pounds of our money. 

Their manner of digging k(»tT*kii in the Crimea, is by making 
a hole in the ground, and there working till the sides begin to 
fall in, which soon liappens wh(*ii they open a now pit. A 
stratum of marl generally covers the keff-kil ; through this 
they have to dig, sometimes, to the depth of from eight to 
twelve fathoms. The layer of ketf'kil sekiom exceeds twenty- 
eight inches in thickness, and, beneath it, the marl occurs as 
before. 

At present the animal exportation of this mineral from the 
whole peninsula does not exceed two tons ; the consumption 
of it in tli{? ('rirnea is inconsiderable, although it lias been sold 
in all the markets at tlie low price of twenty copecks thi^ 
pond. 

At the distance of about two miles from Balaclava, as we 
proceeded to that jdace, we discovered the traces of an an- 
cient wall, extending from the mountains eastward of the 
harbour towards tlie w'est, and thus closing the approach to 
Balaclava on the land side. As it offered a. clue to the disco- 
very of the other wall mentioned by Strabo, which extended 
across theistlnnus from the Ctenus.to the Portus Symbolorum, 
we determined to pursue it, and continued oii horseback, 
guided by its remains — Professor Pallas choosing to follow 
more carefully on foot, with a mariner’s compass in his hand. 
Presently we encountered the identical work we so much 
wished to find ; it will serve to throw considerable light u|lon 
the t()pogra|)hy of the minor peninsula. It meets the walls of 
the Portus Symbolorum at right angles, and thence extenis to* 
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Inkerm^n, where it joins the Ctemis. We traced it the 
whole way. 

The distance between the ports is very erroneously stated, 
apd exaggerated, in all our maps. It agrees precisely with 
With Strabo’s measurement of forty stadia, or five niiles from 
sea to sea. All tliat now remains of this wall is a bank or 
mound ; upon this the marks and vestiges of turrets are still 
visible. The stories of wliieh it consisted, have, for the most 
part, been carried away by the iniiabitants, either to form en- 
closures for tiie shejiherds, or to construct tlie 'J’artar houses. 
Those which remain are sufficient to pro\'e the artificial na- 
ture of the work, as they are not natural to the soil, but fo- 
reign substances evidently brought for tlie purpose of fortify- 
ing the rampart. 

Having determined the reality and position of this w'all, 
we resolved to lose no time in farther examination of the 
territory liere, but ascended the steep mountains upon the 
coast towards tluj west, to viszt the stupendous cape, called 
by the Tartars, the Sacred Promontory, lying betwx^en Bala- 
clava and the monastery of St. George. The Fartheniuni of 
Strabo was within the Heracleotic ('heresonesus, as the plain 
text of that author unde ibtedly demonstrates ; and if there 
be a spot well calculated for the tiurible rites said to have 
been celebrated in honour of tlie I’aurican Diana, as well as 
for the consonance of its position with the distance Strabo 
lias assigned it from the city of C'liersoiiesus, it is the Sacred 
Promontory. 

In the ])er})lexity necessarily arising from an endeavour to 
reconcile ancient and modern geograjiliy, it Avould be the 
height uF presumption to speak positi^ el}' with regard to 
any peculiar situation, concerning which we luiA'e no positi^'e 
evidence ; yet something beyond mere conjecture seems 
founded on the coincidence of its present name, with the 
pristine history ol' Die I’artlienian Promontoiy, and Pallas 
seems willing to admit their identity. 

'Phe contenijilation of ol>jects described so many ages ago, 
and to wliich, in barbarous countries, we are guided >solely 
by the text of the (ireek or Koniau historian, is always at- 
tended with uncertainty; but Avlieii barbarians themselves, 
unconscious of the tenor of tlieir traditions, by their simple 
and uncouth uarratix e, confirm the observations of the classic 
writer, and hx the wavering tact, there seems little reason to 
doubt. 

The Sacred Promontory is a wild and fearful scene, such 
ai * Shakspeare has described in Lear; a perpendicular and 
tremendous precipice, one of the loftiest in the Crimea, con- 
sisting of a mountain of marble, terminating abruptly in the 
0 
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sea. Towards the west it borders on a valley in which the 
village of Karany is situated, now inhabitea by Greeks 
After we had passed it, and were within two versts of the 
Monastery of St. George, we fancied we had found the ao** 
tual fane of the demon virgin, which Strabo describes as situ- 
ated on the Partheiiian Promontory ; for we came to the re- 
mains of an ancient structure, bearing every character of re- 
mote antiquity — the stones, of a most massive nature, being 
laid together with cement. Part of the pavement and walls 
was still visible. 

Soon afterwards, we arrived for the second time at the 
Monastery of St. George. The anniversary, mentioned by Bro- 
niovius, is still celebrated here. Some persons brought us a 
few copper coins of Vladimir the Great. These are very in- 
teresting, inasmuch as they evidently refer to the era of his 
baptism ; an event which took place near the spot. They have 
in front a Russian V, and for a reverse a Cross ; symbolical of 
his conversion to the Christian religion. It has been already 
mentioned that he was baptised in the Crimea ; and the cere- 
mony took place, according to Herberstein, at the city of 
Chersonesus, called Cherson, or Corson — a name now easily 
confounded with Cherson on the Dnieper, an appellation be- 
stowed by the Russians, with their usual ignorance of ancient 
geography, upon a modern town near the mouth of the river. 

About liv^e versts from the monastery, following the coast, 
we came to some extensive ruins in a small wood, on the 
right-hand side of the road. In their present state it is im- 
possible even to trace a plan of them ; for the Tartar shep- 
herds, in moving the stones to carry off materials of enclosure 
for their flocks, have confused all that remains. From hence 
we continued our journey towards the extreme south-western 
point of the Crimea, and came to the place called Alexiano’s 
Chouter, just as it grew dark. The barking of dogs announced 
the comfortable assurance of human dwellings, and excited a 
hope of some asylum for the night, after severe fatigue. We 
found, however, what we supposed to be a village consisted 
of four or five wretched fishing-huts. 

A few Greeks quartered there offered to stow us all into a 
hole recently dug in the earth, scarcely capable of containing 
three persons, the stench of which was abominable ; it was, 
moreover, filled with sheeps’ hides, swarming with vermin. 
Having procured a little oil in a tin pan, we made it serve us 
for a lamp, and, searching about, at last found a small thatched 
hovel, with an earthen floor, and a place to light a fire. H|re, 
notwithstanding the great heat, we kindled some dried weeds, 
in order to counteract the effects of miasmata from the marshea 
and stagnant water of the neighbourhood. By the light of 
our fire, a bed was prepared for Professor Pallas, upon a sort 
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t)f fihelf ; this, as it siip|)ort?d only half his nratiress, caused 
him to glide oft* as often as he lell asleep, and at last recon- 
ciled him to Ji (piiet though more digusting couch upon the 
damp and dirty floor. For our own parts, haA'ing procured 
some long ■Wooden benches about eight indies wide, we con- 
trived to balance our bodies, between sleeihiig and waking, in 
an horizontal posture, until the morning. When daylight ap- 
peared, the Professor lef t us to examine the Point of Plnanari, 
or the Light 1’ower ; and returning before we were yet roused 
from our somnolenc}^ assured us the Avhole of that neck of 
land was covered wiih ancient ruins. Wo rose with great 
eageniess to follow him ; and, as we approached the Water’s 
edge, were immediately 8truc‘k with the appearance of a very 
small peninsula adi ancing into the Bay of Phaiiari, entirely 
covered by tiie remains of an ancient fortress. It seemed to 
have been once an island connected witii the main land by an 
artiticial mole ; now constituting a small isthmus. From this 
])enin8ula the shore rises, and all the land towards its utmost 
western extremity is elevated. Ascending the sloping emi- 
nence thus presented, upon the top of it occur the walls, 
streets, dilapidated biiildiinrs, and other ruins of the old 
Chersonesus. 

The appearance of oblong pavements, mouldering walls, 
scattered fragments of earthen vessels, broken amphorae, tiles 
and bricks of aqueducts, and other indications of an ancient 
city, prevailed over the whole territory quite to the sea. After 
tracing the extent of those ruins the whole way to the Point 
of Phanari, we discovered, on the Avesteru side of tlie bay of 
that name, upon the sea shore, close to the Avater’s edge, and 
upon a very low jioint of land aln»ost level with it, the re- 
mains of a building Avliich we supposed to ha\e sfu-ved 
formerly as a light house, and to have givTii the name of 
Phanari to the western point, as well as to the bay. An 
arched entranc(', with tAvo of the aa^uUs, and a square opening 
for a window, of very niassive and solid construction, is still 
visible. 

Fatigued by a laborious iuA’estigation of ruins, which, after 
all, did not gratify us by the disclosure of a single inscription, 
medal, or bas-relief, we hastenf'd to enjoy the beauties of na- 
ture in the delightful valley of Tchorgona ; whither the Pro- 
fessor conducted us to puss the night in the mansion of his 
friend Hablitz, whose name he has commemorated by the 
sdlma HabUtziami and whose good offices he so often and so 
pathetically mentions in his writings. Perhaps there is not a 
spot in the whole Crimea so distinguished by its natural per- 
fections. Though comprised in a smaller scale, it far sur- 
passetl ill beauty the boasted valley of Baidar. The seat of 
Mr. Hablitz was originally the residence of a Turkiih Pacha, 
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md pre^rveB the irregular structure and strange magnificence 
oi Turkish architecture. It is shaded by vines, tall fruit-tress 
and poplars ; standing, among rocks and mountains covered 
with woods and gardens, watered by numerous fountains. 
Hear the house is a large ancient tower covered by a dome; 
this was a place of refuge for the inhabitants when the Black 
Sea swarmed with corsairs, who invaded the coast and ran- 
sacked the peaceful valleys of the Crimea. We found in its up- 
per chamlMjrs a few swivels and other small pices of artillery ; 
yet the building itselfappeared to have been erected in an age 
anterior to the use of gunpowder in the peninsula. 

The Tartars in the valley of Tchorgona are reckoned among 
the richest of the country. From their vicinity to Aktiar they 
find a ready market for the produce of their lands, carrying 
thither honey, wax, fruit, and corn. Their sequestered valley 
seemed a retreat of health and joy ; not a Russian was to be 
seen ; the pipe and tabor sounded merrily among the moun- 
tains; and these, thick set with groves, closed them on every 
side. The morning alter our arrival we wtn’e roused by a wild 
concert from the hills, of such instruments as perhaps ani- 
mated the dances of uncivilised nations in the earliest periods 
of society. The peribrmers were a |)arty of tzigankies, or 
gipsies, who as mendicant artitkers, musicians, and astrolo- 
gers, are very common over all the south of Russia. They had 
a wind instrument, something like a hautboy, made of the 
wood of the cherry tree, and carried the large Tartar drum, 
noticed before as characteristic of the Cimbri in the time of 
Strabo. 

Early in the morning of this day, Professor Pallas rode with 
Mr. Galena, who came by appointment to Iiikerman, to show 
him some marine plants proper in tlie preparation of kelp. 
The bad air ol that place, before injurious to him, added to 
the latigue he had encountered the preceding day, threw him 
into a violent fever; Irom which, however we had the happi- 
ness to see him recover before we left the Crimea. Fevers are 
80 general, during suinmer, throughout the peninsula, that it 
is hardly possible to avoid tiiern. If you drink water after 
eating fruit, a fever follows ; if you eat milk, eggs, or butter 
• — a fever ; if, during the scorching heat of the day, you indulge 
in the most trivial neglect of clothing — a fever ; if you venture 
out to enjoy the delightful breezes of the evening — a fever; in 
short, such is the dangerous nature of the climate to strangers, 
that Russia must consider the country a cemetry for the troops 
sent to maintain its possession. This is not the case with re- 
gard to its native inhabitants the Tartars ; the precautions 
they nse, added to their long experience ensure their safety. 
Upon the slightest change of weather they are seen wrapped 
ii|> in sheeps’ Itides^ and covered with felt«; nearly an inch in 
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thickness ; while their heads are swathed in numerous ban^l- 
ages of linen, or guarded by warm stuffed caps, fenced with 
wool. 

The Tartar nobles of the Crimea, or Moorza, as they are 
called, by a name which answers to the Persian word Mirza, 
so common in Oriental tales, amount in number to about two 
hundred and fifty. Their dress is altogether Circassian ; ex- 
cept that the cap is larger than the sort of covering worn on 
the head by the princes of Mount Caucasus. Their figure on 
horseback is in the highest degree stately ; and among all the 
Crimean Tartars, of whatever rank, an elegance of manners may 
be remarked ; this, although perhaps common to Oriental na- 
tions, affords a striking opposition to the boorish figure of a 
Russian. It is diverting to see them conversing together. 
The Tartar has in common with the Russian an impetuosity 
and eagerness in uttering his expressions ; but it is a zeal very 
differently characterised. 

The Tartar may be said to exhibit all the playful flexibility 
and varing posture of the leopard ; while the Russian, rather 
resembling the bear, is making an awkward parade of his 
paws. The dress of a Tartar nobleman displays as much 
taste as can be shown by a habit necessarily decorated with 
gold and silver lace. It is neither heavily laden with orna- 
ment, nor are the colours tawdry. They delight sometimes in 
strong contrast, by opposing silver lace to black velvet, for 
their caj)s; scarlet or rose-coloured silk to dark cloth, for their 
vest or pelisse but in general the dress of a Tartar of distinc- 
tion is remarkable for its simple elegance as well as cleanli- 
ness. Their favourite colour in cloth is drab ; and the grey or 
white wool, for their winter caps, is of all other ornaments 
most in esteem. 

The Russian peasant, being of a diminutive race, connected 
only with the Laplander, as the next link in the chain between 
him and the pigmy, is naturally of a lively disposition, and 
never completely awkward except when metamorphosed to 
a soldier. The moment he enters the ranks, all the brisk and 
cheerful expression of his countenance is gone, and he appears 
a chop-fallen, stupid, brow-beaten, sullen clown. Their com- 
manders answer precisely the same description, with this dif- 
ference, that they are more profligate. A Russian in power, 
whatever be his rank, or wherever he may be placed, is still 
the same moral example of national character.^it 


* Butler, with singular felicity nf delineation, has afforded, in 
his Hudibras, so faithful a portrait of a Russian General, that no 
person acquainted with the country will read it, without acknow- 
ledging the representation to be as accurate as if Potemkin himself 
had sat for the picture. 
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Upon the rocks behind the house of Mr. Hablitz, we fonnd 
the identical plant which Pallas distinguished by the name ol' 
his friend, salvia HahUtziana, growing in great abundance. 
Mr. Hablitz tirst observed it on the spot whence we derived our 
specimens, and he sent the seed to Pallas in Petersbu^. The 
plant is, however, uncommonl}" rare. It is a perennial plant, 
whicli may bo sown in common garden soil in the open air, 
and increases aruiually in size, until it becomes a fine tall shrub 
of xevy great beauty. AVe afterwards brought it to the Bo- 
tanic Garden in Cambridge, where it also succeeded, although 
it has never attained the size to which it grow's in Russia. 

From Tcho|'gona we returned again to Schulu, and from 
thence to Kara Hues, where he passed the night in the palace 
of a Tartar nobleman ; and, being couched upon a sort of sofa 
called the divan, surrounding the principal a})artment, were 
covered Avith bugs and fleas of the most enormous size, which 
came upon us like ants from an ant-hill. The next day we 
di’ove pleasantly to Akinetchet, and once more shared the 
comforts of the Professor’s hospitable mansion; regretting 
only the fever with which he was afflicted in consequence of 
an excursion, otlierwise considered by us the must agreeable 
journey we ever made. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

FROM THE CRIMEA, BY THE ISTHMUS OF PERECOP, TO 
NJCIIOLAF.F. 

J'jurney to Kofilof. — KeRiilt of the Expedition. — Return to Ahmet* 
chet.— Marshal Biberstein. — Departure from Akmetchet. — Pere- 
cop. — Salt Harvest. — Nagay Tartars. — liana variabilis. — General 
Survey of the Crimea. — Country north of the Isthmus. — Facility 
of travelling in Russia. — Banditti of the Ukraine. — Anecdote of 
a desperate llobber.— Intrepid Conduct of a Courier.— Caravans. 
— Biroslaf,— > Cherson. — Burial of Potemkin. — Recent disposal of 
his body. — Particulars of the death of Howard. — Order cf his 
Funeral. — Tomb of Howard.— Xicholaef. 

Wk left Akmetcliet for KosloflT, on the 281 h of September, in 
the hope of obtaining n passage to Constantinople on board a 
THrkish Brigantine, Ca|)tain Osman Rees. By whatever port 
of the Russian empire our escape might be effected, we knew 
it would be attended with considerable hazard. We had no 
passport from go\'ernment to that effect, and we had every 
reason to be convinced that none Avould be granted. How- 
ever, after Avaiting many months in vain expectation of a rf-* 
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lease, from the oppressive tyrany then exercised over English- 
men by every Russian they chanced to encounter, female in- 
terest in Petersburg accomplished our delivery.?*^ A forged 
order from the sovereign was executed and sent to us, by 
means of which, in spite of the vigilance of the police, we con- 
trived to leave the country. It is necessary to state this cir- 
cumstance, lest any of those, by whom we had been so hos- 
pitably entertained, should hereafter be considered as acces- 
sary to our flight. 

Koslof was fixed upon, as the place least liable to those re- 
searches from spies and custom-house officers, which might 
impede our departure ; and, having crossed the steppes which 
led to it, we arrived there in the middle of the night. Such 
a tremendous storm of thunder, lightning, wind, hail, and rain, 
came on before we reached the place, that the horses refused 
to proceed, and we were compelled to halt, opposing our backs 
to its fury, until the violence of the tempest subsided.t 

As soon as morning dawned, we had our baggage sealed at 
the custom-house, and agreed for our passage, at the enormous 
rate of two hundred and fifty roubles : this was deemed by us 
a moderate sum, as the original demand had been six hundred. 
The common rate of a passenger from Koslof to Constantinople 
is not more than ten ; but it was evident the Turks, suspecting 
the nature of our situation, wished to make a booty of us. 
When all was settled, the inspector of the customs, to our 
great dismay, accompanied by several officers, came to assure 
us that the town would not be responsible for our safety, if we 
ventured to embark in the brigantine : this they described as 
so deeply laden, that she was already nine inches below her 

n er poise in the water. The captain had moreover two 
ops of merchandise to take on board, and sixty-four pas- 
sengers. Some Armenians had already removed their property 


* Nothing but the dangerous consequences of a more explicit 
acknowledgment prevents the author from naming the friend to 
whom he was thus indebted. 

t Owing to sleeping in this situation, exposed to the miasmata of 
salt-marshes, causing a somnolency it is impossible to resist, a 
quartan fever, which the author had so long combated, was again 
renewed. Mr. Cripps was also attacked, but with different effect ; 
a sore throat, attended by a cutaneous eruption covering his whole 
bod;f, and from which he was soon reliered, was all the consequence 
to him of the vapours to which he had been exposed. These obser- 
vations cannot be reconciled to the account Pallas afterwards pub- 
lished of the exhalations from the stagnant lakes near Koslof, He 
says, (vol. ii. p. 489) they contribute greatly to the salubrity of the 
town, and that intermittent fevers are less frequent here than at 
other plaoee* 
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from the vessel ; and we were assured she was so old and rot-^ 
ten, that her seams would open if exposed to any tempestuous 
Weather. The captain, a bearded Turk, like the raarihers of 
his country, was a sincere predestinarian ; which circumstStlcei 
added to his avarice, rendered him perfectly indifferent as td 
the event. As commander of the only ship in the harbotit 
bound for Constantinople, he had been induced to stow tho 
cargoes of two ships into this single vessel. This often hap-* 
j)en8 with Turkisli merchantmen in the Black Sea, and is one 
of the causes of the numerous disasters wliich befal them. To 
prove the extent of the risk they wdll adventure, we heard, 
upon our return to Akrnetchet, that Ca[)tain llees had filled 
the cabin we were to have occupied with four hundred cantarl 
of honey ; and a friend of ours was offered a tliousand roubles 
to obtain the governor’s accjuiescence in an additional contra- 
band cargo, of two thousand bulls’ hides, the exportation bf 
which, at that time, was strictly jnmhibited. 

Koslof* takes its name from a Tartar compound Gils-Vove, 
the origin of which cannot be distinctly ascertained. Gils sig^- 
nities an eye, and ore a hut. The Eussians, with their usuri 
ignorance of ancient geograjdiy, bestowed upon it the namSof 
Eupatorium. It has been already shewn that Eupatoriutn 
stood in the Minor Peninsula of tlie Ileracleotfn, near thn 
city of (’hersonesus. 

As to the present state of the place itself, it is one of those 
wretched remnants of the once flourishing commercial towns 
of the Crimea., which exemplify the effects of Russian dominion. 
Its trade is annihilated — its houses in ruins — its streets deso- 
late — the splendid mosques by which it was adorned arO 
unroofed, and their minarets thrown down — its original inha- 
bitants are either banished or inurden'd ; all that we found 
remaining, Avere a few sneaking ofilcers of tlie police and cus- 


" * At Koslof, or Enpatoria, 1 remember nothing interesting ; but 
in the desert near it, we saw some parties of the Nagay Tartars, and 
had an opportunity of examining their kibitkas, which are shaped 
something like a bee hive, consisting of a frame of wood covered 
with felt, and placed upon wheels. They are smaller and mote 
clutosy than the tents ot the Kalmucks, and do not, like them, take 
to pieces. In the Crimea, they are more used for the occasional bn* 
Wtation of the shepherd, than for regular dwellings. We sa# d 
great many buffaloes and camels : several of the latter we met 
dtawing in the two-wheeled carts described before, a service for 
which I should have thought them not so well adapted as for bdJir- 
ing burthens; and although * a chariot of camels’ is mentioned 
Isaiah, I do not remember having heard of such a practice else- 
where. The plain of Koslof is hardly elevated above the sea, afid 
fresh water is very scarce and bad. — Mehers MtS, Journal,** 
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toms, with here and there a solitary Turk or Tartar, smoking 
among the ruins, and sighing over the devastation he beheld. 
Its commerce was once of very considerable importance. Its 
ports contained fifty vessels at a time ; which number was 
great, considering that the other ports of the Crimea had each 
their ‘portion. We found that number reduced to one acci- 
dental rotten brigantine, the precarious speculation of a few 
poor Turkish mariners, who, although common sailors on 
board, shared equally with the captain the profit of the voyage. 
In better times, Koslof, from her crowded shores, exported 
wool, butter, hides, fur, and corn. Tlie corn has now risen to 
such a price that it is no longer an export ; the wool, fur, and 
hides, are prohibited. In short, as a commercial town, it ex- 
ists no longer. The only ship which had lett the port previous 
to our arrival, sailed with a determination to return no more ; 
not only on account of the length of time which had been re- 
quired in procuring a cargo, but from the bribery and corrup- 
tion it was necessary to support and countenance in order to 
get away. 

In returning to Akmetchet, we stopped to water our horses 
in the steppes, where the dwellings were entirely subterranean. 
Not a house was to be seen ; but there were some holes, as 
entrances, in the ground, through one of which we descended 
to a cave, rendered almost suffocating by tlie heat of the stove 
for dressing the victuals for its poor owners. The walls, floor, 
and roof, were all of the natural soil If such retreats were 
the original abodes of mankind, they borrowed the art of con- 
structing habitations from badgers, foxes, and rabbits. At 
present, such dwellings are principally, if not solely, tenanted 
by she])herds of the C’riinea, who dig them to serve as places 
of residence during the winter. 

Having failed in the object of our journey to Koslof, we 
prepa.ed to leave the Peninsula by another route, and at- 
tempted a journey by land to Constantinople. For this purpose 
we dispatched letters to our ambassador at the Porte, request- 
ing an escort of janissaries to meet us at Yassy. The evening 
before we took our final leave of Akmetchet was enlivened 
by the company and conversation of Marsha] Biberstein, a 
literary friend of the Professor’s, who had lately been travel- 
ling along the Volga, the shores of the Caspian, and in the 
Caucasus. He was two years an exile in the isle of Taman, 
where he had amused himself with the study of botany, and 
the antiquities of the country. He brought several new plants 
to the Professor ; and confirmed the obserA^ation# we had be- 
fore made upon the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

In answer to the enquiries concerning the relative height of 
the Circassian chain of mountains, he said, that the Alps are 
0 5 
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nowhere so elevated; and mentioned Mount Chat rs MgMr 
than Mount Blanc. Being questioned about the tribe of the 
Turcommanni, now called by the Tartars Turkmen, and Truck- 
men/i, he described them as a race of very rich nomades, still 
numerous in the steppes near Astrachan ; remarkable for the 
beauty of their persons, as well as for their patient endurance 
of the unjust taxes and heavy exactions by which the neigh*^ 
bouring governors oppress them. 

The equinox brought with it a series of tempestuous wea^ 
ther, which continued until the 1 Oth of October. On that day, 
the violence of the wind having subsided, and a second sum^ 
nier ensuing, we took tinal leave of our friends ; quitting for 
ever their hospitable society. 

Professor Pallas set out ibr his vineyards at Sudak, and we 
took our route across the steppes towards Perecop. The late 
storms had destroyed even the smalT produce of the vines up- 
on the coast, which the locusts had spared. Some fruit trees 
put forth a premature blossom; and we found the plains 
covered with the gaudy and beautiful flowert of the autumnal 
crocus. Their bulbs were very deep in the soil, which con- 
sists of a ricli black vegetable earth. 

The Taurican chain of mountains, with the summit of 
Tchetirdagh towering abo\ e the rest, apj)eared very conspicu- 
ous towards the south. Towards the north, the whole coun- 
try exhibited a boundless tlat plain, across Mdiich caravans 
crossing, laden with water-melons, ciieiimbers, cabbages, and 
other vegetables, were, with the exception of ancient tumuli, 
almost the only objects we encountered. Some of the vehicles 
were drawn by camels, and were principally destined for 
Koslof. 

We travelled all night ; and in the morning at sunrise were 
roused by our iTiter})reter, a Greek, who begged we would ob- 
serve an animal half Hying and half running among the herbs. 
It was a jerboa, the quadruped already mentioned in a former 
chapter. We caught it with some difficulty, and should not 
Jiave succeeded but for the cracking of a large whip, the noise 
of which terrified it so much, that it lost all rt'collection 
of its burrow. Its leaps were extraordinary for so small an 
animal ; sometimes to the distance of six or eight yards; but 
in no determinate direction; it bounded backwards and for- 
wards without over quitting the vicinity of the place where 
it was found. The most singula^ circumstance in its nature 
is the power it possesses of altering its course when in the 
air. It first leaps perpendicularly from the ground to the 
height of four feet or more ; and then, by a motion of its tail, 
with a clicking noise, strikes off in whatever direction it 
chooses. 
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By the ap|>earance which Perecop* ipakes in all the maps, it 
migat be expected that a tolerable fortress would be found 


• ** At Perekop are only one or two houses, inhabited by the 
postmaster and custom* house officers ; and a little barrack. The 
famous wall is of earth, very lofty, with an immense ditch. It 
stretches in a straight line from sea to sea, without any remains of 
bastions or flanking towers, that 1 could discover. The Golden 
Gate is narrow, and too low for an English waggon. Golden, among 
the Tartars, seems synonymous with Jioyal ; and thus we hear of 
the Golden horde, the Golden tent, &c. Colonel Symes mentions 
the same manner of expression in Ava ; so that I suppose it is com- 
mon all over the East. There is only one well at Perekop, the 
water of which is brackish and muddy. A string of near two hun- 
dred kibitkas were passing, laden with salt, and drawn by oxen : 
they were driven by Malo-Kussians, who had brought corn into the 
Crimea, and were returning with their present cargo. White or 
clarified salt is unknown in the South of Russia ; it appears, even 
on the best tables, with the greater part of its impurities adhering, 
and consequently quite brown. Kibitkas, laden with the commo- 
dity, form a kind of caravan. They seldom go out of their way for 
a town or village, but perform long journeys j the drivers only 
sheltered at night on the lee-side of their carriages, and stretched 
on the grass. During the independence of the Crimea, (an old 
officer told me), these people were always armed, and travelled 
without fear of the Tartars, drawing up their waggons every night 
in a circle, and keeping regular sentries. We here, with great re- 
gret, quitted the Crimea and its pleasing inhabitants ; it was really 
like being turned out of Paradise, when we abandoned those beau- 
tiful mountains, and again found ourselves in the vast green desert, 
which . had before tired us so thoroughly ; reeds, long grass, and 
the drainings of marshes, only made not poisonous by being mixed 
with brandy; when, instead of a clean carpet at night, and a 
supper of eggs, butter, honey, and sweetmeats, we returned to the 
seat of our carriage, and the remainder of our old cheese. 

** Pallas has properly distinguished the two distinct races of 
Tartars, the Kogays and the mountaineers. These last, however, 
^peared to me to resemble in their persons the Turks and the 
Tartars of Kostroma and Yaroslaf. They are a fair and handsome 
people, like the Tartars in the north of Russia, given to agriculture 
and commerce, and here, as well as there, decidedly difi'erent from 
the Kogays, or other Mongul tribes. The Nogays, however, in the 
Crimea, appear to have greatly improved their breed by intermar- 
riages with the original inhabitants, being much handsomer and 
taller than those to the north of the Golden Gate. The moun- 
taineers have large bushy beards when old ; the Tartars of the 
Plain seldom possess more than a few thin hairs. The moun- 
taineers are clumsy horsemen, in which they resemble the northern 
Tartars. Their neighbours ride very boldly, and well. 1 had an 
opportunity of seeing two Nogay shepherd-boys, who were gallop- 
ing their horses near l^oslob and who shewed an agility and 
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liew t& m%Ti the pt»^i|ge of the kthmiii. Yet 
'W’petched e«tii he iTnagmed thaii the hamlet which emppliiii 
a few worn-out in^^alids with quarters. A very inconsider- 
able rampart extends from sea to sea, the distance across the 
isthmus in the narrowest part scarcely exceeding five miles ; 


delierity which were really surprising. While the horse w«S in 
full speed, they sprung from their seats, stood upright on the sad* 
die, leapt on the ground, and again into the saddle ; and thre# 
their whips to some distance, and caught them up from the ground; 
What was more remarkable, we ascertained that they were merely 
shepherds, and that these accomplishments were not extraordinary* 
Both mountaineers and shepherds are amiable, gentle, and hospita* 
ble, except where they have leen soured by their Mussian masters. We 
never approached a village at niglit-lall, where we were not re* 
quested to lodge ; or in the day-time, without being invited to eat 
and drink : and, while they were thus attentive, they uniformly 
seemed careless about payment, even for the horses they furnished ; 
never counting the money, and often ofiering to go away without 
it. They are steady in refusing Russian money; audit is neces* 
rary to procure a sullicient stock of usluks, paras, and sequms. 
This is not their only way of shewing their dislike to their new 
masters ; at one village we were surprised at our scanty faro, and 
the reluctance wutli which every thing was furnished, till we learnt 
they had mistakfM us for Jiussian officers. On finding that we were 
foreigners, the e^gs, melted butter, nardek, and bekmess, came in 
profusion. General Baniakof told us tliey Avero fond of talking 
politics : when we addressed them on this subject, they were re- 
seryed, and affected an ignorance greater than I thought likely or 
natural. Pallas complained of them as disaff ected, and spoke much 
of their idleness. Yet their vineyards are very neatly kept, and 
carefully w’atered ; and, what is hardly a sign of indolence, their 
houses, clothes, and persons, are uniformly clean. But his account 
seemed to me by no means sufficiently favourable. They ate, I 
apprehend, a healthy race; but we met one instance where a 
slight wmund had, by neglect, become very painful and dangerous. 
On asking what remedies they had for diseases, they returned a 
remarkable answer : ‘We lay down the sick man on a bed ; and if 
it please God, he recovers. A llah Kerim f Their women are con* 
cealed, even more (the Duke of Richelieu said) than the wives of 
^^Turkish peasants; and are greatly agitated and distressed if seeiiy 
a veil. Like the men, they have very fair 
and clear culsapm-l.'^jfions, with dark eyes and hair, and aquiline noses. 
Among the men weK ijAgome figures which might have served for 
models of a Hercules ; wfe* rid the mountaineers have a very stroujg 
and nimble step in walking*. w Xn Imaiim, who wears a green tur- 
ban, and who is also generally is in every village. 

Not many, however, of the peasants coula . they 

seemed to pay but little attention to the r hours of prayer,’* 

fiber's Mfi. Journal. 
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tlt« watar beiiig visible from the middle of the pasaage otf 
either side. 

Chi the north side of the rampart is a fosse twelve fathoms 
wide, and twenty-five feet deep ; but it is dry, and destitute 
of any means by which it may be inundated. The rest of the 
fortification, which was originally a Turkish work is in a 
state of neglect and ruin. 

The air of the place is very bad ; in consquence of which 
the inhabitants of the neighbbouring hamlets, who are chiefiy 
disbanded soldiers, suffer materially from intermitting fevers. 
Strabo, with that extraordinary accuracy which characterises 
every page of his writings that relate to the Crimea, states 
the breadth of the isthmus as e(|ual to forty stadia ; and it is, 
as has been stated, more than live miles, which would exactly 
accord with his description. That the waters of the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azof do annually sustain a certain diminution, 
may be proved by the phenomena observed on the north- Westerri 
shores : it is therefore natural to conclude the isthmus has in- 
creased proportionally since the time in which Strabo wrote. 
By reference to documents of yet higher antiquity, it might be 
made to appear that the peninsula itself was once an island ; 
and it is to such historical passages, in the writings of the 
ancients, that Pliny refers in his account of the ("hersonesus, 
by the following passage : — 

'CFrom Carcinites begins Tail rica, once surrounded by the 
sea, which covered all the champaign part of it. 

The constant draining of the great eastern fiood at length 
left visible the vast calcareous deposit, accumulated during so 
many ages, and which now constitutes those extensive plains in 
the south of Russia, joined by the isthuins of Perecop to the 
steppes of the (h'imea. If we suppose the waters of the 
Black Sea to be restored only to the level of those layers of 
marine shells which may be traced all the way from the 
mouths of the Dnieper to those of the Don, still retaining 
their perfect forms, and modified only by a mineral process, 
the Crimea will appear again an island, visible only amidst 
an expanse of ocean, by those loftier masses of calcareous 
rocks upon its southern coast. 

Throughout the whole summer, Perecop is a scene of great 
bustle and commerce. The shores, the isthmus, and all the 
neiglibouring steppes, are covered with caravans coming for, 
salt, consisting of waggons drawn sometimes by camels, but 
generally by white oxen, from two to six in each vehicle. 
Their freight is so easily obtained, that they have only to 
drive the waggons axle-deep into the shallow water on the 
eastern side of the isthmus, and load as fast as they please ; 
the salt lying like sand. 

The sight of so many hundred waggons, by fifties at a time 
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in tlie water, ie very striking ; they appear like ieets of small ^ 
boats floating npon the surface of the waves. The driver of 
each waggon pays a tax of ten roubles to the crown. There 
are varions reservoirs of salt in the Crimea ; but those of Fe^ 
recop, used from time immemorial, are the most abundant, 
and they are considered inexhaustible. 

Taunca was the emporium of this commodity in the earliest 
periods of history ; and it was then sent, as it is now, by the 
Black Sea to Constantinople, and to the Archipelago ; and by 
land to Poland, all over Russia, to Moscow, to Petersburg, 
and even to Riga. The oxen, after their long joumies, are 
sometimes sold with the cargoes they have brought, and 
sometimes they return again the whole of that immense dis- 
tance with other merchandise. 

The caravans halt every evening at sunset, when the drivers 
turn the oxen loose to graze, and lie down themselves in the 
open air, to pass the night upon the steppe. We noticed one, 
among many groups of this kind, which was remarkably in- 
terestihg ; because it psssessed the novelty of a female, whose 
features we were allowed to contemplate. vShe was prepar- 
ing, with her child, to pass the night upon the steppe, pre- 
ferring the canopy of heaven to that of the madjar. Her com- 
panions were of a wild but equivocal race, in which the 'far- 
tar features appeared to predominate, and who were clothed 
in goat-skins. 

Nothing can be more striking than the spectacle afforded by 
these immense caravans slowly advancing, each in one direct 
line, by hundreds at a time, and presented a picture of the in- 
ternal commerce carried on by Russia throughout all parts of 
her vast empire. 

Another singular appearance at Perecop is afforded by the 
concourse of Nagay Tartars frequenting the market for the 
sale of water-melonsj a kind of fruit seen there of extraordi- 
nary size and perfection. They are a very different people 
from the Tartars of the Crimea, and may be instantly distiu- 
guished by their diminutive form, and the dark copj>er colour 
of their complexion, which is sometimes almost black. They 
have a very remarkable resemblance to the Laplanders, al- 
though their dress and manner has a more savage character. 

It is probable that the Nagay Tartar and the Laplander 
were originally of the same colony, difficult as it now is to 
deduce the circumstances of their origin. The Crimean Tar- 
tar is a })erBon of much more stately demeanour, farther ad- 
vanced in civilization, of a betfer figure, and often very en- 
gaging manners. A number of them annually leave the Crimea 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina ; so that continual in- 
tercourse with other nations has contributed to their superior 
station in the general scale of society, A Crimean Tartar 
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must either make this journey himself, once in his life, or send 
his representative, and defray his expenses. Those pilgrims 
go irst to Constantinople, where the main body divides; a 
part choosing the shortest route to Alexandria, where they join 
the Egyptian caravan, and the rest proceeding by the way of 
Syria to Damascus, &c. 

The first route is liable to great inconvenience as they some- 
times suffer two or three days on their march from the want 
of water. The Syrian route is therefore generally prefered ; 
in their way they visit Jerusalem, the river Jordan, the Dead 
Sea, and other parts of the Holy Land ; the Mahometans en- 
tertaining great veneration for the memory of Christ, whom 
they regard as a prophet, although not the Son of God. Per- 
sons who have completed their pilgrimage are dignified on 
their return with the title of hadji. 

In the isthmus we observed again the disgusting presence 
of the sort of toad, rana varinhilis, wliich has been before 
noticed, and which swarms in all the territory bordering on 
the Sivash, or Putrid Sea to the east of the peninsula. They 
crawl even to the tops of the hills near the Straits of Taman, 
and generally indicate unwholsome air ; for wherever the air 
is better than usual in the Crimea, this animal is proportion- 
ally rare. It buries itself in the earth, forming little holes, 
like the jerboa or rabbit. 

In tlie departure from Perecop, as well as in the approach 
to it, the sea is visible on both sides of the isthmus. A canal 
might easily be formed so as to insulate the Crimea, and render 
it very difficult of approach on the Russian side. We took a 
direction towards the Dnieper, and as before, over plains 
exhibiting no particular trace in the soil which might be called 
a road. Our different journeys to Taurica had made the whole 
peninsula familiar to our recollection ; and we were amused by 
reflection on the probable surprise a traveller would experi- 
ence, who, after reading the inflated descriptions which^have 
been published of its scenery, should pass the Isthmus of 
Perecop, and journey during a day and a half without seeing 
any other symptoms of a habitable country, or any object 
through a flat and boundless desert, except the miserable 
peasants placed at the different relays to supply horses for the 
post. 

So rnirrow is the tract of cultivated land upon the southern 
coast, that it may be compared to an edging of lace ujwn the 
lower rim of a large apron. Without the isthmus, the plains 
were covered by the carvans of salt, and every route filled 
with them. For the rest, the appearance of the country was 
precisely the same as in the north of the Crimea. The roads 
were as usual excellent; and throughout all the south of 
Russia, excepting after heavy rains, the traveller may proceed 
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■vdtfe A degree of speed and Tacility unknown in any other 
country. A journey from Moscow to Zaritzin, to Astraclmny 
and from thence along the old Caucasian line to the Straits of 
I’aman, might be considered a mere summer excursion, smd 
for the most part easier and pleasanter than an expedition 
through any ’part of Germany. The horses are always ready, 
of a superior quality ; and the turf* over which the roads lie, 
quite without parallel. The still greater expedition that may 
be used in the same country, in winter, by travelling upon 
sledges, is already well kown. 

Those roads which lead from^the Crimea towards the north 
of Bussia, are supposed to be infested with bands of desperate 
robbers, who inhabit the extensive deserts north of that pen- 
insula. Stories of this kind rarely amonnt to more than idle 
• report : if credit were given to all that is related of the danger 
of journeying by this route, it would be madness to risk the 
attempt; but few iiistances have occurred, well attested, of 
any interruption or hazard whatsoever. Perhaps, before the 
Oiraea was subject to Russia, there was more real foundation 
for alarm, because the country in whicli the banditti are said 
to dwell, then constituted the frontier of Little Tartary ; and 
in ail parts of the globe, frontiers are most liable to evils of 
this description, from the flicility of escape which they offer to 
the plunderer or assassin. 

From my own experience in almost every part of Europe, 
after all the tales which I have lieard of the danger which at- 
tends travelling in this or that country, I know no place so full 
of peril as the environs of London ; where many persons, who 
traverse the roads at jill hours of the day and night with per- 
fect indifference, would shrink from the thoughts of an expe- 
dition across the deserts of Nagay, or the territory of the Don 
Cossacks. The Nagay Tartars, from their nomade life, are a 
wild and more savage looking })eople than those of the Crimea, 
being altogether as unsett led aivd as barbarous as the Calmucks ; 
but their occupations are pastoral ; and a pastoral state of so- 
ciety is seldom characterised by cruelty or acts of open vio- 
lence. Yet, while it is asserted that their whole attention is 
given to the care of tlieir Hocks and herds, it must be acknow- 
ledged some facts are related, .respecting the road from Mos- 
cow to Perecop, which are too well autiienticated to admit of 
any dispute. About four years before w^e left the Crimea, the 
lady of Admiral Mordvinof, who was travelling that w'ay, at- 
tended by a pro{)er escort especially provided to secure her 
from danger, and a very numerous suite of domestics, was 
stopped, by a formidable party of banditti, who plundered her 
equipage of every thing they considered worth taking away. 

General Mihcelson, governor-general of the CMmea, sliowed 
to me at Akmelchet a dreadful weapon which had been seized 
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ill tli6 haiid^ of a robber, who was discovered lurkihgf even id 
that neighbourhood. It consisted of a cannon-ball, a t#0- 
pouiider, siting at the extremity of a leather thong, which hat 
a handle like that of a whip, by which it might be hurled with 
prodigious force. But, after all, it may be proved that none Of 
these deeds are the work of the Tartars. 

The particular district said to be most dangerous in all the 
road fVom Moscow to Perecop, is that which lies between 
Kremenchuk and Ekaterinoslaf, upon the frontiers of Poland. 
The robbers hitherto taken were invariably from that neighbodr^ 
hood, and were inhabitants of the 'rcherno Laes, or Black For- 
est, and generally from the village of Zirnkoia ; the remnant of the 
Zaporogztsi, originally deserters and vagabonds from all na- 
tions — a tribe from which Potemkin selected those brave Cos- 
sacks^ now known under the appellation of Tchemomorski, 
who inhabit Kuban Tartary. Many of them are Polish Jews; 
atid among those, who were afterwards apprehended, of the par- 
ty which had robbed Admiral MordvinoPs lady, were certain 
Jews of this description. 

The house of Admiral Mordvinof, situated among the moun- 
tains of the Crimea, near Sudak, was also attacked during 
the time we resided at Akmetchet , but, as the admiral him- 
self assured me, evidently with no other view than to carry 
oflT some of his poultry. The admiral had been engaged in 
frequent litigations with the Tartars concerning the limits of 
his estate ; and as his conduct rendered him unpopular among 
them* it perhaps exposed him to depredations he would not 
otherwise have encountered. Having thus related a few facta 
which came to my knowledge, affecting the character of the 
Tartars, and the danger of their country, it may be amusing 
to add some examples of the stories current in the country ; 
these, though perhaps less authentic, are implicitly believed by 
Russians and other strangers, and constitute a favourite topic 
of conversation. The first was related to me a general 
officer iii the Russian service; the second I heard upon the road. 

The chief of a very desperate gang of banditti, who had 
amassed considerable wealth, was taken by a soldier, and 
cdndncted to the goi^ernor of the province of Ekaterinoslaf, 
A great reward had been offered for the person of this man, and 
it was supposed he would of course be immediately knotted. 
To the astonishment of the soldier, who had been the means 
of his apprehension, a few days only had elapsed, when he 
received a visit from the robber ; who had been able to |>ay 
the governor a bribe sufficient to procure his release, in con* 
Sequence of which he had been liberated from confinement. 

You have caught me,” said he, addressing the soldier^ ^^thii 
timi; bat before you set out upon another expedition in search 
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of mBf I will accomodate you with a pair of red loots* for the 
journey.” With this terrible threat he made his escape, and 
no further inquiry on the part of the police was made after 
him. The undaunted soldier, finding the little confidence that 
could be placed in his commander, determined to take the ad- 
ministration of justice into his own hands, and once more 
ventured in pursuit of the robber, whose flight had spread 
terror through the country. After an undertaking full of dan- 
ger, he found him in one of the little subterranean huts in the 
midst of the steppes; and entering with his pistols in his hand, 
‘^Tou promised me,” said he, ‘‘a pair of red boots; I am 
come to be measured for them.” With these words he dis- 
charged one of his pistols, and, killing the robber on the spot, 
returned to his quarters. The picture this offers of the cor- 
ruption prevailing among governors and officers of justice in 
Russia, is correct ; as for the. story itself, it may be also true : 
it is given as it was received, from those who considered its 
veracity indisputable. 

The next anecdote relates to a circumstance which happened 
in the road between Kremenchuk and Ekaterinoslaf, and af- 
fords an instance of the /etd/e^grers, or couriers of the crown. 
A person of this description was journeying from Cherson to 
Kremenchuk, by a route much infested with banditti. He 
was cautioned against taking a particular road, on account of 
the numerous robberies and murders which had lately taken 
place ; and the more so in consequence of a report, that the 
robbers were actually there encamped, plundering all who at- 
tempted to pass. Orders had been given, that, wherever these 
banditti were found, they should be shot without tiial. The 
courier, however, proceeded on his journey in upavosky, and pre- 
sently observed four men hastily entering a tent near the road. 
Almost at the same instant the driver of the pavosky declared 
there was a fifth concealed in a ditch by which they passed ; 
but as it was dusky, and the object not clearly discerned, they 
both left the pavosky to examine it. To their surprise and 
horror, they found the body of a man, who had been murdered, 
still warm. A light appeared within the tent, and the courier, 
desiring the postilion to remain quiet with the vehicle, walked 
boldly towards it. As soon as he entered, he asked the men 
within, if he might be allowed a glass of brandy ? Being 
answered in the affirmative, he added, Stay a little : T will 

♦ Boots made of red leather are commonly worn in the Ukraine : 
but to give a man a pair of red boots, according to the saying of the 
Tartars, is, to cut the skin round the upper part of his legs, and 
then cause it to be torn off by the feet. This species of torture the 
banditti are said to practise, as an act of revenge : in the same 
manner, American Indians scalp the heads of their enemies, 
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just step to the pavosky and bring something for us to eat ; 
and you shall find the drink.” 

It was now quite dark, and the courier, -who had well ob- 
served the number and disposition of the men within the tentj 
returned to the povosky ; when, having armed the postilion 
and himself by means of a blunderbuss, two pistols, and a 
sabre, he took the bleeding carcass on his shoulders, and ad- 
vanced once more towards the tent. The unsuspecting rob- 
bers had seated themselves round the fire, with their pipes 
lighted, and their arms suspended above their heads. The 
courier, in the very instant that he entered, cast the dead 
body into the midst of them, exclaiming, There’s the sort of 
food for your palates !” and, before a moment was allowed 
them to recover from the surprise into which this had thrown 
them, a discharge from the blunderbuss killed two of the four; 
a third received a pistol sliot, with a cut from the sabre, but 
survived his wounds, and was taken bound to Kremenchuck, 
where he suffered the knout. The fourth made his escape. Of 
such a nature are the tales which a traveller in this country 
may expect to hear continually related by the new settlers in 
the Crimea and the Ukraine. I cannot give much credit to 
any of them ; and must confess I should not be surprised to 
hear the same stories repeated in other countries, as having 
happened wherever banditti are supposed to infest the public 
roads. 

Being unacquainted with the topography of Biroslaf, and 
having no map in which it was laid down, 1 find it impossible 
to give an accurate description of the different streams and 
lakes of water which we passed in order to reach that place. 
The inhabitants were even more ignorant than myself. Before 
we arrived, we traversed an extensive tract of sand apparently 
insulated ; this, we were told, was often inundated, and boats 
were then stationed to conduct travellers. Hav ing crossed 
this sandy district, we passed the Dnieper by a ferry, and 
asconded its steep occidental banks to the town. 

The conveyance of caravans upon the sands I have men?^ 
tioned, was effected with great difficulty, each waggon requir- 
ing no less a number of oxen than eight or twelve, and even 
these seemed hardly adequate to the immense labour of the 
draft. All the way from Perecop to Biroslaf, the line of cara- 
vans continued almost without intermission. The immense 
concourse of waggons, the bellowing of the oxen, the bawl- 
ing and grotesque appearance of the drivers, and the crowd 
of persons in the habits of many different nations, waiting a 
passage across the water, offered one of those singular scenes 
to which in other counties there is nothing similar, and convey 
at the same time notions of the internal commerce of 
which otherwise might scarcely be credited, 
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Biroskf, upon the western side of the Dnieper, is a miserable 
looking place, and owes its support entirely to the passage of 
the salt-caravans from the Crimea. It might be suspected 
that its situation upon so considerable a river, affording it an 
intercouse with Kiof and Cherson, would entitle it to higher 
considerations; but we could obtain no information worth re- 
peating upon the existence of any such commerce. We ob- 
served t|ie Polish costume very prevalent here ; the men in 
every respect resembling the Cossacks of the Don. The ap- 
pearance of boatmen, stalking in the mud with boots of Mo- 
rocco leather, was quite new to us; although the Tartars of 
the Crimea frequently appear with the same covering upon 
their feet. 

To describe the road between Biroslaf and Cherson, would 
put the reader’s patience to a very unnecessary trial, being 
repetitions of observations already perhaps too often made ; 
and would give to these pages the monotonous character of 
the steppes over which it was made. Before we reached the 
last post, we passed a considerable surface of stagnant water, 
whether derived from the Dnieper or not we could not then 
learn, neither would any map we carried with us inform us. 
The very sight of it was sufficient to convince us of the dan- 
gerous nature of the situation ; and our servant was attacked 
by a violent fever in consequence of the unwholesome air. 
We preserved ourselves by smoking; but this will not always 
serve as a preventative. 

However unexpected an obligation might bo conferred upon 
English travellers by any of the ira])crial family of Russia, wo 
were certainly indebted to the (^irand Duke Constantine, for the 
excellent accommodations we found in Cherson ; although We 
are ready to acquit his highness of any intention favourable 
to our reception there, or any where else. Arriving in the 
night, we were conducted to an inn, where, to our astonish- 
ment, we beheld a degree of cleanliness, and a display of lux- 
ury, wholly unaccountable. The master of the house, an 
Italian, observing the surprise we manifested, told us that his 
rooms were prepared for a masquerade, for the celebration of 
which he expected orders upon the arrival of his highness ; 
notwithstanding the alarm which the mere report of his com- 
iUg had spread throughout the countr5^ The arrival of a Ti- 
berius, a Nero, or any other more detestable tyrant of ancient 
Rome, never diffused more general panic than was felt in 
Cherson at this time. 

Cherson, founded in 1778, was formerly a town of much 
more importance than it is now. Potemkin bestowed upon it 
many instances of patronage, and was partial to the place. 
Its fortress and arsenal were erected by him. We found its 
commerce so completely aniiihilated, that its merchants were 
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either bankrupts, or were preparing to leave the towp, and 
establish themselves elsewhere. They complained of being 
abandoned by the emperor, who refused to grant them ahy 
support or privilege. Without the sniallest inclination to 
write any apology lor the Emperor Paul, I cannot possibly 
admit that Cherson, by aiiy grant of the Crown, woi^d become 
a great commercial establishment ; and it is quite incompre- 
hensible how such a notion was ever adopted. 

The mouth of the Dnieper is extremely difficult to navigate ; 
sometimes north-east winds leave it full of shallowe, and, 
where there liappens at any time to be a channel for vessels, it 
has not a greater deiith ol’ water than live feet ; the entrance is 
at the sarni! time excessively narrow. The sands are con- 
tinually shiiting, which remhu's the place so dangerous, that 
ships are rarely seen in the liarbour. But the last blow to 
the commerce of Cherson was given by the war of Russia 
with France. Before that event, the exportation of corn, 
liemp, and canvas, had placed the town upon a scale of some 
consideration. All the ports of Russia in the Black Sea were 
more or less affected by the same cause ; and particularly Ta- 
ganrog, wbicli had received a very serious check in conse- 
quence of tlie affiiirs with Erance. 

The architecture visible in the buildings of the fortress 
showed a good taste ; the stone used for their construction 
resembled that porus, though durable limestone, which the 
lirst Grecian colonies in Italy employed in erecting the tem- 
ples of rmstum ; but the Russians had wdiite washed every 
thing, and by that means had given to their works the mean- 
ness of plaster. One of the first things we asked to see was 
the tomb of Potemkin. All Europe has heard that he was 
buried in Cherson, and a nnignificent sepulchre might naturally 
be expected for a person so renowned. The reader will ima- 
gine our surprise, when, in answer to our inquiries concerning 
his remains, wo were told that no one knew w hat was become 
of tliem. Potemkin, the illustrious, the powerful, of all the 
princes tliat ever lived, the princely, of all imperial favourites 
the most favoured, had not a spot which might be called his 
grave. He wdio not only governed all Russia, hut even made 
the liaiighty Catherine his suppliant, had not the distinction 
possessed by the lowest and poorest of the human race. The 
particulars respecting the ultimate disposal of his body, as 
they were communicated to me upon the spot by the most 
credible testimony, merit cursory detail. 

The corpse, soon after his death,* was brought to Chersou, 


* Potemkin died October 15, 1791, aged 53, during a journey 
from Yassy to Nicholaef, and actually expired in a ditch, near to 
the lormer place, in which the attendants had placed himi 
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a?3id placed beneath a dome of the small church beloBging to the 
foiiiess opposite to the altar. Alter the usual ceremony of inter- 
ment^ the vault was merely covered, by restoring to their former 
situatioii the planks of wood which constituted the floor of tiie 
building. Many of the inhabitants of Cherson, as well as English 
officers irathe Russian service, who lived in its neighbourhood, 
Imd seen the coffin, which was extremely ordinaiy ; and the prac- 
tice of shewing it to strangers prevailed for some years af(w 
Botemkin’s decease. The Empress Catherine either had, or pre- 
tended to have, an intention of erecting a superb monument to 
his memory; whether at Cherson or elsewhere, is unknown. 
Her sudden death is believed to have prevented the comple- 
tion of this design. The most extraordinary part of the stoiy 
remains now to be related: the coffin itself has disappeared. 
Instead of any answer to the various inquiries we made eon- 
ceming it, we were cautioned to be silent. No one,” said 
a countryman of ours living in the palace, dares mention 
the name of Potemkin!” At last we received intelligence 
that the verger could satisfy our curiosity, if we would, ven- 
ture to ask him. We soon found the means of encouraging a 
little communication on his part; and were then told, that the 
body, by the emperor’s command, had been taken up and thrown 
into the ditch of the fortress. The orders received were to 
take the body of Potemkin, and cast it into the first hole that 
might be found. These orders were implicitly obeyed. A liole 
was dug in the fosse, into which he was thrown with as little 
ceremony as a dead dog ; but as this procedure took place in 
the night, very few were infonned of the fate of the body. An 
eye-witness assured me that the coffin no longer existed 
in the vault where it was originally placed ; and the verger 
was actually proceeding to point out the place where the body 
was abandoned, when the bishop himself happening to arrive, 
took away my guide; and with menaces which were tbo 
likely to be fulfilled, prevented our being more fully informed 
concerning the obloquy which at present involves the 
remains of Potemkin. Let me now therefore direct the 
reader’s attention io a more interesting subject; to a nar- 
rative of the last days, the death, and burial of the benevolent 
Howard, who, with a character forcibly opposed to that of 
Potemkin, also terminated a glorious career at Cherson. Mys- 
terious providence, by events always remote from human 
foresight, had wonderfully destined, that these two men, cele- 
brated in their lives by the most contrasted deeds, should be 
interred nearly upon the same spot. It is not. within the 


be might recline against its sloping side ; being taken from the oar- 
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x^ftcli of possibility to bring together, side by side, two in* 
dividnals more remarkably characterised by every opposite 
qualification ; as if the hand of destiny had directed two i)er- 
sonsiin whom were exemplified the extremes of vice and virtue 
to one common spot, in order that the contrast might remain a 
lesson for mankind; Potemkin, bloated and pampered by every 
vice, after a path through life stained with blood and crimes, at 
lastthevictim of hisown selfish excesses — Howard, a voluntary 
exile, enduring the severest privations for the benefit of his fel- 
low creatures, and labouring, even to his last breath, in the 
exercise of every social virtue. 

Th« particulars of Mr. Howard’s death were communicated 
to me by his two friends. Admiral Merdvinof, the chief admi- 
ral of the Black Sea Fleet, and Admiral Priestman, an English 
officer in the Russian service ; both of whom ^vere eye-wit- 
nesses of his last moments. He had been entreated to visit a 
lady about twenty-four miles from Chersoii,who was danger- 
ously ill. Mr. Howard objected, alleging that he acted only 
as physician to the poor ; but hearing of her imminent danger, 
he afterwards yielded to the persuasion of Admiral Merdvinof, 
and went to see her. After having prescribed that which he 
deemed proper to be administered, he returned, leaving direc- 
tions with her family to send for him again if she got better; 
but adding, that if, as he much feared, she should prove worse^ 
it would be to no purpose. Borne time after his return to 
Cherson, a letter arrived, stating that the lady was better, and 
begging that he would come without loss of time. When he 
examined the date, he perceived that the letter, by some un- 
accountable delay, had been eight days in getting into his 
hands. Upon this, he resolved to go with all possible expedi- 
tion. The weather \yas extremely tempestuous and very 
cold, it being late in the year, and the rain fell in torrents. 
In his impatience to set out, a conveyance not being immedi- 
ately ready, he mounted an old dray horse, used in Admiral 
MordvinoPs family to cany water, and thus proceeded to visit 
hk patient. Upon his arrival, he found the lady dying; this, 
added to the fatigue of the journey, affected him so much, that 
it brought on a fever. His clothes, at the sane time, had been 
wet through: but he attributed his fever entirely to another 
cause. Having administered something to his patient to ex- 
cite f^rspiration, as soon as the symptoms of it appeared, he 
put his hand beneath the bed clothes to feel her pulse, that she 
might not be chilled by removing them, and believed that her 
fever was thus communicated to him. After this painful Jour- 
ney, Mr. Howard returned to Cherson, and the lady died. 

It had been almost hk daily custom, at a certain hour, to 
vimt Admiral Priestman ; when with his usual attention to 
regularity, he would place his watch on the table, and pass 
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exfwjtly an hoxxv wilh him in conyersntion. Thn ^dr 

tng that Ije had failed in his usual visits, went fo see liiiip, 
found him weak and ill, sitting before a stove in his bed rooi^. 
Having inquired after his health, Mr. Howard replied, fjiat hi« 
end was approaching very fast ; that he had several thid^fS io 
say to his friend, and thanked him for having called, 
ddmiral, finding him in such a melancholy niodq, endeavoured 
to turn the conversation, imagining the whole might & 
merely the result of low spirits; but Mr. Howard spon 
assured him it was otherwise, and added, Friestm^, 
you style this a very dull conversation, and ende«^vouy to 
divert my mind from dwelling upon death, but J enterialn 
veiy different sentiments. Death has no terrors for me ; 
it is an event I always looked to with cheerfulness, if i^pt 
with pleasure ; and be assured, the subject of it is to nle mpre 
i|Tateml than any other. I am well aware 1 havO hut a <ihprt 
time to live ; my mode of life has rendered it impossible tjiat 
I shoald get rid of this fever. If I had lived as you do, eji^tihg 
heartily of animal food, and drinking wine, I might, perhaps, 
by diminishing my diet, be able to subdue it. Buthow- cau 
such as I am lower his diet, who has been accusfompd for ye^fs 
tp exist on vegetables and water, a little bread and a littlp 
I have no method of lowering my nourishment, and therefbijp 
I must die. It is only such jolly fellows as you, Prieftih^^hi 
who get over these fevers.” Then, turning fhe subject, he 
Spoke of his funeral ; and cheerfully gave directions concei^- 
mg the manner in which he would be buried. ^'The^feis 
spot,” said he, ^^near the village of Daupliigny, y^hiph VpqJd 
suit me nicely, l ou know it well, for I have often said 1 
should like to be buried there : and let me beg of you, as you 
value your old friend, not to suffer any pomp to be used at hiy 
ftineral, nor any monument, or monumental inscription what- 
soever, to mark where I am laid : but lay me quietly in the 
earth, place a sun-dial over my grave, and let me he forgotten.” 
jfaving given these directions, he was very earnest in' solicit- 
ing that Admiral Priestman would lose no time in Securing the 
Pbject of his wishes, but go immediately, and settle with the 
owner of the land for the place of his interment, and prepare 
every thing for his burial. 

The admiral left him upon this melancholy errand, fearing, 
at the same time, as he himself informed me, that the pfdpe 
would believe him crazy, to solicit a bury ing-ground for a rb'fin 
who was then living, and whom no person yet knew tp be iu* 
disposed. However, he accomplished Mr. Howard*! Wish^l, 
ana retuiroed to him with the intelligence : at this hi^ coi^teu'- 
ance brightened, a gleam of evident satisfaction came ofernfs 
face, and he prepared to go to bed. Soon after, he ipade tdg 
win ; leaving asnii executor a trusty follower, who had liv^ 
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feiwi In <ti© tja|^acify of a friend than a aervant, and 
il^om he had charged wUh tlie comnussion of bearing his \viU 
to England. It was not until he had fluished his will that 
any delirium appealed. Admiral Fries traan, who had lett him 
for a short time, returned, and found him sitting up in his bed, 
adding what he believed a codicil to his will ; but this con- 
sisted of several unconnected words, the cliief part of which 
were illegible, and all without any meaning. This strange 
composition he desired Admiral Prie^tn an to witness and 
sign, and in order to please him, the admiral consented, but 
wrote Ids name, as he bluntly said, in Russian characters, lest 
any of his friends in England, reading the si^^nature tj such a 
codicil) should think he was delirious. After Mr. HowarJ had 
made what he conceived to be an addition to Ids will, he he«^ 
came more composed. A letter was brought to him from Eng- 
land, containing intelligence of the improyed state of his soiP^ 
health; stating the manner in which he passed his time in tlie 
country, and giving great reason to hope he would recover 
from the disorder (insanity) with which he was afflicted. His 
servant read this letter aloud ; and when he had concluded, 
Mr, Howard turned his IhmhI towards him, saying, ‘‘Is riqt; 
this a comfort for a dying lather ?” He expressed ^ r. at repug- 
nance against being buried according to tlie Greek churchy 
and begging Admiral Priestmaii to prevent any interference 
With his interment on the part of tlie Russian priests, he made 
him also promise, that he would read the service of the church 
of England over his grave, ani bury him in all respects accord- 
ing to the forms of his country. Soon after this last lequest 
he ceased to speak. Admiral Mordvinof came in, and loui d 
him dying very fast. They hud in vain besought him to allow 
n physician to be sent for; Admiral Mordvinof renewing lie 
sciicitation with great earnestness, Mr. Howard assented by 
nodding his head. The physician came, but he was too late 
to he of any service. A rattling in the throat had com- 
menced ; and the physician administered what is called the 
mtisk draughty a medicine only used in Russia in the last ex- 
tremity. it was given to the patient by Admiral Mordvinof, 
who pi’evailed on him to swallow a little; but he endeavoured 
to avoid the rest, and gave evident signs of disapprobation. 
He was then entirely given over, and shortly after breathed 
his last. 

Ho had always refused to allow any portrait of himself to 
bo made ; but after his death Admiral Mordvinof caused a 
plaster mould to be formed upon his face, which was sent 
to Mr, Wilberforce. A cast from this mould was in the al- 
miral’s possession when we were in Cherson, and presented a 
irery stiiking resemblance of his features. 

£ 
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irersts fi^oiii €lier»oti, on the road to Micholaef, in the spot he 
bad himself ohosen : and his friend, Admiral Priestman, read tlie 
EngUsh burial service, according to his desire. The rest of 
Ms wishes were not exactly fulfilled ; for the concourse of 
iq[)eetators was immense, and the orderof his funeral was more 
magnidcent than would have met with his approbation. ^ 

A monument was afterwards erected over him : this, instead 
of the sun-dial he had requested, consisted of a brick pyramid 
or obelisk, surrounded by stone josts with chains. The posts 
and chains began to disappear before our arrival; and when 
Mr. Heber visited it, not a vestige of them was to be seen ; the 
obelisk alone remained, in the midst of a bleak and desolate 
plain, were dogs were gnawing the bones of a dead horse, 
whose putrifying carcase added to the revolting horror of the 
scene. A circumstance came to our knowledge before we left 
Bussia, concerning Howard’s remains, which it is painful to 
relate ; namely, that Count Vincent Potocki, a Polish noble- 
man of the highest taste and talents, whose magnificent library 
and museum would do honour to any country, through a mis- 
taken design of testifying his respect for the memory of 
Howard, had signified his intention of taking up the body, that 
it might be conveyed to his country-seat, where a sumptuous 
monument has been prepared for its reception, upon a small 
island in the midst of a lake. His Countess, being a romantic 
lady, wishes to have an annual fetey consecrated to Benevo- 
lence ; at this the nymphs of the country are to attend, and to 
strew the place with fiowers. This design is so contrary to 
the earnest request of Mr. Howard, and at the same time such 
a violation of the dignity due to his remains, that every friend 
to his memory will join in wishing it may never be fulfilled. 
Count Potm^ki was absent during the time we remained in 
that part of tbe world, or we should have ventured to remon- 
strate: we could only therefore entrust our petitions to a third 
person, who’ promised to convey them to him after our de- 
parture. 

The distance from Cherson to Nicliolaef is only sixty-two 
versts, or rather more than forty-one miles. At the distance 
of five versts from the former place, the road passes close to 
the tomb of Howard. It may be supposed we did not halt 
with indiiference to view the hallowed spot. 

To abstract the mind from all local emotions would be im- 
possible if it were endeavoured, audit would be foolish if it 
were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of 
our senses ; whatever makes the past, the distant, or the fu- 
ture, predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings. Far be it from me, and from my friends, 
that frigid philosophy which might conduct us indifferent or 
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timnoved over any ground that has been dipiified fey vri«i0m> 
feraveiy^ or virtue.” So spake the sage, in words never to fee 
fbrgott^; unenvied k the man who has not felt their forced 
lamented he who does not know their author! / 

The town of Nicholaef, covering a great extent of territory, 
with numerous buildings, intersected by wide streets, makes 
a splendid and very considerable appearance.* The whole of 
it is of recent date. The river Bog, by which it stands, flows 
quit© round the place, in a broad ample channel. Ships of the 
line cannot come close to the buildings on account of a sand- 
bank; but brigs and other small vessels are carried aver by 
the floating-machines called camels, in use at Petersburg and 
many other parts of Bu.ssia. 

The arsenals, store-houses, and other worlcs, are so exten- 
sive, that it is evident great efforts have been made to render 
this place an emporium of high importiince for the Russian 
navy. The Admiral-in-chief ot the Black Sea, as well as the 
vice-admirals, reside here ; and an office is established for re- 
gulating all marine affairs belonging to the three ports, Cher- 
son, Odessa, and Nicholaef. The public buildings and palaces 
of the admirals are \'ery stately ; and, considering the short 
time that has elapsed since Nicholaef was a miserable village, 
the progress made in the place is surprising. There is no town 
to compare with it in all the south of Russia, nor any in the 
empire, excepting Moscow and Petersburg. Its elevated si tua- 
liou; the inagni licence of its river; the regularity that has 
been observed inlaying out the streets, and their extraordi- 
nary breadth; the magnificenco and number of the public 
works, with the flourishing state of its population— place it 
very high in the small catalogue of Russian towns. English 
officers, and English engineers, with other foreigners in the 
Russian service, residing here, have introduced habits of ur- 
banity and cleanliness ; and have served to correct, by the 
force of example, the barbarity of the native inhabitants. 

* Nicolaeff, on tbo Bog, is a rising town, very advantageously 
situated : being without the Bar of the Dnieper, it is the station 
for vessels when built ; and here they are laid up to be repaired. 
Nothing, I should think, but the expense of new dock yards induces 
Government to persevere in their system of building vessels at Cher- 
son, when this neighbouring town has so many superior advantage*. 
It has a flne river, without either bar or cataract ,* deep, Stillwater, 
and an healthy situation. Vessels, however, are said to decay sooner 
than at Sebastopole.” Heher's MS, Journal. 
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FROM KICSOLAFIF TO O0£9B4^. 

AteiM PiflBstman . — UmBnlmd Sheila — Obaervatiana upoa the 
P^eesa Lime8tQne.-^Coiisequ6r»oea which resulted from the open- 
mi of the Phraoiau Bosphorus. — Oouduot ot the Biuperor respect- 
iai; Odesie. — Number of discarded Officers.— Usurious practices 
of the Sovereign. — Further Account of Odessa. — Account of the 
Passafie bj I^nd to Constantinople. —Preparation for sailing 
Ireta Odessa. 

Ahmirai:. Vondazen invited us to dinner; and, hearing of 
<w|r intention to undertake a journey by land to Constantino- 
p)e, oflfere^ us pemiission to sail in a packet belonging to tbe 
from Odessa. This we readily accepted ; but the plan 
did not suit the views of the Vice-admiral Count Voinoviok, a 
doiavonian, who had other intentions with regard to the ves^ 
id, and by whose subsequent intrigues we were prevented 
from using it. 

Admiral Priestman, who was then at Nicholaef, acted to- 
wards us with unbounded hospitality and friendship. It was 
from that officer I i3rincipally received the particulars of Mr. 
Howard’s death already communicated. In the short ac- 
quaintance we had formed with him, the blunt sincerity of his 
u|iaracter, his oj)enne8s and benevolence of heart, had endeared 
mm to US so much, that we deeply lamented the loss of his 
ioelety. That so distinguished a naval officer should be in 
tte service of our enemies, merely from want of employment 
at liome cannot be too much regretted. Great Britain has not, 
perhaps, a better or braver seaman in her service. When we 
Nicholaef, he conveyed us over the Bog, which is here near 
tiiree miles wide, in his barge, with twelve oars, accompanied 
bv Mr. Young an engineer — another Englishman of talent in 
tpe service of Bussia, from whom we also experienced all pos- 
mbte attention and civility. The Baron de Bar, and Dount 
Heidea, administered every kindness which was in their power 
to bestow : and we quitted Nicholaef full of gratitude for acts 
lit benignity, to which, with the exception of the paternal 
iOlicifride and favours of Professor Pallas, we had long been 

Our Journey from Nicholaef to Odessa will be best seen by 
a reference to any good map of the south of Russia, as there is 
not a single object the whole way which tbe reader will not 
find there laid down. The whole is a fiat steppe, intersected 
by streams and inlets of water, across which we were con- 
ygyad sometimes in boats, and sometimes over shallows, gi^* 
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ting in the carringe. We noticed some remarkiible ialt Inkel^ 
and, by Iset poet-honae befo?« arriving at Odeaaa, an ii* 
gregation of ndneraliaed aea sheila, used as a material in biltla*«> 
ing the cottages, of such extraordinaj^y beauty and peitbCtion di 
to merit a more particular description. 

I have since annually exhibited a specimen of this singular 
de|ioSit, in the mineralogical lectures given in the Univeiaity 
of Cambridge ; and as it offers a satisfactory example of m 
change which animal matter undergoes by aeGompoiiMotii al 
a most striking proof of the draining of the great oriental 
plain by means of the canal of Constantinople. I shnil here 
beg leave to state the result of my own observation# hpon iho 
subject. 

It is the opinion of the celebrated Boumon, that^ whcnercr 
the abode of a testaceous animal ceases to conduce to ptirpoaea 
of life, and is abandoned by its inhabitants, it becomes pro* 
perly a mineral ; that, for example, as a specimen of carbonud^ 
ed lime, it possesses in an eminent degree the characters and 
fracture of that substance, when indurated or crystallised. Jli 
proof of this, he once exhibited to me, in the fracture of a 
common oyster shell, the obtuse angle of the Iceland ipat, 
accurately corresponding with the geometrical law of the mi* 
neral, and having, precisely an equal number of degrees aseei?| 
tained by the geniometer. If Saussure had not discovered 
limCsione lying beneath rocks of the most ancient foundatiofti 
the French would long ago have established a theory, stfl 
the strata of carbonated lime upoti the surface ot w glCiMI 
have resulted from the decomposition of anitUal mUttst^ 
IKjsited during a series of ages. Whoever has attended to tK# 
appearance lelt by testaceous animals particularly in the cava* 
ties of the cornii ammonisy must have been struck with the 
i*emarkable circumstance, that where an escape of the fteiAjI 
part of the animal has been precluded by the surroUlidtl^ 
shell, pure and perfect crystals of carbonated lime have becii 
the extraordinary result ; and must also frequently have rtj 
marked that the shells alone, independent of the admissioii of 
any extraneous substance, have, by their depowt, constituted ihl 
immense strata of limestone in the neighbourlmod of Odesailf 
It is in a semi-indurated state, but hardens by its exposure 
to the atmosphere. On this account, and also from it# remarif^ 
able levity, it is a favourite material for building. Vfkm Cx* 
amined closely, it exhibits throughout the entire msss,xioothe# 
appearance than an aggregate of small cockle-shells, all 
octly of the same size, perfect in their forms, but crumbling in 
the hand, and coloured by yellow or red oxide of iroii^, ^lie 
chemical analysis of tliis mineral is nearly that of the SeiSog* 
stone ; yielding no other ingredients than lime and cariiO|i|d 
acid,( except a very ttnall profgrrlKm of Bixmhik 114 wife 
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of irOB. The stratum from which it is dug is of considerable 
thickness, and lies several yards abo ve the present level of the 
dlack Sea. It may be noticed all along the coast, and especi- 
aliy within the port of Odessa. Similar appearances may be 
triiced the whole way from the Black Sea, towards the north, 
as far as the forty-eighth line of latitude, and perhaps overall 
Asiatic Tartary. Whence it follows, that the level of the 
Waters which appear at intervals between the parallels of 
French longitude forty and eighty, was not always what it is 
now ; and that the period of its incipient fall may be traced 
to an era subsequent to that of the deluge in the time of Noah, 
seems evident, not only from history, but also by a reference 
to existing natural phenomena. 

At the bursting of the Tracian Bosphorus, whether in con- 
sequence of a volcano, whose vestiges are visible, or the im- 
mense pressure caused by an accumulated ocean against the 
mound there presented, the whole of Greece experienced an 
inundation, the memory of which was preserved by the inlia- 
bitants of Soinathrace as late as the time of Diodorus Siculus : 
and its eflPects are still discernible in the form of all the 
islands in the south of the Archipelago which slope towards the 
north, and are precipitous upon their southern shores. Not, 
therefore, to rely on those equivocal legends of ancient days, 
telling how Orpheus with the Argonouts passed in the Baltic, 
over the vast expanse of water by which it was then united to 
the Euxine, we may reasonably conclude, with Tournefort, 
Pallas, and other celebrated men, that the Aral, the Caspian, 
and the Black Sea were once combined ; and that the whole 
of the great eastern plain of Tartary was one prodigious bed 
of water. 

The draining, which even now takes place perpetually by 
the two channels of Taman and (Constantinople, is by some 
deemed greater tlian the produce of all the rivers which flow 
into the Sea of Azof, and the Black Sea. The former has 
become so shallow, that during certain winds as before related, 
a passage may be effected by land from Taganrog to Azof, 
through the bed of the sea. Ships, which formerly sailed to 
the Taganrog and the mouth of the Don, are now unable to 
approach either the one or the other ; from all of which it may 
not be unreasonable to conclude, that both the Black Sea, and 
the Sea of Azof, by the diminution their waters hourly sustain, 
will at some future period become a series of marsh lands, 
intersected only by the course and junction of the rivers which 
flow into them. 

An opposite opinion was however maintained by the learned 
Tournefort, who considered the discharge of water by the 
panal of Constantinople as comparable to the product of any 
one of the great rivers which flow into those seas. The same 
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author, surprised therefore that the Black Sea does not in- 
crease, observes that it receives more rivers than the Mediter^ 
ranean; as if unmindful that the Mediterranean contains the 
sum of all the rivers that flow into the Maeotis and the Black 
Sea, siiperadded to those which properly belong unto itself. 
Other writers also, believing that more water flows into the 
Black Sea thmi out of it, endeavoured to account for its pre- 
sent altitude, either by imagining a subterraneous channel, or 
explain the cause from the effect of evaporation. The Russians , 
entertain notions of a subterraneous channel, in order to ac- 
count for the loss of w’ater in tlie (’aspian, one of whose rivers 
is full as considerable as any that falls into the Black Sea. As 
far as my judgment goes, the rivers which fall in the Black 
Sea, and the Sea of Azof, do not coinmiinicate more water 
than flows through the canal of Constantinoi)le ; and therefore 
admitting the eftect of evaporation, the level of the Black Sea 
insensibly falls. The Don, the Kuban, the Phase, the Dnieper, 
the Dniester, the Danube, and many other rivers making a 
great figure in geography, ha\'e a less important apjiearance 
when surveyed at their ambouchures. The greatest of them all, 
the Danube, is very shallow at the mouth ; and its waters ex- 
tended over an immense surface, lie stagnating in shallow 
marshes, among an infinity of reeds, and other aquatic plants, 
subject to very considerable evaporation, besides tlie loss sus- 
tained during its passage to the sea. 

The building of the present town of Odessa, and the con- 
struction of the pier for its port, were works carried on en- 
tirely under the direction of Admiral Ribas, who captured the 
place from the Turks. The late empress entrusted every thing 
concerning it into his hands, as a mark of her approbation of 
his conduct : the Emperor Paul, by way of thwarting his mo- 
ther’s benevolent designs, dismissed the admiral altogether, 
leaving him, with a large family, destitute of any support. 
This was exactly the sort of system pursued by that monarch 
when we were in Russia, to wards every veteran in his service. 

Never was the remark of Frederick of Prussia more com- 
pletely verified, who used this saying, Officers are as lemons ; 
we squeeze out the juice, and cast away the rind !” I had an 
opportunity to examine a catalogue of officers who had re- 
signed, or had been dismissed from the service, since Paul’s 
accession. Including the civil list, the persons excluded 
amounted to the astonishing number of 30,000; 18,000 dis- 
missed by order, and 12,000 who had voluntarily resigned. In 
the list of these, appeared the names of some individuals who 
had only been in office three days; others a week ; thus the 
whole body of officers in the emperor’s service had been changed 
with such surprising rapidity, that there was hardly a family 
iu all Rttswa ttnaffected by his caprice. Tke b^d policy of this 
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was even then so evident, that eve^ one knew the number 
ol ilisal^ted iwrsons by far exceeded the list of those whom 
fear or mereenary eonsideration kept in shbordination ; and it 
Iras apprebeiided that the whole empire, in c(Hisei|ueiioe of the 
4%htest emotion, wonld be thrown into disorder. The hrat 
oofieeqoence of any such disturbance would ha,ve been tho 
maiisacre of all the nobles ; and regard for the^^ own safety 
was the only bond, on the part of the nobility, Which kept 
them from betraying their disaffection. Still it was evident 
"that the life of the sovereign would soon atone for his dis- 
graceful tyranny ; and the result has proved that his death 
was ev^ nearer than he then apprehended. 

During the time that Admiral Ribas held the direction of 
afiairs at Odessa, a plan was projected for the constraction of 
a nier, which would have rendered the port ecjually an Object 
of utility and grandeur. This project was submitted to tte 
emperor’s consideration, who ordered it to be ixat in execn^ 
tion. It was therefore naturally expected that the sovereign 
who ^vas to reap every advtmtage from the proposed under- 
taking, would so far patronise it as to advance the money for 
its completion. Paul however hesitated, and the work ceased. 

In the meantime, the commerce of Odessa languished ; the 
rising prosperity of the town w'as checked ; the buildings were 
not carried on ; the merchants began to leave the place, and 
the necessity of the undertaking Iwcaine daily more and more 
alarmingly visible. At last petition after petition having been 
offered in vain, the matter came to a singular isstte. Theein- 
peror resolved to turn usurer. He proposed to lend a sum of 
money, at enormous interest, and upon the strongest secB^ 
r*ty ; yet left the inhabitants no option, but corojjell^ them I® 
accept the loan upon his own terms, and ordered the work to 
be carried on. The inhabitants, finding they couMnot oilbr a 
security for the whole charge, which was estimated at five 
hundred thousand rubk*s,hi»gan to bargain with their sovereiga 
as with a Jew j begging his j^ermission to borrow of him mfy 
half the sum proposed, to construct a pier upon a smaller 
scale. To this Paul consented, and the work so planned wgi 
nearly finished when we arrived ; but to those who have seen 
the original design, the meanness and insufficiency of the nn- 
dertaking is lamentably conspicuous. 

lire town of Odessa is situated close to the coast, wlncb |s 
here very lofty, and much exposed to the winds. ♦ The air i# 


* ‘* OdeKia is a very interesting place? and beinjt a seat af g# 
vertimebt, mi the only qttaraatitte allowed, except CJiffa aiid fsk 
gimrog, is, ihenlh of very late «rectloti, alr^idy weaHliy kid Mmi* 
ishitig. Ten nntok praise cannoil be given to the I>ake el HebeHiki 
to wliese steinlatinUen te imy siatstrsl advittitnisi^ tM tbirn 
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I'eckoned remarkably ivholesoroe. Corn i| the prin- 

cipal arti<3^ of exportation. The imports 4re — dri^ abi c(3«!- 
served fruits from Constdntiacide, Greek wines, tobaocd. iiH 
other Turkish merchandise. The villages in the beighnOnr* 
hood produce butter and cheese ; these are rarities at table in 
the south of Bussia. Potatoes, which seldom apjj^kr in other 
towns, are sold in the market, and they eveipt carried air 
presents to Cohstantinople. the melons of the nefgffibottrhood 
are remarkably fine. They have one sort, which canid to 
from Turkey, superior in flavour to any perhaps known in <hd 
world. The inside of the melon is of a green coloflt ; and thd 
seed, after it is opened, is found in a cavity in the centre, qnite 
detached from the sides of the fruit, in a dry mealy case, of 
bag, in shape resembling a head of Indian wheat. This re- 
markable character will serve to distinguish it at any tiitte. 
The inhabitants, to preserve the seed, pierce thoSe bagt with 
skewers, and hang them up in their houses. * The water mo- 

owes its prosperity. The bay is good and secure, but all around is 
desert ; and it labours under the want of a navigable river, and a 
great scarcity of fresh water. There are two wells in the towii» 
both brackish ; and a third, a very fine one, on the opposite side m 
the bay : a fourth had just been discovered when I was there, hs 
the garden of an Italian merchant, and was talked of like a Stiver 
mine. All commodities are either brought in barks from Cherson, 
or drawn over the steppe by oxen, who were seen lying in the streets 
and oh the new quay, greatly exhausted W’ith thirst, and almc# 
furious in their struggle to get at the water, when it was poured 
into the troughs. The rituation of the town, however, is healthy 
and plofisafit in other respects. The quarantine is large, and ttefi 
(xnisiructed. 

** As far as I could learn, (and I made many inquiries,) it was very 
bad policy to fix their quarantine at Odessa, instead of Oichako^ 
where was a city and fortress ready built, in a situation perfectly 
secure from the Turks, and which, lying at the junction of the Bog 
and Dnieper, is the natural omporium of th^ seas. The harbour 
1 understand, is perfectly secure ; and, even if the Liman Were un- 
safe, the Bog affords a constant shelter. The obServatiafi generally 
made was, the necessity of a secure quarantine ; to whim it WaS 
answered, that the Point of Kinburri afforded a situation evOn mofe 
secure than Odessa. If these facts are true, a wise Govenuneni 
would probably, without discouraging Odessa, restore the quaran- 
tine to Otchakof, and allow them both to tsike their chance in a 
fair competition. This however seems little understood in Bussia; 
Potemkin had no idea of encouraging Cherson, but by ruining Ti^ 
ganreg ; and at present Cherson is to be sacrificed to the new fii# 
vourlte, Odessa.” Mehers MS. Journal. 

* We brought some seeds to Bugknd; but no plants W®te pro- 
duced fi^dm them. 

■ p' 5 ■ 
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ions of Odesifa are sometimes superior to the finest sold ia the 
markets of Naples, and are nearly equal to those found upoa 
the coast of Syria. The whole country is destitute of wood ; 
for fuel they burn reeds and cow-dung ; this last they collect 
stick imon the sides of their houses ; a custom practised 
in the Isle of Portland, and throughout the county of Cornwall. 

Odessa is remarkable for the superior flavour of its mutton, 
which, however, does not equal that of the Crimea. Their 
sheep are slaughtered at a very early age, and brought to 
table the day they are killed. This circumstance renders 
animal food unpleasant at a Russian table, because it cannot 
he eaten unless dressed until it falls to pieces. The same 
custom prevails Avith regard to poultry, which are neither 
killed nor picked until the water of the kettle boils in which 
they are to be dressed. Of all the dishes known in Russia, 
there is nothing in such general esteem from the peasant to 
the prince, as a kind of which art? called piroghi. These, 
at the tables of the great, are served with the soup in the first 
course. In the streets of Moscow and Petersburg, they are 
sold upon stalls. They are well tasted, but extremely greasy, 
and often full of oil ; consisting of minced meat, or brains, 
rolled up in pancakes, which are afterwards fried in butter or 
oil, and served hot. The rolls described by Bruce, with which 
women in a certain part of Ethiopia feed their husbands, are 
nearly similar, only the meat is raw, and the roll is of dough; 
yet the mouth of a Russian prince would water at the sight of 
the Ethiopian piroghi. Pigeons are rarely seen at the tables of 
the Russians ; they entertain a 8uj>erstitiou8 veneration for the 
bird, because the Holy Ghost assumed the form of a dove. 
Those birds are kept more for amusement than for food, and 
are often maintained with great care at an enormous expense. 
The rich employ servants to look after them, and to teach 
them a number of tricks ; among which a very favourite one 
is, to rise from the hand, whirling in spiral curves to a very 
great height, and then to fall at once like a stone, until they 
come within a few yards of the ground. They are taught to 
whirl with long white wands, and to fall by means of a string 
fastened to them, by which they are suddenly pulled down, 
untilby degrees they acquire the art of falling without being 
thus admonished. 

The etiquette of precedence, so rigorously observed at a 
Russian table, prevails also in the order of the dishes and 
bottle.s arranged for the guests. In barbarous times we had 
something like it in England. Perhaps the custom is not even 
now quite extinct in Wales; it is preserved in large farm 
houses in remote parts of England, where all the family, footn 
the master to the lowest menial, sit down at the same table. 
The choicest dishes are carefully placed at the upper end > and 
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are handed to those guests who sit near the owner of the 
mansion, according to the order in which they sit; afterwards, 
if anything remains, it is taken gradually to the rest. Thus a 
degree in precedency makes all the difference between some- 
thing and nothing to eat; for persons at the bottom of the 
table are often compelled to rest satisfied with an empty dish. 
It is the same With regard to the wines ; the best are placed 
near the the top of the table, but, in proportion as the guests 
are removed from the post of honour, the wine before them 
diminishes in quality, until it degenerates at last into simple 
quass. Few things can offer more repugnance to the feelings 
of an Englishman, than the example of a wealthy glutton 
fK)uring forth eulogiuin upon the choice wines he has placed 
before a stranger, merely out of ostentation, while a number 
of brave officers and dependents are sitting by him, to whom 
he is unable to offer a single glass. I sometimes essayed a 
violation of this barbarous custom, by taking the bottle placed 
before me and filling the glasses of those below ; but the offer 
was generally refused, through fear of giving offence by ac- 
ceptance, and it was a mode of conduct which I found could 
not be tolerated, even by the most liberal host. At a Bussian 
table, two tureens of soup usually make their appearance, as 
we often see in England ; but if a stranger should ask for that 
which is placed at the bottom of the table, the master of the 
house regards him witli dismay, the rest all gaze at him with 
wonder, and when he tastes what he has obtained, he finds it 
to be a mess of dirty and abominable broth, stationed for those 
who never venture to ask for soup from the upper end of the 
table. 

It has been already stated, that we left the Crimea with an 
intention to undertake a journey by land to Constantinople. 
The ix)ute is usually practicable from Odessa, by the way of 
Dubosar, on the frontier, to Yassy, Silistria, and Adrianople. 
On account of the rumoured dangers which might be appre- 
hended from the rebel adherents of Pas van d’Oglou, we had 
solicited from our ambassador at the Porte an escort of Jannis- 
saries to meet us at Y assy. The road is calculated for the 
convenience of any kind of wheeled vehicle. Prince Nassau, 
during his legation to the Porte, had been accompanied by 
near a hundred carriages ; and the Turkish guard, stationed 
at short intervals the whole way, renders the journey secure. 
The route is also interesting, on account of the mountainous 
district through which it leads, in parts of which the snow is 
said to remain during the whole year ; and also from the cir- 
cumstance of crossing the Danube so near its embouchure. 
Almost immediately after leaving vSilistria, the ascent begins 
of that ridge of mountains anciently called Hsemus, after 
attaining the summit of which the descent is seldom inter- 
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rupted the whole way to Adrianople ; from this place there is 
aii ejtceBent road to Chustaiitittopfe. A shorter tOBte, bat lesw 
frecftieiited, and less convenient, condnicts the trai^elldr aloiaDr 
the coast of the Black Sea to the Tracian Bosidiora#. Hiesb 
considerations strongly instigated ns to pnrsoe onr intended 
expedition by land. Circumstances, however, occurred, whldK 
induced us to a different determination ; and thCUffh we haiv 
rowly escaped the passage of the Black Sea with li^es, 
we had ultimate reason to rejoice, for we were afterwards 
informed that ah order from the Kussian government was 
actually expedited to DabosUr, with insirnctidrts Ibr Our ap- 
prehension, and a more particular examination of our papers 
and baggage than the nature of their contents woura hayo 
rendered desirable. By one of those fortunate accidents which 
sometimes hefal adventurers in a boisterous World, we found 
in the port of Odessa, a Venetian brigantine, laden with com, 
and bound for the Adriatic, whose master, II Capitano Fran- 
cesco Bergamiiii, not only eagerly embraced the opportun^ 
of conveying us to Constantinople, but promised also to assist 
us in facilitating our escape, by enforcing the validity of the 
passports we had brought with us. He waited only the 
arri val of his own order fbr sailing, from the office at Nicholaef, 
and We made e^'eIy thing ready for our embarkation. 

Very few towns have risen from insignificance to import- 
ance with the same rapidity as Odessa. In 1 7S9, it was a 
small Tartar town called Iladgibey, which was taken from 
the Turks by General Ribas, and a colony of Greeks esta- 
blished there by Catherine II. The disadvantages attending 
('herson as a }>ort, and the necessity of an outlet for the 
Polish provinces acquired by Russia, induced the empress to 
accede to the suggestions of General Ribars, and to order the 
formation of a commercial port on the side of Hadgibey. In 
1796, therefore, the name of Odessa was given to it, a 
very erroneous notion that it was the site of the ancient town 
of Odessus. 

The progress of the town was not very considerable up to 
1803, when the fortunate nomination of the late Due de Rictc- 
lieu, was productive of great advantages to Odessa. ITnfe 
his wise and liberal policy, the commerce of the town increasel( 
very rapidly, the amount of duties collected rising firom 
I. 55, 000 roubles in 1804, to 683,607, in 1813, and the popula- 
tion, as it is said, from 4,000 to .30,000, In 1814, the Count 
de Laugeron sut^ceeded Richelieu, and the prosperity of the 
town received no check until the year 1822, When a project 
was started by the court *of Petersburg, of abrogating its pri- 
vileges as a free jicrt, although guarantt^ed for fourteen years 
certain, from the year 1819. This scheme, however. Which 
would have been so destructive to the interests of those Who 
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had placed reliaace upon imperial faith, was not adopted, and 
the appointment of Count Vorontzoff as governor in 1823, has 
preserved Odessa from ruin. It is now by far the most im-^ 
portant town in the south of Russia, as a few of its statistics 
will testify. 

^^ Iii the year 1827, the number of ships that arrived at Odessa 
was 855, and the number that departed 790. The value of 
the imjportaticm# was 12,773,893 roubles, and that of thee ex- 
was 20>380,388 roubles. According to the registers 
made in the year 1820, the population was 32,995, of which 
19,497 were Russian subjects, and the rest foreigners. Fri>m 
Aj^il 4o October, the population is increased by from 70()0 to 
ittdividuals, eonsisting of labourers and waggon drivers, 
Who attive from different parts of the empire, and of Polish 
seigneurs, and foreign merchants, who come for commercial 
purposes. 

** Odessa is built upon a regular plan, in the modern style of 
arehitectute ; it streets are spacious, and its buildings large ; 
it has indeed been denominated Petersburg in miniature. — 
Besides the mercantile buildings, the quarantine establish- 
ment, the fortress, and other erections public and private, 
which ate all upon a very extensive scale, Odessa is distin- 
guished for several scientific establishments, a museum, and 
institutions for the advancement of agriculture in the South of 
Russia. The educational establishments of Odessa are parti- 
culat!}^ esteemed, especially that founded by the Due de 
Richelieu, and which is called the Lycee Richelieu. 

‘^Like most of the other towns on the shores of the Black 
Sea, there is a great scarcity of water and fuel at Odessa. — 
'^ood is enoTraously dear, and coals are brought from Eng- 
land, and from the native mines of Bakhamonte, in the govern- 
ment of Ekaterinoslaf, but they are necessarily sold at a very 
high price. The cost of obtaining an adequate supply of water 
for a moderate family is ten roubles a- week, forming, for so 
indispensable an article, a prodigious item of expenditure.”[# 


*We «re indebted for this very interesting extract regarding 
Odessa, oommenOing on the preceding pags, to Messrs. Ohaic* 
bets’ excellent edition of Clarke’s Travels, with notes and additions* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

VOYAOE FROM ODESSA TO THE HARBOUR OF INEADA Ilf 
TURKEY. 

Contrasti between a Russian and a Greek.— Tournefort’s erreneons 
Account of the Black Sea. — Extraordinary Temperature of the 
Climate. — English Commerce in the Black Sea. — Portress of 
Odessa. — Departure for Turkey. — Island of Leuce. — Mouths of 
the Danube. — White Dolphins. — Observations on board the Mo- 
derate. — Dreadful Tempest. — Harbour of Ineada. — Appearance of 
the Turks. — Mountaineers. — BavSaltic Pillars. — Theory of their 
Origin. 

The contrast which prevails between a Russian and a Cos- 
sack, or between a Russian and a Tartar, has perhaps already 
been sufficiently delineated ; but there is a third point of oppo- 
sition in which a Russian may be placed, even more amusing 
than either of these : namely, that in which he is contrasted 
with a Greek. The situation of Odessa it not very remote 
from the spot, in which, eighteen centuries ago, similar com- 
parisons served to amuse Ovid during his melancholy exile.— 
He found on either side of the Danube a different race of men. 
On the south were the Getfe, whose origin was the same as 
that of the Greeks, and whose mode of speech he describes as 
still retaining corrupted traces of the Greek language. On 
the north were the Sarmatians, the progenitors of the Rus- 
sians. According to his account, however, both the Getee and 
Samiatae belonged to the same nation. Perhaps we are not 
authorised in considering the modern Greeks as legitimate de- 
scendants of the Getee. Be that as it may, the former are 
found at this day, negotiating with as ferocious a people on tlie 
Euxine coast, as Ovid himself selected for the originals of his 
picture of the barbarians upon the Ister; and tlie two people 
are instantly distinguished from each other by their striking 
singularity of feature. In order to render the contrast as 
striking as possible, let us select a Greek from any of the 
islands or shores of the Archipelago, and place him by the side 
of a Russian. The latter, particularly if in unifonn, and of a 
rank above the peasant, resembles one of those figures wluch 
children cut out in wood, requiring considerable address in 
poising, to be sustained upon its legs. The Greek, on the 
other hand, active and lithe as a serpent, twists himself into 
every variety of posture, and stands in almost every attitude. 
Firm upon his feet, and generally exhibiting a graceful, waving 
outline of figure, he seems as if he would fall, like a cat, upon 
his legs, although tossed in any direction. The features of the 
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Greek may be compared to those of the Portuguese and 
French ; having the dark hair and eyes of the former, with the 
fixed grimace of the latter. Generally speaking, the men 
among the Greeks are not handsome ; their stature is small, 
although well proportioned. The Russian, too, has a diminu- 
tive person, but his face is in every thing the reverse of that of 
the Greek ; offering in profile a concavity, which is very re- 
markable. This concavity is increased in the line of a peasant’s 
countenance, by the projection of the beard from the chin, and 
a quantity of bushy hair upon the forehead. The line which 
may be traced to express the profile of the Greek is, on the 
contrary, convex. A remarkable distance may be observed 
from the nose to the mouth, which is never a pleasing character 
in physiognomy, as it gives a knavish, hypocritical expression 
to the countenance. The Russian has not this distance on the 
upper lip. The Greek has, moreover, frequently a wide mouth, 
tnick lips, and very large teeth. His forehead is low, and his 
chin small. His forehead partakes of 'the convexity of his 
face, more than of that partial acjuiline which is generally con- 
sidered characteristic of the Roman countenance ; and when 
this prevails to excess, the features resembles fawns and satyrs 
seen in ancient sculpture. Of course, a description of this 
kind, calculated merely for amusement, cannot be without 
many remarkable exceptions. The inhabitants of Greece often 
differ from each other ; those of Lacadsemon, and all the west- 
ern coast of the Crimea, together with the natives of Zant- 
and Cephalonia, are a much finer race of men, with nobler fea- 
tures and more athletic figures, than any of the inhabitants of 
the Archipelago. 

The anxiety in which we awaited the return of Captain 
Bergamini’s messenger from Nicholaef, may easily be imagined. 
We had nearly done with all that concerned Russia; yet no 
prisoners under confinement in a dungeon, ever prayed more 
earnestly for a jail-delivery, than we did to get free from this 
country. So surrounded with danger was every Englishman, 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and so little certain of being 
able to put any plan in execution, that we considered it more 
than an even chance in favour of our being again detained, 
and perhaps sent back the whole way to Petersburg. 

In the mean time, a number of little Turkish boats were 
continually sailing in and out of the port of Odessa ; and, al- 
though they were so small that few would venture in them 
even upon the Thames, in rough weather, yet we sometimes 
fancied they would facilitate our escape, if our scheme of 
sailing in the Venetian vessel should mil of success. They 
were laden with merchandise to the water’s edge, and carried 
such enormous sails, that one would expect to see them upset 
wi til every gust of wind ; yet, we were told that their owners 
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Ventured in th,ein not only to Constantinople, bat alinoi^t to 
every part of t 6 e Black Sea. 

It must be confessed, we did not anticipate with much 
pleasure the necessity of a voyage in one of these bean cods ; 
Ibr, altbougli Tournefort was induced to publish a description 
in refutation of all history and tradition, coneernihg the nature 
of the Black Sea, nothing more erroneous than his representa- 
tion has ever appeared. The darkness which often covers it, 
jmrticularly during winter, from the thick fogs and falling 
Snow, is so great, that mariners are unable to discern any 
thing ^ cable’s length from their vessels. 

The entrance to the canal of Constantinople, always dittl- 
cult, becomes in such cases impracticable. There is no sea in 
which navigation is more dangerons.^it Shallows, hithbfto 
unnoticed in any chart, occur frequently when vessels are (Kit 
of sight of land ; and the dreadful storms which prevail, come 
on 80 suddenly, and with such violence, that every mast is 
carried overboard, almost as soon as the first symptom of a 
change of w(?ather is noticed. Perhaps more skilful sailors 
might guard against danger from the winds; as it more than 
once happened, when the Russian fleet put to sea, that the 
ships commanded by Admirals Prirstrnan and Wilson were 
the only '('essels which escap(?d being clismasted. Yet eyen 
those experienced ofiieers described the Black Sea as exhibit- 
ing temjjests more liorrible they had ever encountered iri the 
ocean. 

Many vessels were lost during the year we visited Odessa, 
by the storms which preceded and followed the equinox. A 
hulk, driven on shore at Varna, was all the intelligence which 
was received of the fate of a merchant ship which sailed out 
of that port while we were tliere ; and not a soul on boatd 

* This truth, founded on the experience of ages, and admitted 
by the alvkst writers of antiquity, might seem sufficiently evtab- 
lishad. But modern authors, instigated by the example of tour- 
nefort, are determined to set aside testimony so respectable. 
That a very considerable part of the danger encountered In 
navigating the Black Sea is owing to the want of proper charts 
and able mariners, cannot be disputed ; yet, from its very nature 
and the heights around, it is necessarily liable to dark fogs and 
violent squalls ; conriscquently, the proximity of a Ice shore and 
Ehallows cannot he destitute of peril. Yet we are told, “ It is a 
notion received by the Turks, that the Black Sea is dangerous. To 
t heui, indeed, it is truly black ; and it would be even so to British 
sailors, in such vesHcls as the Turks u»e, and which arc peculiar to 
to that sea ; they cannot lie to, and are consequently obliged to 
run before the wind, and if they miss a port, go on shore. It is not 
more stormy than other seas.” oj tht Turkish 

PouHk edition, Ifiirod, Ckaf), jCowof. 1809. 
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escgfed. was wrecked in attempting to enter tii© 

canal of Constantinople, and eight sailors, with two officers 
were drowned ; the rest of the crew were saved by remaining 
a wholo day on the ship’s yards, until the storm abated, when 
they swam ashore. 

These storms were so great, that an alarm prevailed on 
shore for the safety of the houses ; during one day and night 
stoutest stone walls seemed unequal to resist the vio- 
lence of the gale. The vineyards at Sudak, as Professor 
Pailas by letter informed us, and along the south coast of the 
Crimea, were destroyed ; houses were unroofed ; and all those 
with casements had their windows forced in by the tempest, 

(3dessa will ever be a port of great importance to Russia, 
while she is prevented from laying her hands on the Turkish 
empire ; because, from its proximity to the Porte, a constant 
eye is kept upon the operations of the Turks. It has also the 
advantage of being obstructed by ice so rarely, that a vessel 
may generally escape : whereas, in the Black Sea, an enemy 
from tlie ice may attack the ships as well as the works, which 
happened when the Russians took Oexakof. 

The extraordinary degrees of temperature w'hich occur in 
these latitudes, are altogether unaccountable. (Captain Ber- 
gamini informed us that his ship was once detained five 
months in the mouth of the Danube by the freezing of the sea. 
Ovid, during his residence near the same place, had witnessed 
a similar event.* ** Upon the subject of English commerce and 
navigation in tlie Black Sea, I avoid going into much detail, 
from the consciousness that my personal observations were of 
limited extent. 

The fortress of Odessa is smalt, but kept in good order; it 
has, like that of Cherson, a double fosse. We paid one visit 
to the commandant, a genuine Russian, living in a little hole, 
among bundles of official writings, and stinking like a hog. 
In answer to a very rude interrogation concerning our busi- 
ness, we said, w^ith mlpitating hearts, that we came to have 
our passports signed. After keeping us in a state of most 
painful suspense for about half an hour, the expected rouble 

* The description possesses admirable force and beauty 

“ Viuiraus ingent^ni gUcie consiafcere ponium 
bubricaque imrootas testa premebat aquas. 

Rec vidisse sat cst. Durum calcavimus roquor; 
tTiidaque non udo sub pede summa fuit." 

Ovid, lib. Hi Tmst. El.Ed X. 

Those who have experienced a Russian winter will also know how 
to estimate the truth and elegance of the following Hues ; — 

** Smite sonant moti glaoie pankote eaptlU, 

Et nitet induoto Candida barbs gelu.’^ Ibid. 
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being paid, and the hums and haws, and diiftcnlties of office, 
thereby done away, we heard the cheerful word carashoi, 
which never sounded so agreeably in our ears ; and we with- 
drew, with the important paper close folded and conceitlcd 
from the inquisitive observation of several spies of the police, 
Who, with outstretched necks and eager eyes seemed aware 
that it contained wlierewitlial to gratify their curiosity. 

On the morning of the last day of October, at day break, Cap- 
tain Bergamini, of the Moderato, came with the joyful intelli- 
gence that all was ready for his departure, and begged us to 
hasten on board, as the Avind was favourable, and he wished 
to get under weigh witli all possible expedition. 

The delays of the custom house kept the vessel in port ubtii 
ten o’clock. We embarked a little before nine. At ten pre- 
cisely we began to heave the anchor, but from the foulness of 
the harbour, it was with difficulty raised. The crew of the 
custom house boat, who had left us, returned to get a little 
more brandy, and uflered to lend us their assistance. 

At half after ten the vessel Avas again in motion ; but Ave 
lay to for the C/aptain’s iiepheAv, who commanded another 
merchant ship called 11 Piccolo Arrobetto, Avhich had not yet 
cleared. Soon after eleven she came along side and with hearts 
elate, although still beating Avifh anxiety, through dread of 
being again detained, Ave bade a last adieu to Kussia, steering 
along the coast, towards Akerman, in tlie mouth of the 
Dniester, iVc which we passed in the evening. 

* Akerraan and Killia, in Lower Moldavia, or Bessarabia, were 
two celebrated towns. In the Histoire do la Moldave et Valaohie, 
(printed at Keuchatcl in 1781,) whence this Kote is derived, cir- 
cumstances are mentioned conceriiing the celebrity of Akerman, as 
the place of Ovid’s exile, which have all the air of a fable. It is 
impossible to examine Ovid’s writings Avithout being convinced, 
from his own laiiiruage, that the place of his residence was Tomis, 
which was iiiiioh nearer to the situation of Kilia; yet, says the author 
of the work now alluded to, speaking of Akerman, It is famous in 
having been the exile of Ovid. There is a lake still called by the 
peasants Lacul Ovidului, Ovid’s Lake. Ovid left Czetate Alba, and 
retired to a village three leagues distant, of which the ruins are still 
visible. Near the cottage in which he lived, there is a small spring 
which bears his name, as well as the lake on the banks of which ho 
used to walk. The peasants pretend that he composed poems in 
the Moldavian language ; but none have ever been found. They 
have still various traditions concerning him.” Similar absurdities 
exist about his tomb, which they pretend to shew to travellers 
somewhere near Odessa. It seems that those who would thus move 
him from the marshes of the latter to the Tyras, or Dniester, have 
never read these lines of the poet : 
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At fotir o’clock in the morning of the next day we were 
called upon the deck by the captain to aee the Isle of Seri)ents , 
anciently Leuce, lying off the mouths of the Danube, and cele- 
brated in history for the tomb and temple of Achilles. It is 
so small, that as we passed, we could view the whole extent, 
which continued in sight until nine. According to the eye, it 
appeared about a mile in length, and less than half a mile in 
brcadth. It is quite bare, being covered only with a little 
grass and very low herbage. When carefully examined with 
a telescope, there did not appear u|X)n it the smallest remains 
of antiquity. I made a drawing of it from the south east. On 
the south side there apiieared to be cliffs about lifty feet high. 
Might not its present name originate in the resemblance which 
the island bears to a serpent, or lai*ge fish, floating on the sur- 
face of the water ? 

Many absurd stories of Turkish and Russian mariners are 
founded on a belief that the island is itself covered with ser- 
pents. An opportunity rarely occurs in which ships can lie 
to in order to visit it ; and it this was to happen, not a man of 
any of their crews would venture on shore, although there are 
twenty fathoms of water within a cable’s length of the island, 
and any vessel may sail close to it. Tlie Russians relate, that 
four persons, belonging to the crew of a ship wrecked there, 
no sooner landed than they encountered a worse enemy than 
the sea, and were all devoured by serpents. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus records a similar superstition to have prevailed in this 
time, concerning the dangers of the place. 1 regret exceed- 
ingly that I did not land upon this island ; because after a 
description so recent as that of Arrian, who wTOte about the 
second century, there is great reason to believe some intei'est- 
ing remains of antiquity might have been discovered. This 
secluded spot escaped the ravages to which almost every 
other portion of classical territory has been ex^wsed ; neither 
is it known that any traveller ever ventured there. Anciently 
it had various appellations ; among these the most received 
was that of Leuce, or the White Island. It was so called in 
consecjuence of the white appearance caused by the swarm of 
sea-fowl, which in certain seasons of the year were seen to 
coyer it ; serving to render the island more visible. I have 
witnessed similar sights among the Hebrides, where the 
number of solan geese, and of other birds, cause the rocks and 


“ Quam legis, cx Ula tibi venit eplstola terra, 

Latus ubi acquoreis additur Uter aquis.’* 

Lib. V. Trist. Eleg. VH. 

Nor can they surely have considered the force of these words ; — 

Medio defendimur latro." 

Lib. lib Eleg. X. 
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islands to as if capped with snow. All inpei?Btitioii« 
resfiecting leoce seem to have had their origin in its import- 
ance a« a land mark, the coast near the mouths of the Banihe 
being 80 low, that mariners were unable to discern it even 
when close in with shore, and the Island itself, obpured, 
by the hazy atmosphere of the Black Sea, rendered navigation 
dangerous, except when conspicuous by its white birds. 

The great obscurity which often prevails over the Black Sea 
in the winter, renders it a fortunate event to make the Isle of 
Serpents ; not only, as was said before, from the impossibility 
of descrying the coast near the Danube, but because these 
ships are liable to run upon it during the night. The principal 
cause of danger, however, mnst be attributed to the ignorance 
of pilots, and a deliciency of proper charts. We had on board 
two excellent sextants, and observations were daily made at 
noon ; by these wo found our latitude to equal 44 degrees 44 
minutes, the ship lying at the time live leagues and a half to 
the south of the island, A third sextant on board the vessel 
commanded by the captain’s nephew, was also employed by 
him ; which enabled ns, by comparison, to detect with greater 
certainty the errors in the French charts. 

Having passed the Isle of Serpents, we fell in with the cur- 
rent from the Danube. So great is the extent over which the 
waters diffuse themselves from the shallowness of the sea, that 
although the discharge is scarcfdy adequate to our notions of 
so considerable a river, the effect is visible for several leagues, 
by the white colour communicated. Dipping buckets in the 
waves, we observed that the water was almost sweet, at the 
distance of three leagues from the mouth of' the river, and 
within one league it was perfectly fit for use on board. The 
shore is very flat all the way from (.)dessa to the Danube, and 
so low near the river’s mouth, that no other object appears to 
those who approach the shore, than tall reeds rising out of the 
water, or the masts of vi ssels lying in the river. 

A very singular appearance tak»*s place in t he months of the 
Danube, which I am unable to explain. The Dolphins (or por- 
poises), which everywhere else exhibit a dark colour, are there 
jierfectly white. Tliis may Avear so much the air of a fable, 
that in proof of tlie fact I shall only state a practice that pre- 
vails among Greek mariners, during mists and dark weather, 
of ascertaining their position by such phenomena. As soon as 
they descry the white dolphins, they beemme assured that they 
are in the current of the Damibo, although in thirty fathoms of 
water, and many leagues distant from its mmith. It has been 
already stated that the water is of a wliite colour, and proba- 
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blf from tMs circnmfitance arises the supposed colour of the 
dolphin. 

After passiti" the mouths of the Danube, but still carried by 
its current, we observed lour mountains with such regular 
conical forms, and so insular as to their situation in an hoxizon 
otherwise perfectly flat, that we at first supposed them to be 
immense tumuli. 1'he captain, however, assured us that they 
were at least twenty-three leagues distant iu Wallachia, our 
situation being then about three leagues from the shore. Soon 
after, another mountain appeared in view, nialdng the whole 
group to consist of five. Other elevations of less magnitude 
were afterwards visible ; but speaking generally of the coast, 
it is low and flat. 

November 2d. — Oar observation by sextant this day, proved 
our latitude to be 44 degrees 25 minutes ; the ship’s distance 
from the mouths of the Danube being at the time of observation 
live leagues and a half. The water even here tasted very little 
brackish. Sounded, and found a depth of 150 English feet. 
We had calm weather during this and the preceding day. 

November 3d. — The atmosphere somewhat overcast. We 
discovered the coast indistinctly from the mast-head, in 
thirty fathom water. Our latitude at noon was 43 degrees 30 
minutes. 

November^ 4th. — The atmosphere this day was turbid. We 
had but little wind from the east, but a good deal of sea rose. 
From mid-day until five o’clock p. M. our course was S, S. W. ; 
at that hour we descried Cape Kelegry, somewhat less than 
seven leagues distant. Unable to make any observation of the 
ship’s latitude. Cloudy weather and a heavy sea. 

November 5th. — The weatiier still hazy : a light wind from 
the east, and a heavy sea. The crew observed during the day 
that our vessel leaked, and made about an inen of water in 
four hours, owing to the heavy sea. At six in the evening 
there fell a calm, when we discovered the coast ; and at day- 
break the next morning (November 6), we observed distinctly 
the land at the mouth of the canal of Constantinople, distant 
about six leagues and a half. All tliis morning we were ani- 
mated by the captain with such hopes of entering the canal, 
that we expected to breakfast in Constantinople. 

During our short voyage from Odessa, the captain, by lying* 
to continually for his nephew’s ship, which proved but an 
indifferent sailer, had regularly lost one league in three ; and 
it happened most unfortunately that we had to lie-to again at 

* The notion of white dolphins in this part of the Black Sea 
seems connected with the notions entertained by the Ancients of 
the whiteness of the Island of Achilles, and of the birds there 
Been. 
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the vary iiio«th of the canal, by which delay we not only lost 
the opportunity of getting in at that time, but nearly saerihced 
the crews and cargoes of both vessels. Landsmen are apt to 
magnify the danger they encounter by sea ; but it will appear 
that in this instance little room was ottered for amplillca^on. 
At mid-day we stood opposite to the light-house of the oamd : 
this bore only ten miles distant to the west ; but a calm, 
companied by a heavy sea, prevented our approach. During 
the evening the crew were employed in working the pumps. 

November 7th.— At sunrise the wind liad gained considera- 
ble force, and the sails were reefed. We still discenied the 
mouth of the canal, and even the light-house on the Asiatic 
side. About ten, we took in all the reels in the main-topsail ; 
and at noon, the wind still increasing, struck the topsail yards. 
A tremendous sea rolled over the ship from one side to the 
other, and the water in the hold increasing fast, all hands were 
called to the pumps, which were key»t working continually. 
At four in the afternoon we had our last view of the canal, 
distant about eight leagues. 

Within half an hour afterwards the Black Sea afibrded a 
8]>ectacle which can never be forgotten by those who saw it. 
We were steering with a hard gale and heavy sea from S. S. W., 
when there appeared in the opposite horizon clouds in the form 
of pillars, dark and horrible ; these were whirled upon their 
bases, and advanced with astonishing rapidity along the hori- 
zon, on either side, against the wind. 

Our captain, wlio had retired for a short repose, being called 
by the boatswain to notice this appearance, instantly ordered 
all the yards to be struck, and we remained under bale poles, 
while a* general silence prevailed on board. I’he suspense was 
not of long duration. Suddenly such a hurricane came upon 
the vessel from the norfh-west, that we thought she would 
have foundered in the mere attempt to take it, as their mode 
of expression is, in poop.% 

During one entire hour the ship was suffered to drive before 
the storm, encountering all tlie fury of the land and sea, with- 
out being able to bear away from the land. At every plunge 
our vessel made, her bowsprit and forecastle were carried un- 
der water ; a few sailors at the helm were lashed to the steer- 
age, but almost every thing upon the deck was washed away. 
If the tempest had continued half an hour longer, no one of 
the crew would have remained to tell the story. 

About five o’clock it somewhat abated, and the captain laid 


• Taking a gale in pupa, is done by opposing the ship’s stern to 
the wind, and letting her drive before it, under bare poles. 
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th© l^esftel, aft he termed it, u ki capa^^ hoisting the jib, and a 
part of the mainsail, to get clear of the shore. Still the vebe‘- 
ihent agitation of the waves continued, the deck being conti- 
niially under water. 

At six o’clock it came on to blow again from the s. w., so 
that with the swell from two opposite points of the compass, 
at the same time, a sea was raised which none of our cre’w had 
ever beheld before. All this time the leak was gaining fast 
upon us, and we passed a night that cannot be described. Two 
Turkish vessels towards sunset were seen under the lee of the 
Aronetto, both of which foundered before morning, and every 
soul on board perished. To increase the horror of our situation, 
scarcely any of the crew could be kept to their station, but 
sunk away, and crept to their hammocks, leaving the ship at 
the mercy of the sea. 

The next day, Saturday, November Btb, at noon, we made 
the high land to the south of the canal ; bearing S. W., and dis- 
tant about ten league's. The tempest continued as before, dur- 
ing the whole day and following night, but we were able to 
keep the pumps going, and gained considerably upon the leak. 

I'hree hours after midnight, on the morning of November 9 th, 
we made the coast of Anatolia, near the mouth of the canal. 
At noon on this day, a calm succeeded, which was, if possible 
more terrible than the hurricane ; the ship continuing to la- 
bour incessantly, with her deck continually under water, the 
sails and rigging flying to pieces, and all things at the mercy 
of the waves. 

The whole of Sunday, November Otb, was passed in the 
same manner, until about six p. m., when a light wind spring- 
ing up from the south, enabled us to put the ship’s prow to the 
westward ; and about eight on the following morning, Novem- 
ber Ihlh, we again made land at the mouth of tl/e canal. The 
whole of this day we continued stetu’iug Avith a heavy sea to- 
wards the S. S. W., w e kej)t the ship’s head w. and by N., when 
we disovered the coast on the European side, and a mountain 
called Gahhiam, to theN. w., of the harbour of Invada in Tur- 
key. 

Towards noon, the weather, fortunately for ns became more 
calm ; and we discovered that the ship’s cargo, which was of 
corn, had shifted, the pumps becoming choked with her lading, 
and the vessel, at the same time, preponderating towards her 
starboard side. We therefore opened all her starboard port- 
holes, and moved as much of her cargo as possible ; but find- 


* * ** A la capa'' ia placing the ship in a diagonal position, with her 

rudder to leeward, so that her head is kept to the sea, but the veBsel 
lies stationary upon the water. 
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iiif it iRijpOfsible ifco right her, and being to i^tndwuM of iie 
hathoiir of Jneada, we put the shiji’s head to the we«t, and |0 
our great joy, at four o’clock p. m., came to ati anchor within 
the port, in six fathoms water. 

The harbour of Ineada lies within 41 degrees 52 minutes of 
tiortil latitude. A few scattered houses upon its shore carry 
on a small trade, in the occasional supply of coffee, tobacco, 
dried beef, cheese, curd, fruit, and fresh water, to Turkish 
mariners, and other navigators of the Black Sea. Charcoal is 
also made there for exportation ; several fabrics busy in its 
preparation, were seen smoking near the beach, and upon the 
hills above, when we arrived. The chief part of it is sent ip 
Constantinojde, where it is almost the only article of fhel. 
Turkish boats were continually lading with it while we re«* 
mained. 

There is no village nor inhabited spot within three hours’ 
distance of this port.^i^ The interior of the country was de- 
scribed as in a very dangerous state ; especially the road to 
Adrianople, not so much to the adherents of the rebel chief, 
Pasvan Oglou, as to the number of Turkish troops passing un- 
der various pretences, and to the banditti which more or less 
always infest* that part of the country. 

Vessels frequentnig the harbour generally prefer its north 
side, where they lind good anchorage, among gravel mixed 
with black sand. It is only exposed to the winds from the 
east and south-east, and sufficiently spacious to contain a fleet. 
Like the port of Odessa, however, it rather merits the appela- 
tion of a road for shipping, than a harbour ; as a heavy sea en- 
ters when those winds blow to which it lies open. 

At the time of our arrival, there was hardly a single boat 
in the port ; but before we left it, we noticed five large mer- 
chant fehi})8, besides upwards of thirty Turkish checktirme?i ail 
riding at anchor. The latter were stationed close to the shore 
on the north-side, wliere there were two coffee-houses; these, 
in a I'urliish harbour, correspond with the brandy shojjs, or 
ale-houses, freciuented by English sailors, coffee being the 
substitute for spirits or beer. In those coffee-houses may be 
seen groups of Turkish mariners, each j)arty gijuatted in a 
circle round a pan of lighted charcoal *. and either smoking, 
sipping coffee, chewing opium, or eating a sort of sweetmeat, 
in shape like a sausage, made of walnuts or almonds, strung 
upon a piece of twine, and dipped in the concocted syrup of 

* Distances in Turkey, and almost all over the East, are merxured 
by ; that is to say, by the number of hours usually employed 
by a caravan upon its march ; and these are estimated aooordiitg to 
the pace of a camel, which generally proceeds at the rate of tliree 
miles an hour. 
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niw fexiiled until it has acquired the UoUdifttehee of 'i 
stiff jel^; and bends in the hand like a piece of India rubber. 
The coTOe-houses have grated windows like those of a cotti- 
ihon jaih without any glass casement ; and as they use no 
other stove to heat the room than the little braziers 1 have 
hientioned, the climate cannot be very rigorons. When wO 
landed, we found the earth still covered with flowers at thkt 
advanced season of the year, particularly with those of A 
Olant resembling the daisy, but with blossoms as large as an 
English shilling ; perhaps those of the beUis sylvetris, common 
in Portugal. We found a species of alliamy and the liyacinthm 
botryoides^ very abundant ; also a very beautiM Mantfius^ thO 
flowei"6 of which were aggregated at the end of every separate 
stem. Wild figs appeared among the rocks. We collected 
the seeds of several other plants. The trees had not yet cast 
their leaves ; and we were surprised to find the heat of the 
sun, towards the middle of November, too great to rOjader 
walking A pleasing exercise. We landed on the evening of oulr 
arrival ; and as first impressions are usually the most vivid in 
visiting new scenes, it may be well to note even the trivial 
events that took place upon the occasion. 

It was nearly night. A number of Turkish sailors, black 
and frightful were employed in landing a boat with charcoal, 
and singing during their labour. Their necks, arms, and iegS, 
were naked. They had large whiskers, and wore turbans; 
the rest of tlieir clothes consisted of a short jacket, and a pair 
of drawers. As we proceeded from the shore, a party of bet- 
ter dressed natives approached us, eveiy one of whom was 
differently habited. One wore a long pelisse, with a high 
Tartar cap ; another a large green turban ; a third, Who was 
a Greek slave, and a kind of Mungo here, ^fimgo there, 
at every one’s call, had upon his head a small skull-cap of red 
cloth. The heavy-looking Turks, rolling their yellow sleepy 
eyes, and exhaling volumes of smoke from their lips, spoke to 
no one, seeming to think it labour to utter a syllable, or even 
to put one foot before the other. Some few murmured out 
the word Salaam, upon which our captain congratulated us ; 
adding, The welcome of a Turk, and the farewell of a Rus- 
sian are pleasing sounds.” Encouraged by this favourable 
character of the people, we applied to one of them for a little 
brandy, which our crew wanted, but were instantly checked 
by the captain, who asked, how we could think of asking a 
Tui'kfor brandy ? — and directed us to make our wishes knoivh 
t6 the Greek slave, in a whisper, who would find means to 
l^cure it from them without offending their prejudices. Ndhq, 
hdWever, could be obtained^ — tobacco, wood, charcoal/ Imd 

a 
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Coffee, #ere all tfiejr had at that time to sell ; «o, aftei* takings 
a little of the latter, we returned on board. 

During the night and the following day, Turkish boats eon- 
tintied to sail into the harbour; the atmosphere being cloudy 
and very dark, with a strong wind from the south, and a veiy 
threatening aspect in the sky. Their pilots said they caihe 
see ivhai the moon wotiid it being within three dayli 
of the change. The next day we visited the north-west side 
of the port, near the coffee-house. Close to the shore ap- 
peared the ruin of an ancient mole, part of which is under 
water ; and on its western side, as we passed in the boat, 
might be discerned the shafts of ancient columns, lying at the 
bottom of the sea. Having landed, we found the Turkish 
sailors, with all the passengers, who had arrived in their ves- 
sels, seated, as before described, round pans of charcoal, 
snioking. The master of the principal coffee-house brought 
us coffee in little cups, without milk or sugar, as thick as we 
drink chocolate ; at least one half of each cup being filled with 
sediment. This, our interpreter told us, the Turks consider a 
great proof of perfection in coffee prepared for use : not liking 
it when presented only as a clear infusion. The reader per- 
haps will not feel himself much concerned to be further in- 
formed respecting such particulars. So fickle a thing is taste, 
that Englishmen resident in Turkey soon learn to prefer coffee 
made after the Turkish manner; and Turks, after liv^ing in 
England, drink their coffee clear. 

The following day brought with it a greater number of ves- 
sels into the harbour ; and many of the natives flocked to the 
coast to sell flesh and fruit, or to gratify their curiosity in 
viewing the numerous fleet assembled. By much the greater 
part of them were inhabitants of the mountains that separate 
Adrianople from the coast of the Black Sea. The mountains, 
although not of a nature to be described as Alpine, seem to 
possess great elevation, and have many profound valleys; 
covered with forests. Oaks, and other trees, flourish close to 
the Sea shore. The cattle consist of sheep, cows, and buffaloes. 
The mountaineers who came to Ineada appeared as wild and 
savage a race as the natives of Caucasus ; they were in sta- 
ture stout and short ; and all carried arms, both as weapons 
of defence, and as badges of distinction. Their girdles were so 
lAden with carbines, pistols, knives, and poignards, that be- 
sides their cumbrous size, the mere weight of them must prove 
a serious burden. The handles of their pistols and poignards 
were made as tawdry as possible ; being richly mounted in 
silver, studded with ivory, mother-of-pearl, and precious 
stonps. Upon their heads they wore caps of black wool ; and 
over these^ coarse turbans bound about the forehead and tem- 
ples. Upon their shoulders they carried the same fcrad of 
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i^rir clonic made of felt, or fleece, which is worn by the Cir* 
cassian mountaineers; and Iram these they only differed in 
being more heavily armed, and wearing the turban. 

As their numbers increased, our visit to the shore became 
less frequent; not so much from the immediate danger io 
which our lives were exposed, as from certain characteristic* 
of the Turks, which had been manifested more than once very 
unequivocally, and which rendered it impossible for any of 
our ship’s crew to venture up the shore, or to leave the boat 
unattended. To these alarms were added others from the 
disputes which had taken place among them in their dealings, 
the noise of wliich reached our vessel as she lay at anclmr. 
The Turkish sailors belonging to the little fleet of boats be- 
haved better; and from these we often purchased tobacco, 
bread, brandy, honey, and other necessaries. 

On the north side of the port is a series of basaltic columns, 
forming part of the cliff towards the sea; and they are distin- 
guished by circumstances of mineral association, which merit 
particular notice. On the same side of the coast, to the west- 
ward of the basaltic range, the strata consists of a secondary 
deposit, which inclines to the hoiizon at an angle of about 
thirty-five degrees. Then occur the pillars in their prismatic 
forms, preserving in the line of their basis exactly the same 
dipping inclination towards the level of the sea, and they con- 
tinue the whole way to the extreme point of the promontory, 
forming the northern side of the port of Ineada. There is not 
a single appearance anywhere, in or near the harbour, to indi- 
cate the agency of subterranean fire. The strata, of which 
the different basaltic layers form a continuation, are of lama- 
chella, of ochreous indurate clay, of common limestone, or of 
grit ; these are all terminated by the range of prismatic rocks, 
which end abruptly at the point of the promontoiy, their 
further extension being lost in the sea. Therefore as this 
series of basaltic rocks has the same dipping inclination which 
all the other strata possess, it seems, upon the most superficial 
examination, that they were deposited at the same time, and 
after the same manner, as the other secondary strata ; and, hy 
attending to their internal structure and composition, this 
truth appears further established. Their form in general is 
hexagonal, but rarely determined with precision. The sub- 
stance of which they consist is decomposed and crumbling 
porphyry, so imperfectly adhering, that upon the slightest 
shock it falls to pieces. 

In climbing the sides of the cliffs, we found it dangerous 
even to plant our feet upon them, as whole masses gave way 
with a touch, and falling down, were instantly reduced to the 
s^te of gravel. Nuclei of an aluminous substance might be 
disoenied in the very centre of their shafts ; and white veins 
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of an exceedingly soft crumbling semi-transparent matter, pot 
half an inch tlilck, traversed the wh 61 e range in a direction 
parallel to the base of the columns. At the same tifoe^ the 
vertical fissures between all the pillars were filled by a kind 
of white marble, forming a line of separation between them, 
which prevented their lateral planes from touching. The 
vertical veins, thus coating the sides of the columns, were in 
some instances three inches in thickness. From all these facts 
it seems evident, that the basaltic figures of Ineada were the 
result of an aqueous deposition ; and that their prismatic con- 
figuration, like that of starch, or the natural column of trap 
seen at Halleberg and Hunneberg in Sweden, and many other 
parts of Europe, is entirely owing to a process of crystalliza- 
tion, which is equally displayed in the minutest and in the 
most majestic forms; which, while it prescribes the sha]:)e of 
an emerald, or planes the surface of a mountain, does always 
tend to a regularity of structure, more or less perfect, in pro- 
portion as the laws of cohesion have been modified or inter- 
rupted by disturbing causes.f 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

PROM THE HARBOUR OF INEADA IN THE BLACK SEA, TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Voyage to Constantinople. — Entrance of the Canal, — Return to the 
Cyanean Isles. — Geological Phenomena. — Votive Altar. — Singu- 
lar Breccia. — Origin of the Thracian Bos^phoruB.— Antiquities. — 
Of the Temple of Jupiter XJrius, and tlie place called Hieron. — 
Probable situation of Darius when he surveyed the Euxine.— • 
Approach to Constantinople. — Disgusting appearance of the 
streets. — Arrival at Galata. — Pera. — State of Turkish commerce. 

On Friday, November the 21 st, at ten o’clock in the evening, 
we heard a bustle in the little fleet of Turkish boats, and 
found they were all getting to sea as fast as possible. The 


* Witness the remarkable result of crystallization exhibited by 
the Polished Mountain,” near St. Bernard in the Alps, described 
by Saussure. The author visited this mountain in 1794, and ob- 
served, upon its polished surface, that striated appearance which is 
visible upon the planes of any crystal, when examined with a Ians* 
t The most eminent mineralogist of the present age considers the 
prismatic configuration oi basaltes to be owing to a tctreat; and 
with all deference to his great authority, it may be urged, that all 
crystaUization is the result of a retreating fiuid ,* whether of the 
fluid matter of hea<-, or of any other, wherein solution has been ef- 
ibcted. 
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wiRd, liad veered, after a foggy day, to the W.S.W*, and t^e 
atmosphere became perfectly clear. Our captain, foljowmg 
their exhriiple, as perhaps deeming them more experienced 
m^riniere oiihe Black Sea, ordered his crew to weigh the an- 
chor. When it came on board, we found that it had lost one 
6f its claws^ which the sailors deemed a bad omen ; and some 
of them said, if we left the port with such an anchor, we 
should never have occasion to use another. We were, how- 
ever, under weigh ; and, spreading all the great sails to the 
wind, soon quitted the harbour of Ineada, steering to the 
south-east. At three in the morning of the 22nd, we were 
becalmed, and an hazy atmosphere surrounded us on all sides* 
At four, it came on to blow a gale from the north ; and we 
made our course E. and S. until eight, when we discovered 
the coast near the mouth of the canal of Constantinople, and 
then steered S. E. Scarcely had we made the land, when a 
heavy rain fell, which continued till mid-day ; and were in- 
volved in such darkness, that those in the poop could hardly 
see the forecastle. About noon, the wind having abated, and 
a prodigious sea rolling, the weather again cleared, and we 
discovered the light- tower on the European side of the canal 
at no great distance. The boatswain first of all gave us the 
agreeable intelligence of its appearance from the mast-head ; 
and soon after, we all saw it from the deck, stationed at the 
base of an immense range of mountains. At the same time, 
the whole coast, both on the European and the Asiatic side, 
opened with a degree of grandeur not to be described, and 
appeared like a stupendous wall opposed to the great bed of 
waters, in which the mouth of the canal could only be com- 
pared to a small crack, or fissure, caused by an earthquake. 

vSoon afterwards a fog covered us again, and we once more 
lost sight of land. We were then enveloped in such thick 
darkness, that we began to despair, and dread another scene 
of trial in that terrible sea, which the ancients so properly 
termed inhospitable. The superstition of the crew served, 
however, to arouse us, even in this state of suspense. Our 
old pilot, a Greek, hobbled about the ship, collecting small 
pieces of money from the crew, which he tied up in a rag, and 
bound upon the pole of the rudder. “It was to buy oil,” he 
said, “for the lamp burning before an image at the light-house 
a curious trace of more ancient superstition, when mariners, 
entering the Bosphorus from the Euxine, paid their vows on 
the precise spot where the planary ^ or light- tower, now stands. 
About half after one P. m. our hopes revived ; a general cry on 
board announced that we were close in with the land. Two 
little Turkish boats, like nautili, had been flying before us the 
whole day, and served as pilots to encourage our perseverance 
in the course we held. Without them, the captain «aid ho 
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<wid act have veatured to cany such a press of sail lipott a 
fee shore, covered as it was by darkneM. The rapidity with 
which they sailed, was amazing. Nothing could persnade the 
captain but that they were **due angeli;''" and in proof he as- 
serted tiiat they vanished as soon as they entered the Straits. 
We now clearly discerned the mouth of the canal, with the 
land both on the European and the Asiatic side ; the houses 
upon the shore facing the Black Sea ; and an enlivening pros- 
pect of groves and gardens. Every preparation was made 
for terminating our perilous voyage ; the hold being opened 
to let out the anchor cables, and all the crew expressing their 
transports by mirth and congratulations. 

As we entered the straits, a miserable lantern placed upon a 
tower, on either side, presented to us all that was intended to 
«erve as guidance for seamen during the night. Never were 
light-houses of more importance, or to which less attention 
has been paid. An officer of the customs put off from the 
shore in his boat, but contented himself with merely asking 
the name of the captain, and did not come on board. After 
passing the light-houses there appeared fortresses, the works 
of French engineers ; and their situation, on rugged rocks, had 
a striking effect. Presently, such a succession of splendid ob- 
jects was displayed, that, in all the remembrance of my former 
travels, I can recal nothing with which it may be compared. 
A rapid current, flowing at the rate of a league an hour, con- 
veyed us from the Black Sea. Then, while we were ruminat- 
ing upon the sudden discharge of such accumulated waters by 
so narrow an aqueduct, and meditating the causes which first 
produced the wonderful channel, through which they are con- 
veyed, we found ourselves transported, as it were, in an in- 
stant to a new world. Scarcely had we time to admire the 
extraordinary beauty of the villages scattered up and down at 
the mouth of this canal, when the palaces and gardens of 
European and Asiatic Turks, the villas of foreign ambassadors, 
mosques, minarets, mouldering towers, and ivy- mantled walls 
of ancient edifices, made their appearance. Among these, we 
beheld an endless variety of objects which seemed to realize 
tales of enchantment: fountains and cemetries, hills, moun- 
tains, terraces, groves, quays, painted gondolas, and harbours, 
presented themselves to the eye, in suclx rapid succession, that 
as one picture disappeared, it wassucceedea by a second, more 
gratifying than the first. To the pleasure thus afforded, was 
added the joy of having escaped the dangers of an inhospitable 
sea; and it may be readily conceived, that a combination of 
circumstances more calculated to affect the heart could seldom 
occur. All the apprehensions and prejudices with which our 
aiinds had been stored, resiiecting the pestilence, barbarity, 
vices, and numberless perils of Turkey, vanished at ideal 
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phiuatoms* Unmindflil of the inward deformities of the coun- 
try, we qoneidered only the splendid exterior, which, as a 
yesture she puts on; eagerly waiting the opportunity whi^h 
might enable us to mingle with the splendid and lively scene 
before our eyes. Suddenly, our vessel, instead of advancing, 
although every sail was distended by the wind, remained im- 
moveable in the midst of the canal. An extraordinary and 
contrary current held us stationary. 

The waters of the Black Sea, flowing for ages towards the 
Sea of Marmora, had now taken an opposite course, and w^e 
returning to their native bed. At a loss to account for this 
new phenomenon, the captain ordered his men to let go the 
smaller anchor ; and a number of Turks, in gondolas, croivding 
around the Moderato, informed us of the cause. A south-west 
wind had blown during many days, and by its violence di- 
verted the ordinary course of the current. It was necessafy, 
therefore, to wait until a change took place ; and an occasion 
was thereby presented, in which we might not only examine 
more attentively the scenery around ns, but also inquire into 
the history of a country remarkable for the natural wonders 
it exhibits, and highly interesting in its ancient annals. 

We had passed the town of Buyuckdery, a sort of watering 
place, where foreign ministers at the Porte retire during the 
summer months, and which is filled with villas and palaces 
belonging to the inhabitants of Pera. Our vessel was an- 
chored opposite to Yenikeuy, a similar retreat of less celebrity. 
Here the canal is so narrow^ that we found that we could 
without difficulty converse with persons on either side, in 
Europe or Asia. 

The late hurricane had unroofed, and otherwise damaged, 
several houses in both these towns ; and, during the night 
after our arrival, a storm raged with such fury from the north, 
that the Moderato and the Ai'onette, although held by stont 
cables fastened round the trees upon the shore, as well as by 
their anchors, drove from their station during the violence of 
the gale. Soon after midnight we were called by the watch to 
notice a dreadful conflagration at Constantinople, which seemed 
to fill the horizon with fire, and exhibited a fearful spectacle 
from our cabin windows. The sight is so common, that we 
were told we should find no notice taken of the accident when 
we reached the city; and this proved to be the case. The 
burning of fifty or a hundred houses, is considered of no mo- 
ment by persons who are not inmediately sufferers ; and their 
place is soon supplied by others, built precisely after the plan 
and model of those which have been destroyed. 

On the following morning, a contrary wind and current stil 
prevailing, notwithstanding the gale wliich had blown from 
the north during the night, we dispatched our interpreter to 



iPtiSPltoiipOi^e^ to infori^ tho British Aml(?^8^<}«|r of op 
piivi^l ^ to proyWe lodgings ; and also to hwf oor 
|i^ the ippua time, having proOured a large bpat with ^ set of 
plaot gondoliers, we were resolved to ventore as far gs the 
islenda anciently called Cyaneee, or Syinplegades, lying o|P the 
ponth of tho Canal. The accurate Bushequius confessed? that, 
p the few hours he spent upon the Black Sea, he could discern 
no traces of their existence : we had, however, in the prec^- 
ipg evening? seen epoogh of them to entertain great curiosity 
ooncerning their nature and situation, even in the transitory 
view afforded by means of our telescopes. Strabo correctly 
describes their number and situation. The Cyapeoe/’ says 
he, in the mouth of Pontus, are two little isles? one upon the 
Epopean, and the other upon the Asiatic side of the Straif; 
Sepainted from each other by twenty standia.” The more an- 
cient accounts, representing them as sometimes separated, and 
an<^ at other times joined together, were satislactorily ex- 
|llamed hy Tournefort ; who observed, that each of them con- 
sists of one craggy island ; but that, when the sea is disturbed? 
the water covers the lower parts, so as to make the different 
noints of either resemble insular rocks. They are, in fact, each 
joined to the main land by a kind of isthmus, and appear as 
islands when this is inundated ; which always happens in 
stormy weather. But it is not certain that tl^e isthmus, con- 
necting either of them with the continent, was formerly visi- 
ble. The disclosure has been probably owing to that gradual 
sinking of the level of the Black Sea, before noticed. Tbesape 
cause continqing to operate, may hereafter lead posterity to 
marvel what is become of the Cyaneae ; and this may also ac- 
count for their multiplied appearance in ages anterior to the 
tiine of Strabo. Tl^e main object of our visit was not, how- 
ever, the illustration of any ancient author, in this particular 
part of their history ; but to ascertain, if possible, by the geo- 
logical phenomena of the coast, the nature of a revolution, 
yvhich opened the remarkable channel, at whose mouth those 
islands are situate. 

For some time before we reached the entrance to the canal, 
steering plpse along its European side, we observed in the 
cliffs and hills, even to their summits, a remarkable aggregate 
of Imterogeneous stony substances, rounded by attrition |n 
trater, imbedded in a hard natural cement, yet differing from 
the nsual appearance of breccia rocks ; for, upon a nearer ex- 
Stpinafion, the whole mass appears to have undergone, first, a 
viplept action of fire, and secondly, that degree of friction ip 
water, to which their form must be ascribed. Breccia rocks 
dq not commonly consist of substances so modified. The stra- 
tfgi fprmed hy this singular aggregate, and the parts compos- 
lig it, exhibited, by tlfe circumstance of their position, a strik- 
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iny proof of the power of an inundation ; having dragged along 
"aritn i)6 the constituent parts of the mixture, over all Ihe height 
above the present level of the Black Sea, and deposited ibem 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt but that a torrent ha& 
there passed towards the Sea of Marmora. All the strata of 
t^e mountains, and each individual mass composing them, 
lean from the north towards the south. At the point of iiie 
JEuropean light-house, we found the sea still tempestuous, 
beating against immense rocks of a hard and compact lava : 
these rocks have separated prismatically, and they exhibit sur* 
faces tinged by the oxide of iron. 

From this point we passed to the Cyanean Isle, upon the 
European side of the Strait ; and there landed. It is remark- 
able for an altar of white marble, long known under the name 
of Pompey’s Pillar. Whence it received this appellation, it is 
perhaps impossible to ascertain. If the representation given 
in Sandys’ Travels be correct, there once stood a column upon 
this altar. He describes it as a pillar of white marble, 
called vulgarly, The Pillar of Pompey : the basis whereof did 
bear these now worn-out characters : 

DIVO. CAESARI. AVGVSTO. 

L. CLANNIDIVS 

L. F. CL A. PON TO.” 

If by the basis he meant the altar, the characters are no longer 
visible; at least they escaped our observation. Sandys was 
too accurate a writer to insert such an inscription without 
authority. Tournefort confirms what he lias said, by giving a 
description of the pillar, although the sea would not permit 
him to examine it closely ; and he adds, that the base and 
shaft were not made for each other. According to him, it was 
a Corinthian pillar, above twelve feet high, placed, perhaps, 
as a guide to vessels. The history of the altar is preserved 
by Dionysius of Byzantium, who relates, that an altar to Apollo 
was placed upon this rock ; whereof, says Tournefort, the 
base of this pillar may he a remnant ; for the festoons are of 
laurel-leaves, which were from a tree sacred to that God. 
The altar remains entire ; the loss of the column has only re- 
stored it to its original state. The festoons are supported by 
rams’ heads, a mode of decoration common to many of the al- 
tars of ancient Greece.^tt The shores of this extremity of the 


* During a subsequent visit which he made to this isle, with the 
Commander of an American frigate, one of his boat’s crew attempted 
to break off a part of the sculpture with a large sledge-hammer ; 
instigated by an inferior officer, who wished to carry home a piece 
ofthemame, Wc were fortunate in preventing a second blow, 

as 
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‘1%nu:iaa Boi^lioras were once covered by eveiy de8criplM>n of 
votive oflfering; by tablets, altars, shrines, and temples ; ino- 
HOinenti of the fears or the gratitude of mariners, who w^ere 
about to brave, or who had escaped, the dangers of the Euxine. 
Owing to their peculiar sanctity, the different places in the 
mouth of the Strait were all included under one general ap- 
pellation of ^lepa. The remains of those antiquities wei^ so 
ikumerous, even in the time of Toumefort, that he describes 
the coasts '‘as covered by their ruins;” and almost every 
thing concerning them in ancient history has been detailed 
with equal brevity and learning, in his description of the 
Canal or the Black Sea. 

To return, therefore, to the immediate purport of our visit 
upon this occasion. The structure of the rock, whereof the 
island consists, corresponds with the nature of the strata al- 
ready described ; but the substances composing it were per- 
haps never before associated in my mineral aggregate. Tney 
all appear to have been more or less modified by fire, and to 
have been cemented during the boiling of a volcano. 

In the same mass may be observed fragments of various- 
coloured lava, of trap, of basalt, and of marble. In the fissures 
appear agate, chalcedony, and quartz, but in friable and thin 
veins, not half an inch in thickness, deposited posterior to the 
settling of the stratum. The agate appeared in a vein of con- 
siderable extent, occupying a deep fissure not more than ah 
inch wide, and coated by a green earth, resembling some of 
the lavas of jEtna, which have been decomposed by acidiferous 
vapours. Near the same vein we found a substance resem- 
bling native mercury, but in such exceedingly minute particles, 
and in a crumbling matrix, that it was impossible to preserve 
a specimen. The summit of this insular rock is the most fa- 
vourable situation for surveying the month of the Canal : thus 
viewed, it has the appearance of a crater, whose broken 
eides were opened towards the Black Sea, and, by a 
smaller aperture, towards the Bosphorus. The Asiatic side 
of the Strait is distinguished by appearances similar to those 
already described ; with this difference, that, opposite to the 
island, a little to the east of the Anatolian light-house, a range 
of basaltic pillars may be discerned, standing upon a base in- 


although some injury were done by the first. The loss the Fine 
Arts have sustained, in this way, by our own countrymen, in Greece 
and Bgypt, canriOb be two much regretted. A better taste seems, 
however, about to prevail. The example of Sir S. Stuart, who 

f reventc^ the destruction of the granite Sarcophagus in the great 
'yraniid of Djiz*, by his positive orders to those of our troops in 
ij^pt, who weie under bis command, deserves the commendation 
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clined towards the sea ; and when examined with a telescope, 
exhibiting very regular prismatic forms. From all the preced- 
ing observations, and after due consideration of events recorded 
in history, as compared with the phaenomena of Nature, it is 
perhaps, more than probable, that the bursting of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, the deluge mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, and the 
drmning of the waters once uniting the Black Sea to the Cas- 
pian, were all the consequence of an earthquake caused by 
subterraneons fires, which were not extinct at the time of the 
passage of the Argonauts, and whose effects are still visible.i^ 

The antiquities of the Thracian Bosphorus have been ndticed 
in a cursory manner by many travellers. The Abbe Barthelemy 
in his Travels of Anacharsis, has upon this subject been parti- 
cularly deficient, considering the extent of his resources, and 
the importance of the discussion to the work he had under- 
taken. By ascertaining the nature of the worship, and the 
antiquity of the temples, founded by the earliest inhabitants of 
the Bosphorus upon its shores, some notion might be formM of 
the era when the channel itself was laid open. Formaleoni, 
whose writings have been before cited, has entered somewhat 
diffusely into the inquiry ; and a reference to his Work will 
be useful to those who seek for information in this respect. 

Tournefort considers the situation of the castles upon the 
European and Asiatic sides of the Strait, as the places where 
stood in ancient times the fanes of Jupiter, Serapis, and of 
Jupiter Urius, called by Strabo respectively, the tempjes of 
the Byzantines, and of the Chalcedonians. The latter seems 
to have been the sanctuary held in supreme veneration; the 
district in which it stood was called, by way of eminence, To 
lepon. This appellation is noticed by Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
Polybius, Arrian, Procopius, Marcianus, and Dionysius of By- 
zantum ; some of whom expressly declare that it was used to 
signify the temple of Jupiter Urius. On which account writers 
maintain that it was from this temple Darius surveyed the 
Euxine, as mentioned by Herodotus; but Herodotus does not 
specify the name of the fane from whence the prospect w^as 
afforded. The fact is, that the Hieron was not a single temple, 
but a town, and a port, containing a fane of great sanctity, 
within its district, and situated upon the Asiatic side of the 

* Plato, in the third book of the Laws, mentions three fiUods, 
as having happened in Greece. These appear to be, 1. That of 
Lycaon, recorded by the Arundel Marbles, less tlian a century 
prior to the Trojan War. 2. That of Deucalion, who lived about 
three centuries and a half before this war, according to the 
Arundel Marbles. 3. That of Ogyges : this aecording^to Julius 
SolinuB and others, happened 600 years before that of Deucalion, 
and consequently about 1000 years before the war of Troy. 
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palleii llieron^ in which Jason, at ms r^uni 
jrr^*0plcms,k saia first to have offered facrific^to^ie 
gbis. The place, altiiough it be situated in Asia, is far 
renjoved tvojn, *feurbi)e being distant only about twelve^ ®%4?4 
frQin tfee tejtnple of Seraphia, which stands opposite to it nppi 
tjie coast of Thrace.’’ Marcianus also calls Hieron a country 
or district. A due attention to the features of the country 
may now perhaps ascertaio the position of the eastern mon- 
arch. If bo was thep placed near any temple, or upon any 
point of land, called Hieron, low down towards the shorn of 
the Strait, he could not have been gratified with the prospect 
he sought to obtain; nor does the text of Jlerodotus unequi- 
ypcalljr warrant such an interpretation. 

in our return from the Cayanean Isles, we landed opposite 
Ppyuckdery, upon the Argyronian Cape, in order to examine 
the partjLcuJar eminence wich still bears the name mentioned 
by Dionysius Byzantius, of tlie Bed of the Giant,” or Bed 
of Hercules.” We there found the capital of a very ancieni 
column of the Ionic order, not less than two feet and a half in 
diameter. It had been hollowed, and now serves as a basin, 
near the residence of the dervish, who relates the idle super- 
stitions of the country, concerning the mountain, and the giant 
supposed to be there bviried.* jt is therefore evident, that a 
teinpie of considerable magnitude once stood in this situation; 
as a slight knowledge of the country suffices to induce the be- 
lief that the inhabitants would never have been at the pajns to 
carry this piece of antiquity there, whatever remains they may 
have removed by rolling them do wn the mountain. The tem- 
ples Avhich adorned the Hiera have disappeared, but the fea- 
tures of nature continue the same : the awful chasm, which in 
rpzppter periods conducted the waters of an immense ocean to 
overwhelm the territories of ancient Greece, now affords a 
passage to the fleets of the world, bearing the tributary wealth 
of nations ; while its aspect, then so fearful, presents every 
assemblage that can captivate the eye. 

The Bosphorus of Thrace, in whatever point of view it is 
considered, is unequalled in the interest it excites ; whether 
with reference to the surprising nature of its origin, the num- 


* The fables which have been related of the Giant and his s^ul" 
cArtf had their origin in the annals of more remote history. They 
t«fer to the story of Amycus, king of Bithynia, (called by Valerius 
I'laccua, Argonaut, lib. iv. ver. 200. * the Giant,’) who was killed by 
Bollux, the son of Jupiter. His tomb is mentioned by ancient 
authors ,* and if tradition has preserved the memory of the place 
whore it situate, the origin of the temple will be thereby llltt)(i* 
iraiou* ' 




b,er of l(^c|} cirpiim^taiices attached to its ancient his|ary^ the 
m|tchl^s|i beauty of its sceneiy, its extraordinary ammai jjto- 
dj£ctions, the number of rare plants blooming amidst its tower- 
ing precipices, its deets and gondolas, towns, villages, grpyew, 
apa Wrden9> the cemeteries of the dead, and the busy walk^ 
of the living, its painted villas, virandas, flowery terrpcesi 
domes, towers, quays, and mouldering edifices — all these ih 
their turn excite and gratify curiosity; wnile the dress and 
manners of the inhabitants, contrasting the splendid costump 
apd indolence of the east with the plainer garb and activity of 
tile west, offer to the stranger an endless source of refleption 
and amusement. 

It was near midnight when we returned from this excur- 
sion. On the following morning we determined to leave the 
Moderato, and to proceed to Constantinople in ope of the gon- 
dolas that ply in tlie canal for hire. These are more beautiful 
than the gondolas of Venice, and are often richly omamenteid, 
although destitute of any covering. They are swifter than 
any of our boats upon the Thames ; and this fact, I api told^ 
has been ascertained by an actual contest between a party of 
Turkish gondeliers in their own boat, and a set of Thames 
watermen in one of their own wherries. We passed the gorge 
of the canal, remarkable as the site of the bridge constructed 
by Darius for the passage of his numerous army ; the grandeur 
of the scenery increasing as we approached the capital,' The 
sides of the canal appeared covered with magnificent pavilions, 
wliose porticos, reaching to the water’s edge, were supported 
by pillars of marble; when, all Pt once, the prospect of pon- 
stantinople, with the towns of Scutari and Pera, opened upda 
us, and filled our minds with such astonishment and admira- 
tion, that the impression can never be effaced. Would only, 
that the effect produced upon the mind could receive expres- 
sion from the pen! As nothing in the whole world can eqiiaji 
such a scene, it is impossible, by any companson, to convey 
an idea of what we saw. 

Le Bruii, one of the oldest European travellers, before the 
close of the seventeenth century, apologised for introducing 
a description of this astonishing sight, after the number of re- 
lations which other authors have afforded. What must then 
be the nature of an apology used by an author, who, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth, should presume to add one to the 
number? especially when it is added, that more has been 
written on the subject since the days of Le Brun, than in all 
the ages which had preceded him, from the earliest establish- 
ment of the Byzantine colonies to the time in which he lived. 
In the catalogue thus afforded, no one has been more happy in 
his description of Constantinople than an author, who had 
himsolf no ocular demonstration of the veracity of hit remarks, 
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jind ; not one of them can l^e h|id. 4®k % ^ TurJ^ish 
qjarj^t, |6u hre told you must send for it to Smyrna; 
Greek ^^ines — to the Archipelago ; for a Turkish sabre to Da- 
pjascus ; for the sort of stone expressly denomihated turquou^ 
—they know not what you mean ; for red feather — they im- 
port it themsdves from Russia or from Africa ; still VoO rfre 
said to be in the centre of the commerce of the 'vyorld; and 
this may be true enough with reference to the freight of vessel^ 
passing the $traits, which is never landed. View the exterior 
of Constantinople, and it seems the most opulent ahd |lbaH®h- 
ing pity In Eurppe ; examine its interior, and its miseries attd 
dpficieiicies are so striking, that it must be considered fhe 
meanest and poorest metropolis in the world. The ships 
which crowd its ports have no connection with its welfare ; 
they are for the most part French, Venetian, Ragusan, Scalvo- 
nian, and Grecian vessels, to or from the Mediterranean, ex- 
changing the produce of their own countries for the rich harv- 
est of Roland; tlie salt, honey, and butter of the Ukraine; 
the hides, tallow, hemp, furs, and metals of Russia and Siberia 
—the whole of which exchange is transacted in other parts, 
without any interference on the part of Turkey. 

Never was there a people in possession of such advantages, 
who either knew or cared so little for their ejectment. Under 
a wise government, the inhabitants of Constantinople might 
obtain the riches of all the empires of the earth. Situated as 
they are, it cannot be long before other nations, depriving them 
of such important sources of wealth, will convert to better 
purposes the advantages they have so long neglected. 


THE END. 
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